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Editorials 


THE REVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


American Catholic Biblical scholars have completed, 

under the leadership of a committee of Bishops, the 
text of our English New Testament. These competent and 
zealous workers merit enthusiastic congratulations and sin- 
cere gratitude. For in plain, sound, and accurate English they 
have given us an excellent rendering of the inspired writings 
of the New Law. 

The first text of the New Testament was written by Jewish 
authors, mostly Apostles, in the Greek of their day. Saint 
Matthew’s Gospel was the single exception; it appeared first 
in Aramaic, was soon rendered into Greek, and the original 
Aramaic has been lost. The Latin West translated the orig- 
inal Greek, but not in a single official version; each region 
had the work of some local scholar who could translate Greek, 
and, as Saint Augustine says, the local savant frequently had 
only a smattering of Greek. About 380, Pope Saint Damasus 
took measures to remedy the result of haphazard translating ; 
most of the versions were substantially good, but they differed 
in many details. Damasus commissioned Saint Jerome of 
Bethlehem to give the Church a Latin version, and so to, revise 
copies in use as to make them an accurate translation of the 
best Greek manuscripts. Saint Jerome completed his work 
about 385; his revision was soon called the vulgata or common 
edition. 


A FTER FIVE YEARS of industrious revision, forty 
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Between 400 and the council of Trent (1546) Saint 
Jerome’s revision gradually replaced the other Latin ver- 
sions. It suffered the fate of those changes which are well 
known to students of manuscript tradition, though few 
changes of major import marred it. Trent was assembled to 
counter the Protestant revolt. Many unofficial Bibles were 
appearing, and heretics were using them to support false doc- 
trines. In 1546, Trent laid down its disciplinary (not dog- 
matic) decree that the “age old vulgate” (vetus et vulgata 
editio) was the official Bible of the Catholic Church. Aware 
that a critical edition was needed, the Council set about the 
work. Various causes delayed official publication until about 
1600 under Sixtus V and Clement VIII. 

The importance of having an authentic English translation 
in times when Biblical theology and discussions were im- 
portant was increasingly felt by the English Catholics after 
the times of Edward VI and Elizabeth. Hence Catholic 
scholars set to work; the principal translator was Father 
Gregory Martin; the great inspirer of rendering into English 
the Latin Bible was Cardinal Allen. The New Testament 
was completed at Rheims in 1582, the Old Testament after 
1600 at Douai. In 1750, Bishop Challoner revised the Douai 
Bible. Other revisions have changed Challoner’s text 
slightly; our modern Douai is substantially the work of 1582 
and indeed it may be said that our new revision is also sub- 
stantially the text which was done by the English exiles. 

The American Catholic revision of the New Testament is 
an improvement upon that of Challoner or Rheims. Rheims 
was a fine rendition of Jerome; Jerome’s vulgate was an ex- 
cellent translation made from Greek manuscript sources. The 
new revision is not made from the original Greek; yet we 
must note that Saint Jerome’s Latin is a most excellent mirror 
of the original. Thus, we have a substantially accurate and 
faithful replica of the original New Testament. This will 
be our official text in America. Catholics who wish to avail 
themselves of a direct translation of the Greek may consult 
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the Westminster translation by English Catholic scholars or 
the New Testament of Father Spencer, O.P. 

The new version seeks (and attains) clarity. The work 
of Martin and Challoner needed modernization. Forms now 
archaic should be dropped; words have changed meanings 
with the passing of time, and the very structure of our 
language has undergone modifications. Some may cry out at 
this change into modern style. Such feelings are not justified. 
For the original New Testament was in the modern Greek of 
its own day; Jerome’s revision was in the Latin of his day; 
Rheims was in the English of its day; and the revision of 1941 
is in our English. The patina of antiquity is only an acci- 
dental quality, and has nothing inspired about it. In fact, it 
is a feature which does not suit Sacred Scripture, to say 
nothing of the often baffling obscurities arising from archaic 
usage. 

Let me take an example. Philippians, III, 20, reads as 
follows: 

REvIsION OF 1941: Our citizenship is in Heaven. 
CHALLONER-RHEIMS: Our conversation is in Heaven. 


THE Latin VuLGATE: Our conversatio is in Heaven. 
THE ORIGINAL GREEK: Our politeuma is in Heaven. 


The conversation of Challoner-Rheims meant way of life, 
intimate familarity; it does so even now in the legal term 
criminal conversation, for adultery. Jerome’s conversatio was 
a legitimate fourth-century sense meaning way of life, derived 
from the classical meaning of the word, frequent usage, or 
haunting, frequenting, and, by figure, famitltarity, converse, 
intercourse. Our modern conversation has a new sense in its 
commoner meanings. Saint Paul’s politeuma is better than 
any of its versions. For the poltteuma was a community of 
foreigners given certain rights by the indigenous authorities 
and retaining their own officers, form of government, modes 
of procedure, and customs. The Jews of Christ’s time formed 
such politeumata in the cities of the Roman Empire. Thus, 
the Pauline sense is remarkably emphatic. In Heaven, where 
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angels are indigenous citizens, men have been inscribed 
and naturalized by Christ. Hence, we are no longer citi- 
zens of earth, having acquired new and better rights. Notice- 
ably our version has glanced at the original and chooses 
citizenship. This is accurate, specific and clear. Many ex- 
amples could be offered where the new revision excels our 
Douai. Readers will also note another change for the better 
in the matter of modernized structure. The English of 1582 
and even of 1750 was molded more nearly on Latin sentence- 
structure than our modern English is. 

The new version, it seems, will be welcomed and praised. 
There will be criticisms, but the critics will always need to 
recall that the erudition of our best American Catholic Bibli- 
cal scholars is very great and has the weight of learned au- 
thority. On the other hand, it is obvious that a translation is 
always an interpretation; it is the first declaration of one’s 
understanding of the original; translations obviously offer a 
leeway of choice, and one’s personal choice may not always 
agree with that of the translators and revisers. Thus, while 
it would be foolish hyperbole to say our new version is ideal 
in its perfection, it would be wrong to omit praise of it. For 
its accuracy, clearness and beauty are easily discoverable, 
and the neat way in which the text is printed and divided 
makes for easy reading and understanding. 

New York City. WILLIAM J. McGarry. 


* * * 
THE DILEMMA OF DEMOCRACY 
Pp ROFESSOR Carl L. Becker has recently sketched, in 


three lectures,’ first, what he conceives to have been the 
ideal of “the liberal democratic faith,” as this was 


formulated philosophically in the Enlightenment; second, 
what he finds to have been the unexpected Reality that 
emerged, historically, in the nineteenth century; and third, 


IMopeRN Democracy. By Carl L. Becker. 
1941. Pp. 100. $2.00. 


New Haven: Yale University Press, 
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what he believes to be, politically and economically, the 
Dilemma that faces democracy today. 

The Ideal became the Reality, the “faith” failed, “the 
liberal-democratic revolution” was betrayed, largely because 
“an exceptionally able group of intellectuals . . . rational- 
ized the social situation by identifying the middle-class in- 
terest and virtues with the rights of all men” (p. 39) and, 
unfortunately, “the interests of the bourgeoisie, both in the 
political and the economic realm, proved in the long run to 
be in sharp conflict with the interest of the masses” (p. 41). 


As liberal-democracy emerged into the light of day, this conflict of class 
interests became more obvious and more disastrous; and it is this conflict which 
in our time has created those profound social discords which so largely nullify 
the theory and threaten to undermine the stability of democratic institutions 


(p. 41). 

A revolution, fought in the name of the political liberty of 
the whole people, ended in the economic freedom of a single 
class, and in the “concentration of wealth and power in the 
hands of a few” (p. 52). The Dilemma that now faces us 
is this: If we attempt to control the concentration of wealth 
by the State we may run into Fascism; if, on the other hand, 
we follow the revolutionary logic of Marx we shall end in 
Communism. 

In the face of this Dilemma, Professor Becker’s outlook is 
that of philosophic skepticism and historical fatalism. 

It would be naive indeed to suppose that this problem, in either of its 
forms, will be “solved” with any notable degree of perfection or finality. 
It will be solved only in the sense of being transformed (p. 82) ... we are 
oppressed with a sense of frustration and defeat (p. 98) ... It is within 


the range of possibility that . . . democracy will everywhere succumb to dic- 
tatorship, reason to naked force, and naked force prove to be the prelude to 


another dark age of barbarism (p. 100). 
At no stage of the discussion does it seem to occur to the 


eminent professor that such pessimism is in reality due to the 
befuddlement of the modern mind in regard to the true nature 
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of democracy and of democratic methods, which is the result 
of a longstanding acceptance of false ideas about God, man 
and nature that have gradually undermined all sound prin- 
ciples of objectively determined morality and of unchanging 
justice. 

Professor Becker’s confusion is apparent in his opening 
lecture in which, in place of a definition of democracy, he 
jumbles together into the single “meaning which history has 
impressed upon the term democracy as a form of government” 
two notions which stand in traditional and historically signi- 
ficant contradiction, one to the other, namely, Burke’s notion 
of the essential implications of “political authority” and 
Rousseau’s vague and disastrous conception of the “common 
will.” 


Since the Greeks first used the term, the essential test of democratic govern- 
ment has always been this: the source of political authority must be and remain 
in the people and not in the ruler. A democratic government has always 
meant one in which the citizens, or a sufficient number of them to represent the 
common will, freely act from time to time, and according to established forms, 
to appoint or recall the magistrates and to enact or revoke the laws by which 


the community is governed (pp. 6-7). 


A second confusion concerns the notion of “nature.” As 
though the “natural law” were as amenable to human 
manipulation and control as the “the laws of nature,” natural 
rights become no more than “assumptions” within a “full- 
blown ideology,” unrelated to any rational standard of moral 
and religious duties towards God, man or society. The fol- 
lowing observation is set down with apparently no sense of 
any false analogy or bad theology or of their monstrous im- 
plications: 

In a world of nature that could be regarded as amenable to man’s control, 
and in a world of changing social relations that need not be regarded as an 
inevitable decline and fall from original perfection, it was possible to formulate 
the modern doctrine of progress: the idea that, by deliberate intention and 
rational direction, men can set the terms and indefinitely improve the con- 
ditions of their mundane existence (p. 22). 
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Obviously, from such nonmetaphysical “naturalism,” the 
only Ideal of democracy it is possible to conceive is one in 
which the proper function of government shall not be that of 
promoting the common good but merely that of removing all 
such “artificial” restraints as might impair man’s “natural”’ 
rights, and so of liberating natural impulses without reference 
to moral obligations in respect to the maintenance of just 
relationships in a rightly ordered society. 

Liberty of the individual from social constraint thus turned out to be 
not only an inherent natural right but also a preordained natural mechanism 
for bringing about the material and moral progress of mankind. Men had 
only to follow reason and self-interest: something not themselves, God and 
Nature, would do whatever else was necessary for righteousness (p. 26). 


Thus with liberty meaning little more than the right to do 
wrong, it was inevitable that things should not go well, that 
there should be a “profound discord between democracy as 
it was ideally projected and democracy as a going concern” 
(p. 34). But if class conflict broke out, it was due to miscon- 
ceptions of the nature of man, to the assumption that there are 
no common ends in the political order to which all men are 
bound to strive and to which it is the primary function of law 
and government to direct us by general and equitable rules 
and adequate institutional forms; it was not merely in con- 
sequence of any radical defect in human nature. It was this 
notion of a defective nature, however, that was seized upon 
even by Carl Marx. He was in fact borrowing from such 
godless Calvinists as James Mill and Bentham and their 
Utilitarian followers of Puritan descent. According to Mill, 
man is radically selfish and, as there is no limit to our desire 
to bring others under our domination, mutual exploitation is 
inherent in human society. It is under the influence of this 
heretical notion of man that Professor Becker sees the 
Dilemma of democracy today largely in terms of the social 


control of human greed. 
There is no hint in these lectures that justice might have 
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something to do with the problem of democracy. ‘The ques- 
tion that chiefly concerns us is whether the necessary social 
regulation of economic enterprise can be effected by the demo- 
ratic method.” The “democratic” method is not described 
positively as one that seeks the common good as an end by 
means of rational law; it is described in a purely negative 
way, as one “without a corresponding social regimentation of 
opinion and political freedom.” We are not given any clue 
whereby we might judge, for example, whether or not such 
a measure as the Wagner Act is a proper manifestation of the 
“democratic” method, whether it is to be considered a measure 
of law or merely one of paternalism and partiality. 

The real problem for democracy is not whether the prop- 
ertied class is to be communistically liquidated or fascistically 
controlled, but whether all classes can be persuaded to work 
for the common good, with equal freedom under impartial 
law. “Partiality and law,” wrote Edmund Burke, “are con- 
tradictory terms. Neither the merits nor the ill deserts, 
neither the wealth and importance, nor the indigence and 
obscurity of the one part, or of the other, can make any altera- 
tion in this fundamental truth. On any other scheme, I defy 
any living man to settle a correct standard, which may dis- 
criminate between equitable rule and the most direct tyranny.” 

It was largely because the Ideal of democracy was based, 
not on Burke, but on Rousseau, that a hybrid liberalism is 
today faced with a false Dilemma. 

Fordham University. MoorRHOUusE F. X. MILLAR. 

* * * 


CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND AMERICAN CULTURE 
( eporary STUDENTS of Church history and con- 


temporary culture will be interested in a recent esti- 
mate of the place of “the Roman Catholic form of 


Christianity” in expanding modern Christendom. As De 


1THE Great Century. A.D. 1800-A.D. 1914. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1941. Pp. viii, 516. $3.50. 
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Maistre heralded the nineteenth century as one in which the 
Church would relive her former glories—L’Eglise recom- 
mence/—and as Wilfrid Ward, at the end of the century, 
could boast that he had witnessed the “raising of the siege,” 
so can a Protestant professor like Dr. Kenneth Scott Latou- 
rette, in our own day, appear able to acknowledge this rising 
tide of life within the Catholic Church: 


Here was a militant ecclesiastical organization, increasingly closely knit 
and directed from one center, supported by the devotion of a growing body 
of adherents which, though in most countries a minority, yet totaled millions, 
and holding to its traditional beliefs even when these seemed to set it against 
the main intellectual, political and social currents of its time. 


Nevertheless, Professor Latourette is keenly critical of the 
relative expansion of Protestantism and Catholicism in 
modern times: 

The nineteenth century was the Protestant century. In that period the 
impulse derived from Jesus gave rise to more different and varied movements 
within Protestantism than in any other type of Christianity. In the course 
of that century the expansion of Christianity took place more through 
Protestantism even than through Roman Catholicism. 


We make bold to see in this juxtaposing of Catholicism with 
Protestantism the central thesis of Dr. Latourette’s recent 
volume. It need hardly be added that this is, to say the 
least, a very challenging thesis. 

Surveying the American scene, he thus accounts for the 
numerical increase of the Catholic Church: “The Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States had its phenomenal 
growth primarily through its success in retaining its hold on 
immigrants already of its own faith and through the high 
birth rate among its adherents.” He is not comforting when 
he speaks of the number of Negro Catholics: 

One set of figures declares Roman Catholics to have had in 1914 less than 
1 per cent of the Negro Christian communicants of the United States, and 
the government census of 1900 showed them to have only %4 per cent of 
the Negro church membership. 
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Disturbing, too, are his remarks on the American Church 
and her relations with the vast medley of Orientals, Catholic 
or dissident. We do wish Dr. Latourette had not used the 
word “Uniates” in place of “Eastern Catholics,” for, after all, 
the former term has much the same meaning among the 
Orientals as has “papist” in our vocabulary. The Eastern 
Catholics are “Roman” but not “Latin” Catholics, and, after 
them, the closest to us are the dissident Orientals. Shamefully, 
however, and all too often, we Latins in America have lost 
sight of our kinship with these descendants of Basil and 
Chrysostom, who have never ceased to share with us the age- 
old interpretation of the mandate: “Do this for a com- 
memoration of me.” 

For the new school of American Catholic historians, intent, 
as they are, on demonstrating the contribution of Catholicism 
to Americanism, some of Dr. Latourette’s statements will con- 


stitute a direct challenge. 


If leaders shape the ideals and the institutions of a people, then Roman 
Catholic Christianity has had but a slight share in moulding American 
culture. ... In the United States, it was much more the Church of the lower 
social strata than it had been in any major land in Europe except Ireland... . 
Even as late as 1932, when Roman Catholics were at least 15 per cent of 
the population, and when they had risen in wealth and in education, they had 
only slightly less than 3 per cent of the names in the standard list of living 
Americans who led in the various phases of the country’s activities. 

We may find, perhaps, a partial refutation of the claim that 
Protestantism has had a relatively proponderant religious in- 
fluence in the pages dedicated to the history of religious educa- 
tion in the United States. “In the Sunday School the Pro- 
testants developed their chief agency for religious education.” 
Today, 70,000,000 of our fellow Americans profess no re- 
ligion, while half the children in the nation have never re- 
ceived any religious education. Nevertheless, for a Catholic, 
the book is thought-provoking. It will surely help one to 
recall the testy words of Archbishop Ireland, cited in the Life 


of Father Hecker: 
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A bishop who was present at the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore 
told me that when Father Hecker appeared before the assembled prelates 
and theologians, the picture was inspiring, and that the hearers, receiving a 
Pentecostal fire within their bosoms, felt as if America were to be at once 
converted. So would it have been if there had been in America a sufficient 
number of Heckers. A venerable clergyman one day thought that he had 
scored a great point against Father Hecker by jocosely suggesting to him as the 
motto of his new order the word Paulatim. The same one, no doubt, would 
have made a like suggestion to the Apostle of the Gentiles. Advocates of 
paulatim methods have too often left the wheels of Christ’s chariot fast in 


the mire. 


These words of Archbishop Ireland have lost none of their 
significance with the passing of the years. 
THOMAS J. MCMAHON. 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. 


* * * 
THE FUTURE IN EDUCATION 


DEPRESSING FEATURE of the present crisis in 
A democracy, and indeed in our civilization, is that those 

who are most earnestly striving to save it are unwit- 
tingly doing the most to destroy it. No one doubts the sincerity 
or challenges the loyalty of the general run of professional 
educators, but the soundness of their thinking must be ques- 
tioned if one is to judge by some of the recommendations made 
at a recent national convention in Boston. These educators, 
fully aware that the critical hour has come in the decisive 
struggle for their most cherished rights and ideals, and anxious 
to marshal the most potent forces at their command for the 
struggle, were told that the real challenge to American educa- 
tion is to furnish youth with the manual and technical skills 
necessary for the manufacture of guns, tanks and aircraft. It 
seems that this is exactly the challenge that might be expected 
by a group of educators in a totalitarian State; at any rate, it 
should have sounded inadequate to those schoolmen who 
can well remember accepting the same challenge not so many 
years ago. 
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It is obvious, then, that American educators still fail to 
grasp the true nature of the present crisis. They are at a loss 
to explain why our civilization, and our education, have lost 
all aim and driving power. The reason why they are unable 
to do so is because, devoting their full attention and energy 
to the things of the temporal order, they have all but lost the 
power to perceive the spiritual. The present crisis, like all the 
great crises in human history, is essentially spiritual. It is a 
struggle, not of armed forces, but of basic ideas and ideals. 

In a little book at hand, The Future in Education, Sir 
Arthur Livingstone, President of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, calls attention once again to a fact which is becoming 
more apparent every day, that our trouble is trouble of the 
soul." Nazism, Communism and in a lesser degree Fascism, 
he points out, are not mere political, social or economic move- 
ments but philosophies of life that deny outright the funda- 
mental principles of our civilization and culture. For in true 
Western culture the ideals of Truth, Justice, Mercy and 
Liberty flourish, and in the various isms of the moment these 
ideals, if they are not entirely ignored, are so distorted that 
they have completely lost their original meaning. 

These isms are mushrooming over the Western world be- 
cause our civilization has lost its vitality and drive; it is ill, 
and it is ill because since the beginning of the Modern Age 
men have been systematically destroying its soul. Sickness of 
the spirit, then, is the simple diagnosis of the great modern 
disease. And the remedy is equally simple: get in touch once 
again with those forces which fed and fostered that soul— 
Hellenism and Christianity. 

How deeply this modern disease has infected American 
culture is becoming painfully clear. It was within our power 
as heirs of the Christian civilization of Europe to refine and 
strengthen that inheritance and thus add to the richness and 
fullness of life. But “the vegetation of a district reveals the 


1THe Future in Epucation. By Sir Arthur Livingstone. Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1941. Pp. ix, 127. 
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nature of the soil.” The gradual disappearence of truth, 
justice and mercy from all forms of life, public and private; 
the utter neglect of the basic spiritual needs of society with 
the consequent lowering of intellectual, moral and cultural 
standards reveal only too clearly that the soil is no longer 
Christian. If Christian principles still influence American 
life it is because men act from habit and not conviction. It is 
but a manifestation of the mental confusion of the times to 
have men admit in practice what they deny in theory. 

Modern American life, lacking a soul, has become devital- 
ized, fractional and materialistic. And for this, education is 
largely to blame. It has accepted and fostered forces destruc- 
tive of the life of our culture. It has denied the eternal verities 
which alone give purpose, stability and drive to human en- 
deavor, which are the inspiration and man’s noblest accom- 
plishments and the only true sources of courage and strength 
in the crises of life. It was not with a smattering of history 
or science or literature that the foundation of our culture was 
laid, but by the inculcation of these same eternal truths and 
unchangeable principles of moral conduct. Education, how- 
ever, ignoring this lesson of history because of a false assump- 
tion that human nature has essentially changed, has, by shak- 
ling the spiritual forces of life, broken the continuity of 
human progress. 

The real challenge to American education is clear. It must 
liberate itself from the degrading and dehumanizing philoso- 
phies of the moment and get in touch again with the soul of 
our culture, with a satisfying, human philosophy of life. For 
it is only in the revelation of Christianity embodied in the 
earthly life of the Son of God made man that we have the 
perfect form, the blueprint, of human life on earth. There is 
the sublime end, the ultimate aim of all human effort by which 
all other things must be measured and to which all must be 
subordinated. ‘There are the permanent, worth-while values. 
There alone are the motives sufficient to hold man to the con- 
stant pursuit of his ideals. There are the principles according 
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to which he should conduct himself towards God and his 
fellow-men; the way he should look upon the material uni- 
verse about him; the viewpoint and the attitude he should take 
towards the problems of life. 

This is education for life, and every man by reason of his 
innate dignity is entitled to it. For it is only by molding his 
conduct, ordering his knowledge, and developing his powers 
in accord with these fundamental principles of life that each 
man will be able, according to his capacity, to realize a satis- 
factory and ordered expression of his personality, and find 
stability and happiness in this world. All types of education, 
then, whether it be education for the “good life,” education 
for democracy, education for citizenship, or education for 
anything else must be the same in this that they impart above 
all else a knowledge of the supreme end of life, and the values 
and motives necessary to attain it. 

Boston College. JAMES E. FITZGERALD. 

* * * 


MarTHA, MARY AND SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS 


T COMES AS A SHOCK to us smug products of West- 
I ern culture to be reminded that half the world loves to do 
its thinking in a pattern so dissimilar to our so-called 
scientific or rational method. We of the West, the Marthas, 
are so practical, busy about many things. The more material- 
minded among us concern ourselves with physical sciences, 
with inventions, with machines, with commerce, with creature 
comforts: we make speed, efficiency, expediency, our goal. 
Others, more spiritual, looking to higher values, nevertheless 
posit our principles on rational conviction. We love philoso- 
phic proofs, and we spin our ideologies out of syllogisms 
which seem so irrefutable. But half the world is like Mary 
who loves to sit at the feet of wisdom and get its truth without 
discursion. Hence, we see a world mentally divided. The 
West is rational, the East intuitive, and many of the world’s 
miseries find their cause in this diversity of mental outlook. 
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The cleavage is evident even in Catholicism. Latin, or 
Western Catholicism, is practical and rational, while Oriental 
or Eastern Catholicism is speculative and intuitive. The 
Church started as a unifying principle attracting both and 
directing them happily to the unum necessarium. United in 
her, these two temperaments, each following its own bent, 
served well the needs of the Mystical Body, and gave us a 
glorious age of Catholicism, ut sic. Unfortunately, in time, 
a rift developed between the two sisters, due to many reasons, 
political, economic, racial, yet mainly because each laid undue 
emphasis on its philosophic approach. 

The happy reunion of Mary and Martha in their one true 
home in which Christ is guest has always been the prayer and 
the dream of the Church as it is the dire need of the world. 
Recently, Father Gerald Vann, O.P., has come forth with a 
little book on Saint Thomas, which is directed to this sublime 
end, and rather practically so, through some brilliant observa- 
tions which are worth our thought.’ 

Father Vann reminds us that Saint Thomas was the first 
and only Doctor whose mental capacities covered both out- 
looks; that his Summa was not to be the textbook merely of 
the West, but of the whole Church; that it was actually a 
Summa, a synthesis of all truth pacifying the claims of this 
world with that of the next, of science with that of wisdom, 
of revelation with that of reason, and of the head with that of 
the heart; that he wrote this and other works with the aim 
precisely of harmonizing the conflicting views of Western and 
Eastern cultures; and that he was dependent not only on pure 
reason, but on intuition as well. If the rigid rationality of 
Saint Thomas is attractive to us Westerners, it is often repel- 
lent to others. Father Vann offers an engaging thesis in his 
contention that Saint Thomas was so perfect a Catholic: 
philosopher that he pursued all avenues of truth, the intuitive, 
as well as the scientific and spiritual. Father Vann even thinks 


at ee 


1SainT THomMas Aquinas. By Gerald Vann, O.P. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1941, Pp. 182. $1.70. 
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it a mistake to call Aquinas a Scholastic, for Scholasticism’s 
method is restrictive, and he boldly states that the Schoolmen 
failed to grasp the true intent of the Summa. Saint Thomas 
was summoned to the Council of Lyons in an effort to unite 
the Oriental Church with the Latin. His death on his way 
to the Council was calamitous, for he alone was mystical and 
intuitive enough to afford the Orientals an acceptable basis of 
conversations. His disciples and commentators missed the 
full beauty of the Summa by stressing its rationality while 
ignoring its intuitive sublimities. Through this oversight, 
their philosophy lost its vitality, and it decayed. The task 
for Thomists today is to catch up with Saint Thomas’ great 
intent and restore harmony to a mentally divided world by 
paying more attention to intuition. Only by this blending of 
the two streams of human thought can “the union of east and 
west, of otherworldliness and humanism, be ultimately 
achieved.” 

The arguments advanced in development of this thesis are 
plausible and are couched in language both modern and pro- 
found. Father Vann, I think, has employed too many quota- 
tions to bolster and illustrate them. Perhaps more resort to 
intuition on his part would have afforded him a better insight 
into the political troubles of the world today. His stated 
reasons of them are too bookish, Western, rational and, likely, 
national. But, all in all, it is a new and refreshing slant on 
Aquinas, well worth the pondering, which I trust will yield 
the reader many intuitive flashes to brighten the dullness of 


reason. 
Providence College, R. I. PAUL C. PERROTTA. 
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The First Catholic Chaplains 
in the 
United States Army 


JOSEPH T. DURKIN 


ATHOLIC CHAPLAINS in the American Army 
of 1941 are celebrating a near-centenary. The first 
official appointment of Catholic priests to the United 

States military forces, as established under the Constitution, 
was made in May 1846, when President Polk appointed two 
Fathers, John McElroy and Anthony Rey, Jesuits, to serve 
with the army of General Taylor, engaged in the war against 


Mexico. 

As early as our Revolutionary War, there were a few 
French-Canadian priests who served as chaplains to the 
American forces; and, of course, Catholic clergymen accom- 
panied the French armies allied to us in that conflict. But 
the Army of the United States under the Constitution,’ as 
distinct from the United States Army established under the 
Continental Congress, dates only from an Act of September 


1Cf, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army, from its organ- 
ization, September 29, 1789, to March 2, 1903, Francis B. Heitman, Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1903 (unofficial work of a private compiler, which was pur- 
chased and published by direction of Congress) : “From the close of the revolutionary 
war to September 1789 there was practically no United States Army. Some small 
forces were retained for police purposes. This force, then consisting of a battalion— 
four companies of artillery and a regiment of infantry—was, by the act of September 
29, 1789, ‘recognized to be the establishment for the troops in the service of the 
United States.’ No appointments or commissions had been issued by the General 
Government, the officers holding their appointments from the States which had 
furnished the quota. The officers retained in service were all commissioned as of 
the United States Army from September 29, 1789” (p. 11). , 

For additional confirmation as to this date for the official establishment of the 
Army, cf. American State Papers: Documents, Legislative and Executive, of the 
Congress of the United States, from the first session of the first to the second session 
of the fifteenth Congress, inclusive; commencing March 3, 1789, and ending March 


3, 1819, I, pp. 5-6. 
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29, 1789, passed by the First Congress of the Federal Re- 
public. The first officially designated Catholic chaplains to 
this Army would appear to be the two Jesuits mentioned 
above. 

One of the latest and most scholarly brochures on the sub- 
ject states that there is no record of Catholic chaplains during 
our war of 1812, nor during the intermittent Indian dis- 
turbances between that time and the war with Mexico.’ Pro- 
fessor Germain mentions Fathers McElroy and Rey as hav- 
ing served in the latter conflict, but can find no record of 
their activities; and he says that the first Congressional ap- 
pointment of a Catholic Army chaplain since the Revolu- 
tionary War was held by the Rev. Samuel H. Milley, who 
acted as post chaplain at Monterey, Cal., from September 
28, 1849, to February 1850. This claim for Father Milley is 
substantiated by a later monograph.* 

It is admitted, however, by both these scholars that Fathers 
McElroy and Rey, while not appointed by Congressional 
enactment, were commissioned formally and directly by the 
President in May 1846, for service with the United States 
military establishment. This was three years before the ap- 
pointment of Father Milley. The two Jesuits, therefore, can 
legitimately claim to be the first Catholic priests known to 
have been empowered officially by the Government to act as 
chaplains in the Federal Army, as erected under the Federal 
Constitution. 

The recent discovery of the hitherto unpublished diaries‘ 
of Father McElroy has thrown new light on this first official 





2Aidan Henry Germain, Catholic Military and Naval Chaplains, 1776-1917, Wash- 
ington, Catholic University Press, 1929, pp. 33-34. 

8$r. Blanche Marie McEniry, M.A., American Catholics in the War with Mexico, 
Gettysburg, Pa., Times and News Publishing Co., 1937, p. 49, note 7. 

4All four documents are catalogued as follows in the Archives of the Maryland- 
New York Province, §.J.: McElroy Papers, 12 a; Journals of my Mission to Mexico; 
Mattamoras, U. S. Hospital, 1846-47; A Brief Account of the Mission of the Two 
Fathers, McElroy and Rey, S.J., as Chaplains in the U. S. Army in the war against 
Mexico. The Account appeared in The Woodstock Letters, Vol. XV (1886), pp. 


198-202, and Vol. XVI (1887), pp. 225-229. 
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action of Catholic priests in a sphere so relevant today. The 
present account is based almost exclusively on these diaries, 
supplemented by a few extracts from the already published 
narrative written by Father McElroy on his return from 
Mexico. 

In May 1846, the diaries relate, President Polk made 
known to the Bishops his desire of sending two Catholic 
chaplains to the American Army, then encamped on the Rio 
Grande. The prelates applied to Georgetown College and 
the above mentioned priests were chosen. Father McElroy 
at the time was pastor of Trinity Church in Washington, and 
Father Rey was a member of the Georgetown faculty. A 
few days later the two Jesuits visited the President and the 
Secretary of War, Mr. Marcy, to arrange the details of their 
mission. The question of salary was broached by Marcy, who 
said that former Protestant chaplains had received a stipend 
of $1000 or $1200 yearly. Fr. McElroy replied that the 
amount was a matter of indifference, and the Secretary de- 
cided on the larger sum. Since at that time there was no 
law of Congress authorizing the appointment of chaplains, 
the President made out the Fathers’ commissions by execu- 
tive discretionary power. 

The chief aim of the Government in sending the priests 
to Mexico was frankly avowed. The President felt that their 
presence with the army would be the best refutation of the 
opinion held by the Mexicans that the United States was 
warring against their religion. This objective was expressed 
even more clearly in Marcy’s letter introducing the chaplains 
to General Taylor: 


The President has been informed that much pains have been taken to alarm 
the religious prejudices of the Mexicans against the United States. He deems 
it important that their apprehensions in this respect should be corrected as 
far as it can be done, and for that purpose has invited the Rev’d Gentlemen 
who will hand you this communication, Mr. McElroy and Mr. Rey, of the 
Roman Catholic Church, to attend to the Army under your command and 
to officiate as Chaplains. . . . It is confidently believed that these gentlemen 
in their clerical capacity, will be useful in removing the false impressions of 
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the Mexicans in relation to the United States, and in inducing them to con- 
fide in the assurance you have already given, that their religious institutions 
will be respected, the property of the Church protected, their worship undis- 
turbed, and in fine all their religious rights will be, in the amplest manner, 
preserved to them. In fulfilling these objects, you are desired to give these 
gentlemen such facilities as you may be enabled to afford.® 


The new chaplains left Washington on June 2, 1846, trav- 
eling by rail to Cumberland, Md., at which point they were 
to board a stagecoach for the West. At Frederick, where 
Fr. McElroy had been stationed for twenty-four years, the 
train was greeted by a group of his old parishioners. He 
was touched by their thoughtfulness, and “for a moment was 
unable to say anything.” The conductor, unharried as yet by 
the demands of modern streamlined timetables, graciously 
held up the train for several minutes while the people said 
their farewells to their old pastor. 

Changing to the coach at Cumberland, an all-night journey 
notably lacking in Pullman comforts, brought them to 
Brownsville late the next morning. Thence they went by 
steamer to Pittsburgh, took another boat from there to Cin- 
cinnati and finally, on June 7, engaged passage on the Thomas 
Jefferson for the voyage down the Mississippi to New Or- 
leans. 

Fr. McElroy writes with relish of this part of the trip. 
On board were several Army officers bound for the war front, 
and their company was most agreeable. The only hint of 
the hardships of campaigning is given in the diary entry for 
June 15: “For the first time a few gentlemen staid [sic] up 
all night playing cards. Did not sleep well.” 

The diaries give some interesting observations on the con- 
dition of the negroes in the cotton states through which the 
Thomas Jefferson was passing. There is a description of the 
happy and comfortable condition of two hundred slaves on 
a plantation in Arkansas. “Everywhere,” says Fr. McElroy, 
“the negro homes appear comfortable, and they appear to be 


5Marcy to Taylor, May 29, 1846. 
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treated very humanly.” Later he makes a similar remark in 
regard to the Louisiana plantations: “ .. . houses white- 
washed and looking comfortable, including the negro houses.” 

In those days of more leisurely travel, steamer passengers 
would be periodically dropped on shore while the boat was 
reloading with fuel (in this case wood) in midstream. Dur- 
ing one of these temporary halts somewhere in Mississippi, 
Fr. McElroy notes appreciatively the beauty of the Althea 
in full bloom; and, possibly with a trace of nostalgia, recalls 
that in Maryland the plant does not flower until late in the 
month of August. 

After a voyage uneventful except for the momentary escape 
of a horse from the vessel and its recapture by two men in 
a small boat, the Thomas Jefferson puffed into New Orleans. 
The Jesuits took lodging at the St. Charles Hotel, which Fr. 
McElroy confidently asserts is the “most splendid in the 
United States.” It cost $600,000 to build, and the rates, 
European, were $2.50 a day. 

The next leg of the journey was across the Gulf to Point 
Isabel, at the mouth of the Rio Grande. A seventy-five mile 
trip in a river boat would then bring them to Matamoras, 
where Taylor’s forces were posted. 

On the Gulf trip the two Fathers began to realize they 
were going to war. The boat carried two companies of Volun- 
teers, who were full of rumors that Taylor was preparing 
to move up the river to attack Monterey. 

Most of this part of the trip was spent by Father McElroy 
in his stateroom, struggling with seasickness. Fr. Rey was 
stricken still more severely; and, in the light of what was to 
happen to the latter on the road to Matamoras seven months 
later, there is a solemn irony in the diary’s remark under 
date of June 28: “He [Fr. Rey] was extremely sick during 
voyage. Had it lasted many days longer, he could not have 
well survived.” 

They arrived at Port Isabel on July 1, and five days later 
presented their credentials to General Taylor at Matamoras. 
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The American commander seems to have made a most favor- 
able impression on the Jesuits: 

He received us in the most friendly manner, welcomed us to the army, 
and begged us to give him the opportunity of rendering us all the service 
in his power. I was surprised at the simplicity of his manners, his frank- 
ness in conversation, the plainness of his dress, his tent not differing from 
that of the private soldier. Such a man seems to have been intended for a 
General. Not only has he the confidence of the whole army, as their Chief, 
but he acquires it more effectually by his example. No sentinel guards his 
quarters, no flag or ensign points it out. His modesty, only excelled by his 
bravery, entitles him to perfect security, and to be approached and visited 


by all. 


Matamoras was the base of operations for the American 
army of invasion. At the time of the chaplains’ arrival, the 
main body of Taylor’s forces was stationed outside the city, 
but was soon to move into the interior in the campaign 
against Monterey. It was agreed that Fr. Rey should ac- 
company this advancing column, while his companion re- 
mained at Matamoras, to attend the several hospitals there. 
As the war progressed, there would be a steady flow of sick, 
wounded and dying coming back to the base. 

On Aug. 3, Taylor’s main force, accompanied by Fr. Rey, 
moved up the river, and Fr. McElroy took up his duties in 
the city. He was quartered in a boardinghouse kept by an 
American whose patriotism evidently did not completely 
submerge his commercial instinct. He furnished the chap- 
lain with “one small room, with an old cot, no mattress, no 
chair, no table, etc., and for this (and my board) ten dollars 
a week!” [italics are Fr. McElroy’s]. 

The diary makes some significant observations on the gen- 
eral state of religion in Matamoras, and suggests the reason 


for this: 


...a room of 25 feet by 20 or thereabouts, is the church for about 8 or 10 
thousand Catholics. So much for the effects of the revolution. Since the 
Spanish yoke was cast off, not one church has been erected as yet in all 
Mexico; whereas in all towns existing when the revolt commenced, are to 
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be found good substantial churches, well-adorned and provided with all things 
necessary ... 


Fr. McElroy’s chief care, however, was to be the army 
hospitals. In these, on his arrival, there were about a hundred 
patients, most of them gravely ill from disease or wounds. 
By August 21, the number had risen to 250, with deaths 
almost daily. Less than a week later there were 300, with 
a daily average of two or three deaths. On Sept. 1, “now 
400 sick in hospital and in different houses”; three weeks 
later (Sept. 22), “there are over 800 sick volunteers now 
in the city, and two additional buildings have been hired 
for their accommodation.” The next day, Fr. McElroy 
writes: “About 40 sick men came in today of the Illinois 
Volunteers. . . . It takes up all my time now to visit the 
different hospitals, and give a little time to each of those 
in danger.” 

The character of the chaplain’s activity can be best por- 
trayed by some typical excerpts from his diary. First, as to 
the general spirit with which his ministrations were received : 


A good spirit seems to exist among the sick, desirous for instruction. I 
am received among them with the greatest kindness. I find but few of the 
volunteers have ever been baptized, and in danger they are all willing to 


receive this Sacrament. 


Some cases, naturally, impressed him more than did others. 
The following are some of his entries, in which he reveals 
a hitherto-unsuspected gift for compressing emotional sug- 
gestions in his concluding lines: 

Sept. 26—Baptized W. Reynolds, 21 years of age, from Mississippi. Had 
been left an orphan very young, had never rec’d. any religious instructions. 
Great simplicity and sincerity in his manners. 

Sept. 28—Baptized a Kentucky Volunteer, who died. He was a man of 
great sincerity and ardently desired death. 

Sept. 30—Michael Wheeler of Illinois Volunteers—baptized him; he died 
tonight. He expressed his sorrow for having left his family and friends. 

Dec. 3—Another on the point of death. . . . After speaking to him for 
some time he wished me to baptize him. He gave me his hand in parting, 


with much affection. 
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The tragic truth that war takes away the best and youngest 
is exemplified again and again in the diaries. There are fre- 
quent notations of baptisms and deaths of youths of sixteen 
and seventeen years of age. There was “the youth named 
Davis, low in size and apparently only 16,” who had been 
three months in the hospital with consumption, and who 
“always flattered himself he would get well until within a 
few days ago, when he died.” Fr. McElroy had baptized 
him, and was holding his hand at the end. There was also 
John Eustis, a volunteer from Ohio, 18 years old, who had 
left his parents without their knowledge and died from 
measles in the hospital. As Fr. McElroy baptized him and 
placed a medal around his neck, the boy introduced him to 
his brother, also a soldier, aged nineteen, “standing beside 
the bedside, much afflicted.” 

Occasionally comedy and the happy ending lightened the 
labor. Such was the case of the “elderly man from Alabama, 
very sick,” who refused to be baptized yet always wanted 
the chaplain to be near him. Fr. McElroy finally uncovered 
the poor fellow’s difficulty—“he thought he had to pay me 
for baptism, and he did not have any money!” The Baptism 
was administered and the man died in a few days. 

Disappointments came, too. Some of the men—though 
happily the small minority—would have nothing to do with 
the priest. Then, on Oct. 2, there occurred the “case that 
has given me much pain.” A man of thirty, married, with 
two children, the son of a Baptist preacher, had received 
instruction from Fr. McElroy and expressed a great desire 
to receive baptism. The chaplain left him one evening, tell- 
ing him he would baptize him the next day. “He embraced 
me as a child, begged me to pray for him, etc. Behold, when 
I went to the hospital this morning he was dead... ” 

In the midst of his duties with the sick and dying, Fr. Mc- 
Elroy found time to organize a children’s school. “I have 
had the past week,” he writes on Dec. 12, 1846, “a regular 
night school, three boys of the army, drummers and fifers 
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of Cath. parents. I give them 2 hours from 6 till 8, for read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic and geography.” Two months later, 
this has developed still further, has been shifted to the morn- 
ing hours, and includes the drummer-boys’ small sisters: 
“Feb. 15—changed the hours of my School. The boys from 
8 to 10 in the morning, the girls from 10 to 12.” 

On Sundays, the Chaplain said Mass and preached for the 
civilian population of the city. He gives some depressing 
details of the apathy of the Mexicans towards their religion: 


Very: little attention paid here to the Sunday, even by Catholics. The 
apparent neglect of religion in all classes is truly lamentable. . . . It seemed 
rather strange to me today [Dec. 24] to have no confessions, the first Eve 
of Christmas that I spent in this manner. . . . No one of course approaching 
the Holy Table this Festival, I mean Mexicans. . . . [And on the great 
Mexican Feast of Our Lady of Guadaloupe] No one was seen to approach 
the Altar or confession but two Irishmen! What a pity a people so well 
disposed as the Indian population, to be left destitute of instructions, sacra- 


ments, etc. 


As a means of partially improving this sad situation, the 
practical Fr. McElroy hit on the expedient of putting more 
and better-made seats in his little chapel! The results are 
gratifying, for on Aug. 30, he can say: “Seats are in. I 
preached to the largest congregation we had yet. The seats 
induce many to attend.” 

Another example of the Jesuit’s realism is given in his 
entry under date of Dec. 13. He was ever conscious of his 
duty of breaking down, as far as was possible, any wall of 
misunderstanding or lack of sympathy between himself and 
his non-Catholic associates in the army. He felt that one of 
the benefits to be secured by his mission was a better realiza- 
tion on the part of the Protestants that Catholics and, specifi- 
cally, Catholic chaplains, were human and friendly persons. 
In accord with this program, he invited some of the higher 
officers to a dinner, the character of which, quantitatively and 
qualitatively, wins our awed admiration: | 


General Patterson, Cols. Clarke and Taylor, Majors Abercrombie and 
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McCall, Lieuts. Chase and Williams . . . dined with me by invitation today 
at 2 o’c....I had corned beef and sour craut, Turkey roasted (wild), a pair 
of wild ducks roasted, beefs tongue boiled, a fine roast of beef, potatoes, 
macaroni, rice, pickled onions and cucumbers. Desert [sic], rice pudding, 
custard, oranges, raisins and almonds, claret and Madeira wines, concluded 


with a glass of Irish whiskey punch. 


We are scarcely surprised that the officers “were all ex- 
tremely agreeable and enjoyed their dinner very much,” and 
that they “remained till 5 o’c., and left, apparently much 
pleased.” Fr. McElroy presents the deeper reasons for the 


banquet: 


Altho’ attended with some expense and trouble, it is more than repaid I 
hope by the good produced. These gentlemen only know us by our calum- 
niators, they form their opinion in accordance, we have no way of disabusing 
them, they do not attend our churches, they are ignorant of our doctrine. 
To teach them by such acts of kindness inspires confidence, and removes 
prejudice, etc. 

From time to time, there would arrive letters from Fr. 
Rey to Fr. McElroy, detailing the progress of Taylor’s ad- 
vancing column. On Sept. 23 comes word that the Ameri- 
cans are only twenty-five miles from Monterey, and expect 
to attack the city in a few days. A week later (Sept. 29), Fr. 
Rey writes that Monterey has been captured after a three-day 
battle in which Taylor has lost about 500, including fourteen 
officers killed. Fr. McElroy learns also, though not from his 
fellow-Jesuit, that Fr. Rey, during the siege of the city, was 
distinguished for gallantry under fire. 

Matamoras itself, indeed, had her share of war-time thrills 
in early March of the same year (1847). Fr. McElroy tells 


the story thus: 


Mar. 8—Alarming reports succeed each other of the near approach of the 
enemy. All is activity on the part of our troops. Two companies of citizen 
volunteers have been organized to aid in the defence of the city. Nearly 
all are under arms, day and night. We are also without news from Gen'l. 
Taylor, whom the Mexicans report to have been defeated. . . . The British 
subjects hope to protect themselves and property under their flag. . . . Still 
more remarkable, the Mexicans themselves are removing their own goods, 
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afraid of being plundered by their own people! At the same time they are 
not afraid of being molested by the Americans. 

Mar. 9—This morning the excitement was even greater than heretofore. 
It is now reported the enemy are within 4 miles of town. The troops have 
taken their position, the large guns are placed so as to rake the principal 
streets, the infantry disposed according to circumstances, many of them 
on the tops of houses. Women and children running in all directions for 
security. At three p.m. cannon are heard, soon after loud yells and hurras 
in the plaza. The servants say the Mexicans are coming. We closed our 
doors and kept quiet. 


All this is certainly high-tension drama; but Fr. McElroy 
is obliged to disillusion us with an exceedingly disappoint- 
ing anticlimax. He sends out one of his servants for news, 
and the man returns with the information that the guns and 
hurras were on account of a signal victory of the Americans 
at Saltillo. All fears of an attack on Matamoras vanished. 

It is on Mar. 29 that Fr. McElroy makes in his diary a 
brief entry which, in its implications, is the most touching 
and most beautiful of all: 


.  » No account as yet whatever of Fr. Rey. All my inquiries and letters 
thus far have had no effect. It is nearly certain that he has been murdered 
on the road from Monterey to this place. 


This is the epitaph of the first Catholic priest to die as an 
official chaplain of the United States Army. Father Rey, 
sometime after Jan. 18, on his return trip to Matamoras, 
was killed by Mexican bandits near the town of Marini, 
about twenty-five miles outside of Monterey. The details, 
never completely known, amount substantially to this: he 
was met on the road by a party of Mexicans, who first shot 
his servant. The murderers were for sparing the life of the 
priest, but left the matter to be determined by a notorious 
character named Gonzales, a sacristan of a church, who de- 
cided that Father Rey, too, must die. Perhaps the finest trib- 
ute to the dead Jesuit came from the American soldiers. In 
speaking of his behavior at the battle of Monterey the Brief 
Account says: “During the siege Fr. Rey was very active 
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in attending to the wounded soldiers even at the risk of his 
life. Of his courage and charity the soldiers bore testimony.” 

The last entry in Fr. McElroy’s diary is dated May 11, 
1847: “Deo gratias. Left Matamoras for the U. S., being 
called by the Provincial. Peace was soon after concluded.” 
He had spent ten months and five days in Matamoras; and, 
during that time, had attended to approximately 900 sick, 
wounded and dying. Of these he had baptized about 85, all 
of whom except two or three had died. What he and his 
companion accomplished is perhaps best seen by considering 
what the situation was before they arrived. Early in the 
campaign more than 600 died, many of them Catholics, with- 
out spiritual assistance. At various other points along the 
Rio Grande not less than a thousand deaths occurred, no 
priest being at hand. At Vera Cruz 1200 American soldiers 
were in the hospital, with no priest to minister to them. 

In his Brief Account Fr. McElroy makes some conclud- 
ing reflections on his war experiences. He regrets that Fr. 
Rey and himself had not had more previous preparation for 
chaplaincy work, as that would have saved them the commis- 
sion of many mistakes. He feels that the presence of two 
Catholic priests among the soldiers has done much to dis- 
sipate prejudice and misunderstanding in regard to the 
Church; and he pleads for more missionaries for the neglec- 
ted Catholics of Mexico. His final word is a glowing com- 
pliment to the officers of the United States Army: 


It is due to the officers of the army to say that they treated us on all occa- 
sions in the most courteous and respectful manner. Those of the regular 
army, particularly, were expressly assiduous on all occasions to accommodate 
and oblige us by many acts of kindness. I have never met with a more 
gentlemanly body of men in my life, than are the officers of our Army. The 
more I cultivated their acquaintance the more I appreciated their character. 
Polite, affable, and free from ostentation, they are an honor to their profes- 
sion and deserve well of their country. 


Doubtless, the Officers said much the same of Father Mc- 
Elroy. 








The Problem of Nationalities 
and the 
Future Peace 


GUIDO ZERNATTO 


MACEDONIAN soldier, during the last war, was 
A asked by an Austrian officer to what nationality he 
belonged. He answered after some reflection: ‘“Ac- 
cording to my religion I am a Bulgarian.” He was serving 
in the army of the king of Serbia; but he was not a Serb be- 
cause he came from Macedonia. Serbia was his State; Mace- 
donia, his homeland. And he felt that there must be something 
else which lies between or above the concepts “homeland” and 
“fatherland”; something, in fact, which the foreign officer 
called “nationality,” and which he could feel must lie on an 
immaterial, spiritual plane. Now, the only spiritual kingdom 
to which he belonged was religion. Thus he reached the con- 
clusion that according to his religion he was a Bulgarian. His 
spiritual head was the Patriarch of Sofia in Bulgaria. 
The answer of the Macedonian soldier illuminates, as with 
a flash of lightning, the inner problem of a difficult concept. 
Nationality may mean citizenship, that is, membership in 
a State. In this sense we have to deal with a purely political 
concept, a soluble union of individuals into a community of 
men which is a State-Nation. Nationality of this type is in- 
conceivable without a State. Or, again, nationality may signi- 
fy membership in a community of men who feel themselves 
united to one another by bonds other than political." In this 
sense we have to deal with a cultural, religious, and (in 


“Un group humain dont la cohésion résulte de sang, de langue ou de religion.” 
Brunhes et Vallaux, La géographie de l'histoire (Paris, 1920). Similarly, the Catholic 
authority on international law Jean Lucien Brun, Le probléme des minorités devant 
le droit international (Paris, 1923). 
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smaller communities actual, in larger communities theoret- 
ical) ethnical concept,” which has as a basis certain territorial 
and historical bonds.* We are dealing here with an indissol- 
uble union of individuals into a society of men who as a 
cultural nation form a people. Nationality of this type is con- 
ceivable apart from a State. 

In a third sense, the word is used mostly in the plural. One 
speaks of conflicts of nationalities and of problems of nation- 
alities. In this sense, one thinks of the smaller groups of 
people or of minorities in a larger cultural nation. Such 
groups are often subjected to restrictions. Suppression of 
language or prevention of education in the native tongue; 
restrictions in public, cultural and industrial life; or, finally, 


*Larger nations are mixtures of different ethnical groups. The proportion in the 
mixture is however in no way constant. It changes incessantly by means of migra- 
tions and intra-national processes of regeneration. The German people of today is, 
for example, changing ethnically from a Germanic majority to a Slavic. Cf. Rudolf 
Nadolny, Germanisierung oder Slavisierung (Berlin, 1928). The author explains 
that in Germany east of the Elbe a new people has arisen by the mixture of Poles 
and Germans, and estimates this mixture as about 30 million men. On the basis 
of extensive studies, which are not yet published, the present writer has come to the 
conclusion that Nadolny underestimates the size of the mixture which has actually 
arisen and is continuing to grow. Not only the east portion of the German Reich 
but also other centers of population, such as the Rhine-Westphalia industrial district, 
are inhabited by a population which speaks the German language, but is of Slavic 
origin. We are dealing with a new type of people which is no longer related to “the 
people of poets and philosophers” but rather to the poor peasants of the Polish plains. 
Cf. Siegfried Konopatzky, Die innerdeutsche Westwanderunc der ostpreussischen 
Bevilkerung und die Erforschung ihrer Ursachen (Leipzig, 1936); Aloys Kovacs, 
“La statistique internationale des migrations intérieures” (Journal de la Société 
Hongroise de Statistigue, 13me année, Budapest 1935). 

8The nation of Mancini is a “natiirliche Vereinigung von Menschen wurzelnd 
auf einer Einheit des Gebietes, des Ursprungs, der Sitten und der Sprache zusam- 
mengefasst zu einer Gemeinschaft des Lebens und des sozialen Bewusstseins.” This 
definitions overlooks the impossibility of conceiving State and nation as essentially 
identical. The attempt to bring State and nation together in a definition in accord 
with a materialistic view of the world has been made by Josef Stalin: “Die Nation 
ist eine historisch entstandene stabile Gemeinshaft der Sprache, des Territoriums, 
des Wirtschaftslebens und einer in der Kulturgemeinschaft zum Ausdruck kommenden 
psychischen Eigenart” (cited by Peter Wieden in Die kommunistische Internationale, 
October, 1938). E. Renan meant apparently the State-Nation alone when he observed: 
“L’existence d’une nation est un plébiscite de tous les jours” (Qu’est-ce qu’une nation?, 


Paris, 1882). 
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the separation of community and language units by political 
frontiers or cultural boundaries. Nationalities of this type are 
conceivable with as well as without their own State. 

For such nationalities (with no State of their own) the 
vague term “minorities” has become usual in recent decades. 
National, religious and racial groups are only “minorities” 
in their relation to the State, if they are subjects of exceptive 
legislation. Otherwise, they are parts of a whole people whose 
boundaries are not conterminous with those of the State; they 
are parts of a small religious unit within the larger State; or, 
finally, they are parts of a “racial” group whose territory ex- 
tends only slightly into the State in which they live. Such 
minorities are accordingly minorities in their relation to the 
cultural nation which constitutes the majority of the State’s 
population; or they are minorities in their relation to the mem- 
bers of another religious community, or, finally, they may be 
minorities in their relation to the number of members of an- 
other race which constitutes the majority of the population 
of the State. In no case, however, are they minorities in rela- 
tion to the State. 

The State is neither a cultural nation nor a Church nor a 
race. The State is organized power, order, justice. If the 
State rests on a nation, it does so only on that State-Nation 
which is composed of the sum of its cititzens. Where the State 
derives its legitimacy (the last and highest justification for 
the exercise of its power) from the mythical clouds of a nation 
otherwise conceived (for example, a cultural nation), we find 
ourselves no longer in the political world, but in that peculiar 
gloaming of Ersatzreligionen, which have proved so important 
in the life of the present. 

The nationalities in the third sense of the term are accord- 
ingly either parts of a cultural nation (whose majority lives 
outside the minority’s State), or peoples whose development 
is hindered or whose very existence is threatened by mightier 
neighbors. Nationality, in this sense, lies somewhere between 
the State and the cultural nation. 
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In Europe, about forty tongues are spoken, derived from 
twelve language groups.‘ The so-called nationality problems 
are centered in the eastern part of the continent. Here there 
live, in a territory of about 900,000 square miles, 160 million 
people, who are divided into 25 easily distinguishable groups 
on the basis of language or other cultural distinctions.’ (From 
1919 to 1938, 18 States shared the rule over these groups). Of 
the 25 groups of peoples in this territory whose western fringe 
lies approximately on a line which extends from the Gulf of 
Finland to the west coast of the Adriatic, only three, the Ger- 
man, the Russian and the Polish, are of greater than twenty 
million inhabitants. Most of the others contain a population 
of 1-5 millions. Very few reach the ten million mark. 

The language boundaries of these groups are in all cases 
vague. All groups of people in the territory mentioned are 
mixed or dispersed one among the other. In this region, the 
concept of the exclusive national State as formulated by Man- 
cini® and his school (which unfortunately has found followers 


in all parts of Europe) is impracticable. However the boun- 
daries be drawn, there will always remain in every State 
groups of people who belong to a nation other than that of the 
majority of the citizens.’ 


*Celtic, Romance, Germanic, Slavic, Lett, Hellenic, Illyrian, Indic, Finnish, Finnish- 
urgic, Tatar and Basque. See Wilhelm Schmidt, Die Sprachfamilien der Erde. 

5Count Paul Teleki, “The different types of ethnic mixture of population” (Hun- 
garian Memorandum, 5; International Studies Conference, 10th Session, Budapest, 
1937). In millions: Albanese 1.5; Bulgarians 6; Gypsies 0.5; Czechs 7.5; Esthonians 1; 
Greeks 6; Croatians 3.5; Poles 25; Latvians 1.5; Lithuanians 2; Hungarians 11; 
Macedonians 2; Germans (in the above mentioned area only) about 20; Italians 
(not including the Apennine peninsula) 1; Rumanians 13.5; Russians 10; White 
Russians 5; Ruthenians 1; Serbians 7; Swedes 2; Slovaks 2.5; Turks (in European 
Turkey only) 2; Ukrainians 10; Jews 6; divers others 11. Cf. G. M. Morant, The 
races of Central Europe, and Wilhelm Winkler, Statistisches Handbuch der europ- 
dischen Minderheiten (Vienna, 1931). 

SPasquale Stanislao Mancini, Della nazionalita come fondamento del diritto delle 
genti (1851). His teaching is summarized in the sentence: “Every nation should form 
a State and all members of a nation only one State.” Cf. Castellani: Les maitres de 
Pécole italienne du droit international au X1Xe siécle (Paris, 1933). 

7Cf. Guido Zernatto: “L’Autriche et Europe Centrale” in Politique Etrangére 
(Paris, N. 1, Février, 1940). 
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Theoretically speaking, there are various possibilities of 
removing these nationality conflicts from the world. The first 
solution would be the foundation of a single nation in Europe. 
The first condition for this would be the introduction of a uni- 
versal language. This, often envisioned and often described, 
is an impossibility. The conflict of nationalities has its root 
in the will to retain the mother tongue. The whole problem 
of nationality has arisen from the fact that different States 
within a small area have wished to form universal languages. 
The nationality conflict in the old Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy arose out of the language question.’ The same was true 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and even of Hungary. This fact 
alone, prescinding from other important arguments, shows the 
Utopian character of the idea of a universal language.° 

The second way to liquidate the nationality question would 
be a large-scale repatriation of all groups of people in order 
to form closed language districts. Since the great repatria- 
tion, which was carried out between Turkey and Greece after 
the last war, this idea has continued to win more and more 
followers. Between Italy and Germany the repatriation of the 
Germans in the South Tyrol was agreed upon, in order to in- 
sure for Italy the important Brenner pass.” Germans from the 


8The last compact majority of the old Austrian Reichsrat (Parliament) broke up 
on the question whether in the high school of a small town in Styria instruction should 
be given in Slovenic as well as in German or not. Cf. Joseph Redlich, Kaiser Franz 
Josef von Osterreich” (Berlin, 1929). 

°On the language question Max Weber expresses himself in Wirtschaft und Gesell- 
schaft: “Die Bedeutung der Sprache ist in notwendigem Steigen begriffen parallel 
mit der Demokratisierung von Staat, Gesellschaft und Kultur. Denn gerade fir die 
Massen spielt die Sprache schon rein 6konomisch eine entscheidendere Rolle als fir den 
besitzenderen biirgerlichen Geprages, der wenigstens in Sprachgebieten gleichartiger 
Kultur meist die fremde Sprache spricht, wahrend der Kleinbiirger und Proletarier 
im fremden Sprachgebeit ungleich starker auf den Zusammenhalt mit Gleichsprach- 
igen angewiesen ist. Und dann vor allem: Die Sprache, das heisst die auf ihr auf- 
gebaute Kultur sind das erste und ziemlich das einzige Kulturtgut welches den 
Massen beim Aufsteig zur Teilnahme an der Kultur tiberhaupt zuganglich wird.” 

The emigration of the Germans from South Tyrol does not seem to have been 
so extensive as had been expected in Germany. Of about 250,000 German-speaking 
people in the district only 50,803 persons, according to the official Italian statistics 
for the year 1940, emigrated into Germany. 
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Baltic lands, from Rumania, and certain parts of Poland were 
transported into central Germany. Poles were moved out of 
the mixed-language portions of West Poland and Frenchmen 
from Alsace, in order to make room for German settlers." The 
movement was not completely carried out and should there- 
fore bear fruit in the future. What will be the result? It is 
quite possible that, by means of repatriations, certain boundary 
corrections may be carried out. If the German Reich finds 
the power and the time to do it, it will certainly be possible 
to make the German language boundaries conterminous with 
its State boundaries in many places. The nationalities problem 
would not thereby be solved. To solve the question in the 
proper way at least 10-15 million people would have to change 
their homes. We do not, however, believe that during or after 
this war anyone in Europe will have the time and money for 
such an undertaking. And what would be the result? In a 
few decades, new folk groups or minorities would have been 
formed within the various States. In our time, the geograph- 
ical location of certain industrial and mining districts, arter- 
ies of communication, and markets and harbors make it 
necessary that the density of population at these points remain 
approximately the same. Every State must take thought to 
maintain these densities and where possible to increase them. 
It is, however, a universally recognized fact that the birth 
rate of almost all great cities and centers of industry is too 
small to maintain an equal population level.” Thence follows 
the necessity of a constant migration, which moves from the 
districts of higher birth rate into the districts with smaller 


The migration of the Jews, which has occurred in many European States, es- 
pecially in Germany, as the result of persecutions and exceptive legislation, belongs 
to another type. The problem here is not with linguistically, but with religiously 
and racially, different parts of the population, the overwhelming majority of which 
has lived in scattered cities and closed territories, never fully settled. 

12N, Briickner, “Die Entwicklung der grosstadtischen Bevélkerung im Gebiete des 
deutschen Reiches,” in Allg. Statistisches Archiv, Berlin, Jahrgang 1890); Rudolf 
Heberle: “Die Bedeutung der Wanderungen im sozialen Leben der Volker,” in Reine 
und angewandte Soziologie (Leipzig, 1936); and R. Heberle and F. Meyer: Die 
Grosstédte im Strome der Binnenwanderung (Leipzig, 1937). 
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birth rates. In Europe, ratios now stand so that the peoples 
of the eastern and southern half of the continent show a much 
higher birth rate than those of the middle and of the west.” 
Therefore, in the future, increasing numbers of members of 
other nationalities will penetrate, be admitted, indeed be in- 
vited into the closed districts of the west in order to maintain 
the productivity of these lands. Certainly the majority of 
these people will be assimilated, that is, pass into the com- 
munity of language of the new fatherland. The assimilation, 
however, remains necessarily restricted, because a great num- 
ber of the new arrivals (as is shown by the example of the 
U.S.A.) always act to preserve their language; since the same 
industrial position binds them into close association. 

The second reason which militates against an assimilation 
of the new arrivals from the east will be found, in a few 
decades, in the fact that a new magnet for the mobile masses 
will arise in Russia. The new industrial districts of the USSR 
will—for the first time in history—require and attract men in 
increasing numbers. A current opposed to the western nations 
will thereupon arise, which may become dangerous insofar as 
many of the overpopulated lands are of the Slavic tongue, and 
therefore their inhabitants prefer migration into a Slavic land 
rather than into a German or Latin language district. This 
situation will force the western nations—especially Germany 
—to make concessions to immigrants, concessions of a national- 
cultural nature; by such concessions new “minorities” will be 
immediately set up. Such considerations reveal the imprac- 
ticability of transpatriation. 


18The fecundity of Slavic women is approximately double that of German, French 
or English women. Cf. Friedrich Burgdérfer, Volk ohne Jugend (Berlin, 1937). 
Cf. Corrado Gini, Saggi de Demografia (Comitato Italiano per lo studio dei prob- 
lemi della popolazione, Serie I, Vol. V (Rome, 1934); Arthur Dix, Deutscher Im- 
perialismus (Leipzig, 1912); Wilhelm Hartnacke, 15 Millionen Begabtenausfall 
(Munich, 1939); A. M. Carr-Saunders, World Population (Oxford, 1936); F. Bov- 
erat, La race blanche en danger du mort (Paris, 1933); Alfred R. Frey, “Die Unter- 
schiede der Fortpflanzung in den verschiedenen Berufen und Konfessionen wahrend 
der Jahre 1926-1929” (Munich, Archiv fiir Rassen- und Gesellschaftsbiologie, Band 28, 
2. Heft); Frank Lorimer and Frederic Osborn, Dynamics of population (New York, 
1934). 
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There is only one promising way of solving the nationality 
problem: the separation of Nation and State, that is, the 
scrapping of the illogical identification of nation and State 
which was born in the nineteenth century, and the constitution 
of autonomous cultural nations. 

The sum total of the sociological bonds of the modern world 
can be divided into three main groups: a) bonds of a govern- 
mental nature; b) bonds of an economic nature; c) bonds of 
a cultural nature. The governmental bonds comprise the range 
of duties of politics, of right living, of the forces of order, of 
economic organization and of the other institutions which the 
State conducts, administers or maintains. The economic bonds 
are partly of a purely economic nature, arising from the play 
of such forces of the markets as supply, demand, consump- 
tion, and the location of industrial centers, and partly of a 
planned nature, as brought about by the direction of the State 
or by other forces. The cultural bonds comprise spiritual-cul- 
tural goods and services which are intimately bound up with 
a language. 

This threefold division is arrived at by the establishment of 
the essential distinction between the chief groups of sociolog- 
ical bonds of the modern world. The State implies power, 
order and justice; economics supposes necessity and inclina- 
tion; culture connotes sensation, will and consciousness. 

The boundaries of the States are never conterminous with 
those of industry;“ nor are State and industrial boundaries 
ever conterminous with those of cultural communities. A 
sensible order of the future will have to take account of the 
difference. Industry will, in accordance with its own extensive 
needs, in the future have to form greater currency, tariff and 
labor organizations than heretofore. Many smaller economic 
areas, corresponding to the post-war countries, will combine 
into larger economic unions. In this it will be immaterial, 
from many points of view, whether the power of decision 


14Cf, August Lésch: Die rdumliche Ordnung der Wirtschaft (Jena, 1940). 
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within the new and greater economic units be exercised by 
particular economic forces, by collective organizations, or by 
States. For Europe two or three such economic unions are en- 
visioned; one classed as industrial and one or two denoted 
as agrarian. 

How many States will remain in Europe after this war can- 
not be stated at present, since neither of the two warring par- 
ties has expressed an official definition of war aims. Not even 
if an English definition were at hand and if the New Order 
of the Axis Powers were clearly formulated could one answer 
that question. The number and boundaries of the future 
States will remain uncertain until the end of the war. 

Of course, one may indulge in speculation on this matter. It 
might be assumed as probable that the smaller States of Eur- 
ope—should any arise or remain—will unite to form larger 
units, federations, for better protection against possible future 
attacks. Federations of this type would be above all conceiv- 
able and desirable in that multi-national zone which lies be- 
tween Germany, Russia and Italy, and is the storm center of 
Europe. Poland, Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia, Hungary, 
Austria and all the Balkan States lie in a zone which could 
be conceived as divided into three such federations: one com- 
prising the Balkans, the second uniting the Danube and Mol- 
dau district, and the third organizing the district of old Poland 
and the non-Russian and non-German districts in the Baltic 
area. Other federations beyond the region mentioned would 
be possible between the Scandinavian states, between Belgium 
and Holland and possibly between Spain and Portugal. 

Combinations of this type have today at most a propagan- 
distic purpose. The final decisions will be made by might. 
And today who knows where might will be at the decisive 
hour, or on what principles power will be exercised. Even 
on the assumption that the final decision will be made by the 
peoples concerned and by way of a plebiscite, it is vain to 
make predictions about future plebiscites whose conditions 
are unknown. 
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If we are to solve the nationality problem and remove it as 
a cause of future wars our immediate interest should be cen- 
tered on the settlement of the national, that is cultural ques- 
tions, rather than on the political or industrial constellation 
of the future. The regulation of the nationalities problem 
could be made possible through the formation of completely 
new autonomous institutions, through an organized order of 
cultural nations. 

Just as the Church unites her adherents into a unit without 
regard to State boundaries, in exactly the same way could the 
cultural nations in future organize their adherents as a unit 
without regard to State boundaries. Minorities would not be 
possible, since each minority would be simply a part of a 
whole, a part of a cultural nation. 

Every nationality which consists of more than at least a 
million members, or, if this should not be the case, possesses 
and carries on a culture that is of value io all, should be con- 
stituted as a cultural nation. 

The chief requisite—if the numerical requirements is met 
—would be that the community which desires to be constituted 
possess an elaborated literary language. It would be im- 
material, whether this literary language of one cultural na- 
tion be also spoken by another community, which for its part 
might desire to form another individual cultural nation. 

Each cultural nation would have to furnish its own autono- 
mous structure. It would only have to adopt, as is customary 
in international law, certain principles which would be com- 
mon to all cultural nations. 

Such principles could be based on a certain minimum of 
autonomous rights with respect to the State, on the prohibi- 
tion of a too extensive personal union with the State, and on 
educational principles and rules, which are to be obeyed in 
the intercourse of cultural nations with one another and with 
the State. 

The position of the cultural nations would be comparable to 
the position which the Holy See occupies in relation to the 
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States. It would be necessary to endow them with a certain 
moral sovereignty, and certain of their institutions with extra- 
territoriality. They would never stand in the relation of sub- 
jects to the States or federations of States, but in an equality 
of right. 

The autonomous cultural nations would have the task of 
securing the rights of their citizens by treaties, of promoting 
their spiritual welfare and of preserving their common tradi- 
tions. 

In no case would the cultural nations find it necessary to 
overstep in any way their sphere of activity and to enter di- 
rectly into political life. They themselves, their functionaries, 
and their members would be bound to prosecute their political 
rights in the way which is legally opened for them by the 
State within the framework of its Constitution. 

The autonomous cultural nations would here and there 
evidently require protection from certain States. Therefore, 
a collective promise of protection would be required of all 
States, the execution of which would have to be established in 
advance in all its parts and for all cases. 

On the other hand, the cultural nations would unite in a 
great Internationale. The Grand Council of this Interna- 
tionale would have to possess disciplinary powers, in order, 
should it ever become necessary, to protect the States from the 
encroachments of this or that cultural nation. 

Such a system would be in a position to neutralize one of the 
most dangerous explosives in the community of men. Such 
a system would finally give to the inner life of humanity that 
Lebensraum which it requires in order to continue its upward 
path to the ancient ideals of humanity. 

The States of the future will continue to grow into giant 
enterprises of welfare and social justice. The State of our time 
is predestined to become more and more materialistic, more 
of a mere organization, arrangement, enterprise. An enter- 
prise, however, is not a fatherland. The fatherland of the 
future will be the cultural nation. 





The Meaning 
of the Renaissance 


WALTER W. J. WILKINSON 


T WAS Jules Michelet (1798-1874) who first said that 
I the significance of the Renaissance was the discovery of 
the world and of man. This view implies that the men 
of the Middle Ages were lacking in knowledge and under- 
standing of the world and in appreciation of its beauties, 
knew little of psychology, and were oblivious of the value of 
the individual soul. Later historians, repeating Michelet’s 
views, have gone on to assert that the cause of the medieval 
ignorance of man and the world was a superstitious, ultra- 
mundane religion; that the rigid Scholasticism which accom- 
panied this religion made impossible the freedom necessary 
to discover man and the world. 

Such a view of the Middie Ages has now become untenable. 
But though there has been a rectification of the distorted 
medieval picture, few Catholics in this country have con- 
cerned themselves with the problem of determining the posi- 
tive significance of the Renaissance itself, essential as this is 
if they are to find an orientation of their intellectual position 
in relation to modern civilization. A beginning has been 
made in the writings of the philosopher-historian, Monsignor 
Francesco Olgiati, of the Catholic University of the Sacred 
Heart, Milan, Italy; yet the basic ideas of his volume, 
L’anima dell’umanesimo e del rinascimento (Milan, 1924), 
seem to be all too little known in this country. 

The derogatory picture of the Middle Ages began to appear 
in the writings of the humanists of the fourteenth century. 
Thus, Filippo Villani (1325-1405) wrote in his Liber de 
civitatis Florentiae famosis civibus that literature declined 
during the medieval period because Catholic teaching held 
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the product of poetic imagination in abhorrence as being per- 
nicious and vain. The revival came, he said, only with the 
literary productions of Dante (1265-1321) and Petrarch 
(1304-1374). Leonardo Bruni (1369-1444) not only agreed 
with Villani, but felt that praise even for Dante must be 
restrained; after all, he excelled only in the rima volgare, 
and his Latin style was in no way comparable to that of 
Petrarch.’ This idea that the revival of literature began with 
Petrarch has been repeated, of course, many times since. 
Condemnation of what were considered stylistic short- 
comings of medieval literature was paralleled in the field 
of the history of art. This point of view appeared at an early 
date in the Commentariit of Lorenzo Ghiberti (1378-1455) ,° 
and was later given its classic expression in the famous work 
by Giorgio Vasari (1511-1574), The Lives of the Most Emt- 
nent Painters, Sculptors and Architects. Vasari considered 
medieval art to be rough and awkward. He only mentioned 
the maniera greca (Byzantine) and the maniera tedesca 
(Gothic) in an introductory way, he said, in order that con- 
temporary artists “having seen how art may be raised to the 
greatest heights from small beginnings, and how from such 
heights may drop to the lowest depths . . . can now under- 
stand its renaissance, and that same perfection to which it 
has risen in our own times.”* The revival of painting in 


1Wallace K. Ferguson, “Humanist views of the Renaissance,” in American Historical 
Review, XLV (1939), 19. 

*Angelo Solerti, editor, Autobiografie e vite de’ maggiori scrittori italiani (Milan, 
1903), pp. 110-122. 

8Federico Chabod, “Rinascimento,” in Enciclopedia italiana (36 volumes, Rome, 
Treccani, 1929-1939), XXIX, 347. 

‘Translated from Giorgio Vasari, Le wite de’ pit eccellenti pittori, scultori e archi- 
tetti (Trieste, 1862), p. 57. The passage is sufficiently important to quote in the 
original: “Il che ho io perd fatto, non tanto traportato dall’affezione dell’arte, 
quanto mosso dal benefizio et utile comune degli artefici nostri; i quali avendo 
veduto in che modo ella da piccol principio si conducesse alla somma altezza, e 
come da grado si nobile precipitasse in rovina estrema, e per conseguente la natura 
di quest’ arte simile a quella dell’ altre, che come i corpi umani hanno il nascere, il 
_crescere, lo invecchiare ed il morire, potranno ora pit facilmente conoscere il pro- 
gresso della sua rinascita e di quella stessa perfezione dove ella @ risalita ne’ tempi 
nostri.” 
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Italy began, he believed, with Cimabue (1240?-1302) and 
Giotto (1266-1336). Hence, in painting as in literature the 
idea developed that the medieval period could offer only 
crude, barbaric productions, in contrast with the polished 
works of the Renaissance, beginning in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century. Vasari seems to have concerned himself 
with the matter chiefly from a technical point of view, but 
his ideas furnished abundant fuel for later historians who 
sought to condemn medieval civilization. 

In the eighteenth century, historians of the Enlightenment 
condemned medieval civilization for more serious reasons 
than the “stylistic” and “technical” objections of the humanists 
and the art historians. They were convinced that progress 
could come only through the complete and unhampered ex- 
ercise of reason, and were predisposed to applaud a period 
which rebelled against authority. Thus Voltaire (1694-1778) 
in his Essat sur les moeurs complains of the barbarism of the 
Latin hymns of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; and 
insisted that the medieval technical deficiencies were due to 
the philosophical basis upon which the civilization rested: 
“Scholastic theology, the bastard offspring of Aristotelian 
philosophy, badly translated and poorly understood, did more 
injury to reason and polite studies than had the Huns and 
Vandals.”* It was in Italy at the close of the thirteenth and 
beginning of the fourteenth century, he said, that people began 
to emerge from medieval brutality.° 

The theories of Georg F. W. Hegel (1770-1831) concern- 
ing the Renaissance proceed chiefly from his philosophical 
position. He saw the Middle Ages as being completely ultra- 
mundane in spirit and considered that it was only with the 
Reformation that the individual came into a consciousness of 
his own Spirituality. The cause for this, he said, was art, 
which spiritualizes mere material objects; and the grasping 
of this idea carried with it the dissolution of the Scholastic 


5Translated from Voltaire, Oeuvres complétes, volume 17 (Paris, 1785) p. 376. 
8Jbid., Chapters 81 and 82. 
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notion of transcendence. The subject, man, began to feel the 
divine within himself. This development was reinforced by 
the humanistic return to the study of antiquity, to the litera- 
ture of Greece, especially the writings of Plato. The urging 
of the spirit outward and the desire of man to become ac- 
quainted with his world led to maritime explorations and dis- 
coveries.' In summary, he wrote as follows: 


These three events—the so-called Revival of Learning, the flourishing of 
the Fine Arts and the discovery of America and of the passage to India by 
the Cape—may be compared with that blush of dawn, which after long 
storms first betokens the return of a bright and glorious day. This day is 
the day of Universality, which breaks upon the world after the long, eventful, 
and terrible night of the Middle Ages.® 


THE MICHELET-BURCKHARDT INTERPRETATION 


In 1855 Jules Michelet forged his dramatic phrase, “the 
discovery of the world, the discovery of man.’”” Michelet’s 
earlier writings had expressed admiration for the medieval 
period in French history. But later he turned toward liberal- 
ism and became anticlerical. It seems that his idealization 
of the Renaissance period at the expense of the medieval was 
due in large part to this change which had come over his per- 
sonal intellectual position. 

The formula which Michelet first stated was given full de- 
velopment five years later in Jacob Burckhardt’s Civilization 
of the Renaissance in Italy.” Burckhardt followed Michelet 
in attributing to the Renaissance the discovery of the world 
and of man. During the Middle Ages, he wrote, a veil woven 


7Georg F. W. Hegel, Philosophy of History, translated by J. Sibree (N. Y., 1901), 
pp. 512-515. 

8]bid., p. 515. 

“Ces esprits trop prévenus ont seulement oublié deux choses, petites en effet, 
qui appartiennent a cet Age plus qu’a tous ses prédécesseurs: la découverte du monde, 
la découverte de l'homme.” J. Michelet, Histoire de France au seizidme sidcle: Renais- 
sance (Volume 7 of his Histoire de France Paris, 1855), p. ii. 

1°For a recent criticism of Burckhardt see C. E. Trinkaus, Adversity’s Noblemen, 
The Italian Humanists on Happiness (New York, 1940), reviewed in THoucut, XV 
(1940), 713-15. 
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of faith, illusion and childish prepossession made it impossible 
for men to see reality, either objectively or subjectively. He 
praised the Renaissance as the great period of liberation which 
brought with it the rise of individualism.” And he meant by 
this not only that individuality was fostered, but also that 
personality in its fullest sense first came to be recognized and 
appreciated.” 

The History of Italian Literature, by Francesco de Sanctis 
(1817-1883), who was greatly influenced by Hegel, pictures 
medieval civilization as dominated by the spirit of transcen- 
dence, so that earthly life lost all seriousness and value: feel- 
ing springing from natural and human inclinations was con- 
sidered sin; poetry was held to be the mother of lies; the 
theater, the food of the devil (I, 291-3). This point of view 
continues today in the writings of Giovanni Gentile. Largely 
due to the Hegelian influence in his thought, Gentile holds 
that transcendent medieval philosophy denied all reality, 
power and value to man. During the Renaissance, he says, 
the new scientific conscience was brought in by men like 
Giordano Bruno, who swept away the medieval clouds, and 
began “the modern age for scientific thought.” 

The Michelet-Burckhardt theory was made popular in the 


11“In the Middle Ages both sides of human consciousness—that which was turned 
within as that which was turned without—lay dreaming or half awake beneath a 
common veil. The veil was woven of faith, illusion, and childish prepossession, 
through which the world and history were seen clad in strange hues. Man was 
conscious of himself only as a member of a race, people, party, family or corporation 
—only through some general category. In Italy this veil first melted into air; an 
objective treatment and consideration of the state and of all things of this world 
became possible. The subjective side at the same time asserted itself with corre- 
sponding emphasis; man became a spiritual individual, and recognized himself as 
such.” The S.G.C. Middlemore translation (N. Y., n. d.), p. 70. 

12He speaks of “the ban laid upon human personality during the Middle Ages” 
(Ibid.). 


13Cf, Francesco Formigari, “Francesco de Sanctis,” in Enciclopedia italiana, XII, 
657. 
MGiovanni Gentile, Giordano Bruno e il pensiero del rinascimento (Florence, 1925, 
2nd ed.), pp. 4-10; 187-198. See, also, Giovanni Gentile, “La concezione umanistica 
del mondo,” in Nuowa antologia, volume 277 (della raccolta 355), 7th series (May- 


June, 1931), pp. 307-317, especially p. 315. 
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English speaking world during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century by the well known work by John Addington 
Symonds (1840-1893), Renaissance in Italy. According to 


Symonds: 


The mental condition of the Middle Ages was one of ignorant prostration 
before the idols of the Church—dogma and authority and scholasticism. . . . 
During the Middle Ages man had lived enveloped in a cowl. He had not 
seen the beauty of the world, or had seen it only to cross himself, and turn 
aside and tell his beads and pray. . . . The Renaissance was the liberation 
of the reason from a dungeon, the double discovery of the outer and the 


inner world. 


RECTIFICATIONS 


Not all historians were willing to follow in Burckhardt’s 
footsteps. Soon after the appearance of his Civilization of the 
Renaissance in Italy, works began to appear which protested 
against the “‘isolating’’ of the movement from the rest of his- 
tory, which was essential in his theory. A review of the 
French translation of Burckhardt’s book, written by Emile 
Gebhart in 1885, was one of the voices in this reaction. Geb- 
hart pointed out that although medieval civilization continued 
in France even up to the sixteenth century, in Italy from 
the twelfth century on there was an attempt to reject the 
weighty cape of the past. Those characteristics which Burck- 
hardt held up as being typical of the Renaissance were, as far 
as Italy was concerned, to be found in the medieval period. 
Such traits as knowledge and appreciation of nature, and 
psychological insight into man, as revealed in biographical 
studies, were found in medieval Italy, where there was no 
sharp, abrupt break between medieval and Renaissance civi- 
lization, but rather a gradual development of the former into 
the latter.” 


SJohn Addington Symonds, Renaissance in Italy, 2 volumes (N. Y., 1935), pp. 5-9. 

Emile Gebhart, “La Renaissance italienne et la philosophie de histoire; la théorie 
de Jacob Burckhardt,” in Rewue des deux mondes, Nov. 15, 1885, pp. 347; 353-354; 
366-369. 
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In this country, the late Charles Homer Haskins’ The 
Renaissance of the Twelfth Century rejected the idea of 
sharp contrasts between successive periods. Speaking chiefly 
upon the basis of his study of the Latin literature of the 
twelfth century, Haskins was convinced that the Middle Ages 
had much to exhibit of life, color and change, much eager 
searching after knowledge and beauty, many creative ac- 
complishments in art, literature and institutions. The twelfth 
century saw the crusades, the rise of towns, the earliest bureau- 
cratic states in the west, the culmination of Romanesque art, 
the beginning of Gothic, the beginning of vernacular litera- 
ture, the revival of Latin classics and Roman law, the recovery 
of Greek science, and the origin of universities. 

Burckhardt erred in denying the medieval contribution to 
the recognition and appreciation of individuality. As Mau- 
rice de Wulf has said, the feudal sentiment, par excellence, 
was the recognition of the value and dignity of the individual 
man. All feudal obligations were founded upon respect for 
personality and the given word. The loyalty between lord 
and vassal was reciprocal. The same point of view was re- 
flected in the philosophy of the time. No philosophy ever 
insisted more upon the independence, the value, and the dig- 
nity of human life than did Scholasticism. It held that “the 
only existing reality is individuality,” and “whether man or 
animal or plant or chemical body or what not, a being must 
exist as an individual, incommunicable and undivided in 
itself.” In the educational theory of St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, we find that they advocated individualized 
instruction for the unfolding of the best peculiarities which 
might potentially reside in each person.” Medieval theorists, 
with their understanding of the wisdom of God knew that 
the diversity of personalities would all fit together to form a 


Maurice de Wulf, Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages (Princeton, 


1922) pp. 33-34, 210. 
18Norman Nelson, “Individualism as a criterion of the Renaissance,” in The 


Journal of English and Germanic Philology, volume 32 (1933), p. 322. 
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perfect whole in the divine scheme of things. Such a sanc- 
tioning of diversity might be called “personalism,” as Pro- 
fessor Norman Nelson has suggested, to distinguish it from 
the Renaissance conception which urged unrestrained singu- 
larity in men, which might be called “individualism” (Jbid., 
p. 334). The two conceptions are certainly different. Burck- 
hardt sometimes means the first and sometimes the second when 
he acclaims the rise of Renaissance “individualism.” 

There is evidence to show, also, that Burckhardt was in 
error in saying that medieval men were blind to the beauties 
of this world. Emile Male has pointed out that a study of the 
decorations of the buildings of the thirteenth century reveals 
craftsmen who had a vigorous love and appreciation of nature. 
Representations of the various fauna and flora of the different 
parts of France were carved upon the columns of their build- 
ings with much understanding and care. The medieval artist 
loved the plants he saw, and he believed that they were en- 
tirely worthy to grace the House of God. Far from despising 
nature, he “gazed upon every blade of grass with reverence.” 

Likewise, consideration of the life and works of typical 
medieval men gives convincing evidence of their vigorous 
interest in the world about them. One has only to think of 
the great interest which a man like Dante had in all that this 
world has to offer. His life was an active one: a pleasant, 
fun-loving youth, military activity at Campaldino, seven years 
in Florentine political life, diplomatic missions, and family 
life. In addition there were his lectures, his phenomenal 
erudition, and his creative literary efforts. He had great 
faith in human progress, and believed that it was treason to 
humanity for a man of education to fail to contribute some- 
thing to our common culture. “A life like Dante’s, so active, 
so contemplative, so creative, was a life not less abundant than 
the life of any ‘modern’ who has a claim to the name of human- 
ist” (G. G. Walsh in THOUGHT, XIV, Sept., 1939, p. 390). 


Emile Male, Religious Art in France, XIII Century, translated by Dora Nussey 
(London, 1913), pp. 48-53. 
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THE CATHOLIC INTERPRETATION 


The Michelet-Burckhardt misconception of the Middle 
ages need not concern us further. But what, now, are we to 
think of the characteristics which have been attributed to the 
new period of the Renaissance itself? According to an ex- 
treme view of the intellectual developments of the period 
since the Middle Ages: 


Philosophies contradictory with themselves were set forth by the dozen, 
and none of them possessed the solid foundation of truth. None possessed 
universality or durability, and for three centuries there was a continual 
decline from error to error. The philosophy of Descartes (in which he 
sought to apply to reason the method which Luther had adopted in faith), 
that of Locke, of Malebranche, Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and Schelling, 
and many others, give complete evidence of the weakness of even powerful 
intellects whenever they are opposed to truth. The history of modern phi- 
losophy is nothing but a record of the intellectual aberrations of man, aban- 
doned to the inebriation of his own pride.” 


There is much in this condemnation which is true. One 
cannot, however, accept such a summary dismissal of all 
modern thought and civilization. To do so would be con- 
trary to some of the basic historical principles of Scholastic 
philosophy. We know that there is a Providence in history. 
As Monsignor Olgiati has written: 

History is not in the devil’s hands, but God’s. The fundamental doctrines 
of scholasticism forbid the summary condemnation of several centuries of 
history, and impose upon us the obligation of examining modern speculation 
and modern history, in order to see what progress they have marked, or are 
destined to mark in the upward struggle of humanity.” 


Ludwig Freiherr von Pastor has attempted to handle the 
problem by pointing out that there were two parallel cur- 
rents in the Renaissance stream. While admitting that there 
was much in the period that was deplorable, he finds much 


20]. M. Cornoldi, S. I.: Institutiones philosophiae speculativae ad mentem Sancti 


Thomae Aquinatis (Bononiae, 1878), pp. xxiv-xxv. 
21Translated from Olgiati, L’anima dell’umanesimo e del rinascimento, p. 22. 
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that was laudable. Side by side with murders, immorality, 
Machiavellian diplomacy, obscene literature and art, there 
were splendid examples of family life and personal integrity. 
The period produced a number of remarkable saints. These 
included St. Bernardino of Siena (1380-1444), St. John 
Capistran (1385-1456), St. Catherine of Bologna (d. 1463), 
and St. Antoninus (1389-1459). There were Christian hu- 
manists such as Ambrogio Traversari (1386-1439), Maffeo 
Vegio (1407-1458), and Vittorino da Feltre (1378-1446) .” 

The problem, however, is not merely to describe the Renais- 
sance, but to give its historical significance. Monsignor 
Olgiati’s answer is as follows: 


If we can distinguish the earlier period by its abstract process, the charac- 
teristic presented by the Renaissance, in every field is that of concreteness. 
Certainly, there is no denying that man may have developed his individuality, 
nor is it to be denied that nature has become understood and dominated to 
a greater degree, but both one and the other appertain to . . . concreteness, 
which . . . is in opposition neither with the abstract process of the pre- 
Renaissance world, nor, much less, with the existence of the transcendent 
God. Rather, it marks a true progress in the various fields of culture and 


human activity.” 


By “Abstract process” is meant that which is concerned 
with determining the nature of a being. When the process 
is used, for example, in the consideration of a circle it is con- 
cerned not with the material with which it is drawn, but 
rather with what it is that makes it a circle and not a square. It 
is this process of abstraction which gives the character and 


"Ludwig Freiherr von Pastor, Geschichte der Pdapste seit dem Ausgang des 
Mittelalters (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1925, Sth-7th editions), I, 1-2; 44-55; 47; and 
III (3rd-4th editions, 1899), pp. 75-76, especially, and pp. 3-172 in general. 

Translated from Olgiati, of. cif., p. 92. Federico Chabod, in his article, “Il 
Rinascimento nelle recenti interpretazioni,” in Bulletin of the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences, Volume 5, pt. 2, number 19 (1933), p. 220, note ‘2, finds 
Monsignor Olgiati’s view unacceptable. He feels that the concreteness of the Renais- 
sance was more than a correction of the earlier method of abstraction, that it was a 
substantially different way of grasping the world and life. We believe that Chabod 
fails to see that Olgiati’s purpose is to give the historical significance of the 
Renaissance, rather than merely to describe it. 
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temper of pre-Renaissance philosophy. It must be recog- 
nized, of course, that there were also contributions during 
the earlier period in the realm of concreteness. The main 
stream of the pre-Renaissance period, however, was the study 
of reality by means of the process of abstraction. Such a 
process does not exhaust the domain of reality. It was natural 
that after studying the universal there would come a time 
when men would turn more attention to study of the indi- 
vidual, when the process of abstraction would come to be 
accompanied to a greater degree by that of concreteness.” 

This transition to concreteness may be seen in the literature 
of the period, for example, in the writings of Petrarch. Laura 
is a living woman of flesh and blood, not a symbol of philoso- 
phy, as had often (though not always), been the case in 
medieval literature. 

The trend toward concreteness continues and increases in 
the works of later writers, in Ariosto, for example. The 
Orlando Furioso, in its “harmony” and beauty of expression, 
is a remarkable work of art. Its content, however, is de- 
plorable. The harmony of medieval literature was a sacred 
harmony from above, carrying with it a conception of in- 
tense seriousness of life, in its relation to religion, country and 
family. Ariosto’s work, however, was devoid of such serious- 
ness, for the author was concerned with only one thing: the 
production of a perfectly finished work of art.” 

Turning to the field of politics we find a concreteness that 
is overwhelming, for example, in the writings of Machiavelli. 
The political world about him had forgotten that the created 
beings of this world were obligated to act in conformity with 
the laws of the Supreme Being. Machiavelli reflected this 
in his denial that a Supreme Being in any way affected events 
here below. What happens is dependent, he said, solely upon 


%4John S. Zybura, editor, Present-Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism (St. 
Louis, 1927), containing the essay by Monsignor Francesco Olgiati, “Italian Neo- 
Scholasticism and Its Relation to Other Philosophical Currents,” pp. 287-292. 

BOlgiati, op. cit., pp. 115-24; 146-157. 
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the strength and virtua of men themselves (except for the 
element of chance). It was upon such a basis that he wrote 
his histories, and that he formulated the principles of practical 
politics by the use of which he believed might be achieved his 
great ideal: the liberation and unification of Italy. 

His ideal of national unity was all embracing. For him it 
absorbed both religion and the individual, an ideal completely 
foreign to the medieval theory. Machiavelli’s work, never- 
theless, was not without its value. Monsignor Olgiati has 
written concerning this: 

Just as after reading Carl Marx, none, not even the most determined 
enemy of historical materialism, can study history without taking into con- 
sideration the influence of economic factors, so after the study of that epoch 
[the Renaissance] and the meditation of The Prince, one cannot in judging 
or in creating history fail to remember the absolute necessity of the concrete 
sense of human reality, without which we run the risk of diverting ourselves 
with fantasies, of meeting with delusions and defeats, of wasting our efforts.” 


It was in the field of science that the Renaissance made some 
of its most spectacular achievements in concreteness. How- 
ever, with da Vinci, as later with Galileo there was a failure 
to realize the true value of the methods of metaphysics within 
its own sphere. Both men were acutely conscious of the 
blunders which had come as a result of attempts to reach 
scientific truth by means of abstract methods. In emphasiz- 
ing this they made a real contribution to the progress of 
human knowledge. Their error was in failing to recognize 
that the abstract methods of metaphysics remain valid within 
their own field.” 

The meaning of the Renaissance, then, is not that man has 
discovered himself and the world by dismissing God and 
Scholasticism. Such a point of view will not hold, because 
it neglects the real achievements of the Middle Ages in under- 
Standing and appreciating man and the world about him. 
It is false, secondly, because it fails to understand that the 


61 bid., p. 302. 
7 1bid., pp. 807-847. 
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truths of medieval metaphysics remain true today. Abstrac- 
tion, which is the proper process of metaphysics, did at times 
during the Middle Ages fall inadvertently into fields which 
were properly the domain of concreteness. The men of the 
Renaissance were profoundly conscious of this error, and it 
is their correction of it that makes their works so interesting 
to us. Unfortunately, zeal for the new method caused them 
to forget that the old method of abstraction remains valid 
within its own sphere. Decline of morality and rise of indi- 
vidual anarchy were to be expected when man the created 
refused to recognize the supremacy of God the Creator. As 
Monsignor Olgiati has written: 

Greek abstraction and the Christian God have not been overthrown by 
the splendid progress of the glorious epoch [the Renaissance]. . . . The soul 
of St. Thomas does not die, nor will the soul of humanism and the Renais- 
sance die. These do not exclude each other, notwithstanding their diversity; 
but organically harmonize themselves, singing in the continuity of develop- 
ment and in the rationality of history the presence of the living God.* 


With this point of view, it should be possible to find a proper 
orientation toward the Renaissance and modern civilization. 
One can be aware that departure from the eternally true 
principles of medieval metaphysics is the root of many of the 
problems which harass our present-day world; and that to get 
back to those principles is essential if we are to solve our 
problems. But, at the same time, one must recognize the 
necessity of concrete investigation in its proper place—to 
deepen man’s understanding of himself and the world about 


him. 


ee 


*87bid., p. 852. 





The World Crisis and 
Human Personality 


DIETRICH VON HILDEBRAND 


HE WORLD TODAY offers a picture of human so- 
cieties denuded of all elements of Christian thought 
and Christian life, of societies which have denied 
Christian principles in their intellectual, moral, legal, social 
and cultural life. We are faced today with an anti-Christian 
revolution that goes farther in its denial of Christian principles 
than any previous movement. 

In the face of this danger, the task of the Catholic philos- 
opher is threefold: first, to analyze the principal ideas and 
theories determining these movements in order to account for 
the irreconcilable antagonism of these ideas to Catholic doc- 
trine and Christian revelation; second, to understand the 
sources of this aberration, the ideological roots; third, to con- 
sider the means of overcoming the evil, the spiritual remedies 
for this fatal disease. We must, of course, be careful to distin- 
guish clearly what is essential in these movements, programs, 
theories from what is merely accidental. In considering Bol- 
shevism or Nazism, we must examine especially their ideas 
in reference to the human person; their attitude which may be 
called antipersonalism; their conception of the nature of man. 


I 


In the Communist ideology there is no essential difference 
between man and material substance. The official definition 
of a human person is: “a material substance that has organized 
itself.” Judgment, will, love are exclusively the result of 
chemical and mechanical processes, like the boiling of water, 
or the composition of oxygen and hydrogen. Thus, in the 
Communist ABC by Bucharin: 
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The human body contains a sufficient amount of fat to make seven cakes 
of soap, enough iron to make a medium-sized nail, a sufficient amount of 
phosphorus to equip 2,000 matchheads, enough sulphur to rid oneself of one’s 
fleas... .. That represents a commercial value of 1 rubel and 95 copeks [about 


76 cents]. That is what man is worth. 


According to this theory the human person has no rights; 
what we mean by person is a mere illusion; all concepts of hu- 
man dignity are nonsense; man has no free will; enthusiasm, 
indignation, moral judgments have no basis. The consequence 
of such an idea of the human person is, logically, an annihila- 
tion of all real human life. 

According to Racist ideology, the human person is different 
from material substance but not essentially different from an 
animal. The authentic formula of this biological materialism 
is the well-known statement of Adolf Hitler: “Between a man 
of a higher race and a man of a lower race there exists a more 
essential difference than between a man of a lower race and 
a highly developed animal.” The consequences of this thesis 
are immeasurable. 

In the first place the spiritual nature of the human soul is 
denied, the essential unity of humanity is dissolved, the essen- 
tial difference between man as a spiritual person and a pure 
animal is reduced to a difference of degree. The forma of 
man is no longer the spirit but the race, an exclusively bio- 
logical element, a specific quality of blood. All human life is 
determined by this element. In Munich, a prominent jurist 
declared: “After some generations of racial purification, the 
young men will no longer need to study law, because their 
mentality, after being formed by the pure Nordic race, wil! 
enable them as judges to pass perfect sentences.” As all spirit- 
ual life is a function of race, there exists no free will; and, in 
consequence, the humgan person can have no real moral quali- 
ties, no responsibility, guilt, merit. As race is transmitted by 
procreation, education and spiritual influences can have no ef- 
fect on character. The procreation of men, therefore, is to be 
submitted to the sagne t’egulation as the breeding of horses or 
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dogs. A Nazi decree forbids SS-men to marry unless their 
brides are exactly eight inches smaller than their prospective 
husbands. 

Race is also the forma of all authentic communities. The 
only principle that can really unite people is equality of race; 
the difference between a high and a low race is so decisive that 
any community of humanity becomes impossible. 

According to Catholic philosophy, on the contrary, the 
human person is essentially different from both material sub- 
stance and animals. A person is a being that possesses itself, 
that is not only connected with the world that surrounds us by 
a causal relation like nonpersonal beings but which has the 
capacity to have a clear consciousness of other beings, to par- 
ticipate “intentionally” (as the Scholastics put it) with their 
essence, to possess them by taking cognizance of them. A per- 
son has the capacity to give to all objects a rational answer; a 
person is a being which stands as subject on one side with 
all the rest of being as object on the other; a creature that has 
free will, responsibility, conscience; a creature that can pos- 
sess moral values, that can commit sin, and be endowed with 
virtues, as purity, humility, love and generosity; a creature 
that has the capacity to enter into communion with other per- 
sons by knowing and loving them. The difference between 
person and nonperson is, perhaps, the most decisive ontolog- 
ical difference to be found in created beings. 

According to Catholic doctrine, man was created by God, 
to His own image and likeness. The substantial form of man 
is the soul—a spiritual being. Spiritual life is a function 
neither of blood nor of the race, it is by no means merely 
biological and physiological. The blood, essential for the 
body, is not the forma of the personality; and race, even from 
the biological point of view, is a quite secondary characteris- 
tic. The essential function of blood is not dependent upon 
race; and the anatomical and physiological characteristics of 
all human races are essentially the same. Their personality is 
not determined solely by heredity. The decisive factors in 
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the formation of personality are free will, education, envir- 
onment, spiritual influences, Grace. So, too, according to the 
Catholic doctrine, the forma of a community is not common 
race but common human nature, the common origin in Adam, 
the common destination, the common Fall, the common Re- 
demption, the common fundamental interests. Nor can any 
difference of culture or race dissolve this essential community 
of humanity. 

The antipersonalist character of Communism and Racism is 
also to be found in their collectivism. For the Communist 
ideology only the collectivity counts. The individual person 
is exclusively a means, like a cog in a wheel. Man is a prop- 
erty in all the domains of his life of the economic collectivity. 
All private communities (like the family) are equally means 
for the economic collectivity. An event about twelve years ago 
in Russia illustrates this conception in a drastic way. A num- 
ber of children who were taken from their parents in order to 
be educated exclusively by the State turned out badly; so they 
were assembled in a courtyard and machine-gunned. 

The same collectivism is to be found in the Nazi system. 
According to its philosophy, the racial collectivity is by far 
superior to the individual person. The human person is a 
means for the nation. The individual person, therefore, has 
no rights. The State monopolizes not only all education, but 
claims the right to decide whether children are to be born or 
not. The family is violated: children are to inform the Nazi 
leaders about the attitude of their parents; and many parents 
denounced by their children have ended in a concentration 
camp. A prescription promulgated in 1933 for the hospitals 
of Berlin forbids doctors to treat indigent patients unless the 
chance of a complete cure is certain. Such patients are only to 
be fed: if a man has little chance of being useful to the col- 
lectivity, it is best to let him die. The idea that the life of a 
man who does not recover completely may still have great 
value in reference to his personal perfection, or his spiritual 
influence on others, has no place in their conception. 
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The antagonism of such antipersonalistic collectivism to 
Christian conceptions is obvious. For Catholic philosophy the 
individual person is ontologically superior to any natural com- 
munity, like the State, and still more so to such a dubious 
community as the economic or the racial collectivity. The 
human person is a real substance, the most perfect substance 
among all earthly creatures. The State, nation and family are 
not real substances. Natural communities, although composed 
of persons, are in themselves impersonal: they have no con- 
sciousness, no free will, no capacity for knowledge or love; 
and, therefore, are ontologically inferior to the individual 
person. 

The values that can be attributed to a single person have a 
higher rank in the hierarchy of values than any value we can 
attribute to a natural community. Only a person can be hum- 
ble, generous, pure and charitable; whereas such values can 
be attributed to a community only in a remotely analogous 
sense. 

Although the individual person has a social nature, destined 
to communion with other persons, able to attain his perfection 
and eternal goal only through the community; and although 
the community, too, has a value in itself and not only as a 
means for the perfection of the individual, nevertheless the 
most perfect natural community—an ideal nation, as such— 
could never glorify God in the measure in which a Saint does. 
Only the individual person represents a potential basis for 
the supernatural life. 

Nations have a longer earthly life than the individual. But 
they are nevertheless mortal and temporal, whereas the in- 
dividual person has an immortal soul. In Eternity, nations 
and states will not subsist, but only the soul of the individual 
person. The fate of one immortal soul is more important than 
the fate of nations. Certainly the bonum commune is superior 
to the bonum privatum as long as we compare them in the same 
order. But the eternal welfare of the human person represents 
a bonum privatum which surpasses by far all values relating 
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to the natural community. Only in the supernatural com- 
munity, the Mystical Body of Christ, is there a bonum com- 
mune of the same rank as the eternal welfare of the individual. 
But in this community, the supposition of a sacrifice of one 
for the other would be a contradiction. 

The anti-Christian character of Communist and Racist 
ideologies does not confine itself to antipersonalism: both im- 
ply an inversion of the hierarchy of the being. For Catholic 
doctrine all spheres of being, material, living, spiritual, have 
their specific values and portray in a special way the infinite 
plenitude of God. Nevertheless, their values are not equal; 
there is a definite hierarchy of being. Catholic doctrine has 
always upheld the specific values of matter against all forms 
of Manichaeism and Gnosticism. Nevertheless, the sphere of 
life obviously represents something more perfect. It is being 
of greater plenitude. In the sphere of life we find a mys- 
terious circle, a much closer unity, organism. It reflects God 
more deeply than purely material substance. But wonder- 
ful and rich as life is in itself, its highest value consists in 
its function for the higher sphere of the spirit. 

The spiritual person represents a still more perfect form of 
being: a reasonable being that has the capacity to recognize 
itself and the world, to give a rational answer to the perceived 
object, to decide freely of its own will, a being that possesses 
responsibility, that is able to be the bearer of moral values and 
to enter into community with other persons. One must be blind 
not to see the superiority of the sphere of spirit and all that 
belongs to it: art, philosophy, science, right, communion with 
other persons. 

But the highest value of the sphere of spirit is given by the 
fact that God in His infinite mercy implanted in the spiritual 
person a new supernatural life which the man receives through 
baptism. Gratia supponit naturam. But we must realize that 
grace presupposes the spiritual nature of man. It is the 
ost significant mark of the superiority of spirit in reference 
<o the sphere of life or the sphere of matter that spirit is pre- 
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supposed for a supernatural life. The Communistic credo de- 
nies a sphere of life essentially different from the sphere of 
matter; a fortiori it denies the sphere of spirit. Matter is 
not only the causa exemplaris of all the rest but the only real 
substantial being upon which all the rest depends as a pure 
function. An application that follows as a strict consequence 
of this theory is naturally impossible: that man should cease 
to act as a man and become a pure machine. Nevertheless, we 
see the traces of this radical materialism in the position which 
the Communist gives to the economic question. Economic 
welfare is the highest good; the only real good. Culture, 
science, marriage, family, moral perfection are merely func- 
tions of the economic question. 

The Nazi credo makes the sphere of life the highest good 
The biological order is not only superior to the sphere of pure 
matter but also to the sphere of spirit: “The spirit is the dead 
end of vitality.” Ratio is responsible for all degeneration of 
life, the source of all that is artificial, of all lack of organic 
structure. Instinct must be substituted for it in all the domains 
of life. The realm of right must be purged of the influence 
of reason, it must be based on the vital instinct of the Nordic 
race. The nation must be liberated from the influence of 
spirit and based exclusively on soil and blood. Art is not to 
be a lovely blossom of this spirit, but the result of soil and 
blood; it must breathe the local atmosphere of a region and 
result from unconscious instinct. Science and mathematics 
must be impregnated with racial instinct. 

The same radical antithesis to the Christian ideal is to be 
found in the ethos of Communism and Nazism. 

In Communism, in conformity with the extreme material- 
ism and the dictatorship of the economic sphere, a gray pro- 
saic atmosphere is spread over the whole of life. Charity, 
love, compassion, devotion are banished. The causa exemp- 
laris of this life is the machine and the sphere of technology. 
It is the complete banishment of human elements from.the life 
of men. I remember a Communist motion picture in which the 
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hero of the story is not a man but a tractor and the bull kept 
for breeding. 

In Nazism, the stronger has the right to crush the weaker. 
Morality is a perverse invention of slaves, of the weak, the 
sick, the poor, of naturally less gifted men, to overcome the 
strong and richly endowed. Charity, compassion, kindness 
are symptoms of weakness. Contrition and humility are de- 
plorable signs of a lack of virility. Brutality, cruelty, pride 
are the authentic virtues and the signs of the superman. This 
is not paganism—the pagan world knew an ideal of justice 
and kindness; it is not barbarism—the most barbarous tribes 
showed some kind of generosity to a defeated enemy. Bar- 
barous cruelty was the result of ruthless primitiveness, of in- 
stinctive unconscious wildness, but Nazi brutality and cruelty 
are concious ideals. 

Finally, Communism and Nazism profess a most radical 
kind of subjectivism and relativism. 

All intellectual struggles in the past acknowledged some 
relation to the truth: atheists, materialists, positivists were 
anxious to demonstrate the truth of their conceptions. They 
respected the question of truth; they admitted that truth is the 
supreme judge for the value of a proposition or a theory. In 
Communism and Nazism, we find a lack of any interest in 
the question of truth. For the question: Is this opinion true? 
Communism substitutes this question: Does an opinion agree 
with the proletarian mentality or does it proceed from the 
bourgeois mentality? Is this idea, this theory, in conformity 
with the feeling of the Nordic race? In 1933, Mr. Schamm, 
minister of education in Bavaria, declared to the assembled 
professors at the University of Munich: “Henceforth you need 
no longer ask in your scientific work whether a thing is true 
or not, but only whether it agrees with the Nazi revolution.” 

It is time to turn to the ideological sources of these anti- 
Christian revolutions. Communism and Nazism both claim to 
represent something quite new, the beginning of a new world. 
The capitalistic bourgeois epoch is past; a new era is begin- 
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ning, with a proletarian culture; all that has been considered 
ideal in the religious, moral, cultural, social and political 
sphere has definitely gone. A new German aeon has begun, 
which Himmler believes will last thirty thousand years, and 
Goebbels forever. Christian culture, liberal individualism, 
have gone; a new racial mentality has arisen; a new ethos, an 
Aufbruch and Umbruch that will completely change all ideas 
and customs. 
I] 


In reality the anti-Christian revolutions are by no means 
new; they are not the beginning of a new era, but rather the 
last stage of decomposition in a process of progressive secular- 
ization which started with the Renaissance. They are not the 
dawn of a new era, but the dark end of an old epoch. The 
“new” ideology is to be found in the theories of the Liberal 
epoch; only the radical ethos and the practical applications of 
old errors are new. 

The real sin of the so-called Liberal epoch was not in- 
dividualism, but the gradually increasing denial of all authen- 
tic values of human personaity. The intention of the human- 
ists of the Renaissance was certainly quite different. ‘They 
wanted to make man the center of the world. They found the 
position given to man in Christian doctrine insufficient: man 
was considered as the master of all creatures, but he was also 
considered as created by God, for God, and needing redemp- 
tion by Jesus Christ in order to attain his real end. The hu- 
manists made of the human person an idol, substituting an 
anthropocentric world for a theocentric world. But as always 
happens when one makes an idol of a good, and especially 
when one makes of it the summum bonum and therefore sep- 
arates it from the source of all its authentic values, God, one 
loses the notion of its real value. It is a sort of immanent 
vengeance of the metaphysical order. Those who wanted to 
make of man the absolute good, became blind to the very 
characteristics on which the dignity of man is based. 
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The first decisive step was taken when men denied the 
fundamental truth which St. Augustine emphasized: Fecisti 
nos ad te, Domine—Thou has created us for Thyself, O Lord. 
The deepest and noblest characteristic of man is that he is 
created for God, is destined to a share with God in Infinite 
Being. Man alone is able to know God, to love Him, to enter 
into personal communion with Him. In denying his character 
of being directed to God as his real end, man has separated 
himself from the real absolute, an Infinite Being. The second 
step was to deny the immortality of the soul. By this thesis, 
the life of man is deprived of its grandest background by 
which the lot of man is elevated above the lot of all other 
creatures. In denying immortality one gives the lie to such 
authentitc values as kindness, charity, love, justice, real beau- 
ty, nature, and art, all of which awaken in the soul longings 
for a world above this temporal life and all of which contain 
silent allusions to beatitude. To make of life a status termini, 
to deny its character of status viae, is necessarily to falsify the 
authentic sense of life. 

The third step has consisted in denying the freedom of the 
will. Without freedom, no responsibility, no morality, no im- 
morality: the specific dignity of man loses its ontological basis. 
The fourth step has been to deny the capacity of man to 
attain objective knowledge, his capacity of participating with 
all other beings in a purely spiritual way, intentionali modo, 
without losing his character as a clearly distinct individual 
being, a fundamental characteristic that gives him a unique 
position with reference to all other creatures. Man was cut 
away from rational contact with the objective world: the 
grandiose dialogue between the spiritual person and the world 
was destroyed. The fifth step has been the denial of the essen- 
tial difference between man and the animals. In conformity 
with Darwin’s theory, the forma of man was transferred from 
the spiritual sphere to the biological. Human intelligence, no 
longer a participation in the Divine Intellect, becomes a de- 
veloped instinct; love, no longer a reflection of the Eternal 
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Love, becomes a sublimation of pure sexuality. The ma- 
terialists began to deny the difference between the human 
psychical life and pure matter. Thus Buchner: “Thoughts 
are the secretion of the brain as the urine is a secretion of the 
kidneys.” A positivist, like Ernest Mach, denied the existence 
of the ego, the self: the human soul is a bundle of senseless 
sensations. And while such theories were enunciated with en- 
thusiasm by the professors, and popularized by writers like 
Ernest Haeckel, and accepted as essential elements of political 
programs, political parties spoke with great pathos of the 
dignity of man, claimed to defend the rights of man, attacked 
the abuses of capitalism in the name of moral ideals, without 
any consciousness of having destroyed the very basis of all 
human dignity. The process of progressive secularization, 
started with the intention of making man a sort of god, ended 
by turning man into an animal. And for this miserable crea- 
ture, denuded of all genuine worth, one continued to claim, 
with an incredible lack of logic, a privileged position in the 
world. 

Is, then, the ideology of Communism and Nazism really 
new? No. Both systems have taken over the idea of the hu- 
man person from the ideological arsenal of the Liberal epoch, 
which they attack on all possible occasions. The materialism 
of the Communists is not a proletarian idea; it is a relic of 
bourgeois philosophy—Baron Holbach, Lamettrie and Biich- 
ner were not proletarians. The biological materialism of the 
Nazis is not a new creation of the Nordic race, but a plant 
grown in the garden of Liberal intellectuals. All that is new 
is the radical ethos, which has been substituted for Liberal 
laissez-faire and the laissez-aller, and the practical applica- 
tion of the ideas. Lenin and Hitler have given to the human 
person the place in the cosmos which properly belongs to the 
sorry creature which the Liberals have made of man. 

The Liberal epoch was, of course, a golden age, if we think 
of those modern societies which are in reality enormous houses 
of correction with gangsters for guardians and gentlemen for 
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prisoners. But the Liberal epoch was better only because it 
was inconsistent. In practice, it still maintained (in however 
corrupt a form) certain consequences of Christian doctrine, 
such as respect for the person, freedom, the rights of man. In 
theory, it worked systematically to destroy all basis for these 
consequences. Fortunately, men are in general more intel- 
ligent in practice than in theory: a certain common sense pre- 
vents them from applying all the nonsense they elaborate. The 
Darwinian professor denied the essential difference of man 
and animal; but he by no means agreed to be treated as an ani- 
mal. Hitler draws the practical conclusions of such theories; 
he begins to raise men as one breeds horses; he sterilizes this 
one, prescribes to another whom he shall marry, and slaugh- 
ters a third who is no longer useful for the racial collectivity. 

But it is not only with reference to the idea of the human 
person that Communism and Nazism are the last stage of secu- 
larization. The same is true in the matter of an inversion of 
the authentic hierarchy of being. A first step denied the super- 
natural sphere, as in Deism. A second step was the progres- 
sive denial of all characteristics of the spiritual sphere: 
mechanistic categories were transferred to the spiritual 
sphere; spiritual acts were explained in a mechanical way, by 
the so-called psychology of association. A third step trans- 
ferred all spiritual phenomena to the biological sphere. Final- 
ly, only the material sphere remained as the one indisputable 
reality, the basis of all the rest. 

So, too, in reference to the sanctity of truth, the steps toward 
secularization here are well known: rationalism, idealism, 
psychologism, relativism, positivism, pragmatism. Certainly, 
not all the conclusions of this desubstantialization of truth 
were ever drawn. How many arguments, appealing neces- 
sarily and continuously to the idea of objective truth and tak- 
ing the question of truth very seriously, have been set forth in 
order to demonstrate that no objective truth exists? ‘The er- 
rors of today are nothing else than the logical application of 
this Liberal subjectivism. When the French sociological 
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school of Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl sought to demonstrate 
that morality was but the expression of the feelings and the 
customs of this or that collectivity; and when Anatole France 
held that a crime is not punished because it is immoral, but is 
immoral only because this or that society punishes it; were 
we not already very near to the ethics of Nazism? 

Communism and Nazism, then, are by no means the begin- 
ning of a new era; they are the last stage of a long process. 
Partisans of the old errors of subjectivism, positivism, Dar- 
winism and materialism witness with horror those anti-Christ- 
ian revolutions only because decomposition in its first stages 
is far less revolting than in the stage of putrefaction; and 
because the absurdity of a theory reveals itself fully only when 
we see the practical applications. 

Of course, what Communism and Nazism blame in the 
Liberal epoch is, in reality, not the specific ideas of the nine- 
teenth century, but those Christian elements that still remained, 
such filles egarées of Christian doctrine as rights, human dig- 
nity, freedom and democracy. The Liberal epoch was rela- 
tively tolerable only because it still lived on the capital of 
Christian ideas. And, therefore, even when Nazism fights 
Liberal humanitarianism and persecutes the Masons, this 
fight is, in reality, directed against a Christian inheritance 
illogically conserved in the Liberal epoch. All that is negative 
and anti-Christian in the doctrines of the Liberal epoch is, in 
fact, to be found in acute form in Communism and Nazism. 
From an ideological point of view, in the present struggle 
the real fronts are not Liberalism, on the one side, and Com- 
munism and Nazism on the other, but Communism and Na- 
zism, on the one side, and Christianity on the other. Those 
who fight against these two anti-Chrstian revolutions are im- 
plicitly defending—however unconsciously and even involun- 
tarily—the Christian tradition. 

I come now to a third and last point, the means available 
for overcoming the anti-Christian revolutions. I speak, of 
course, of our means in the realm of ideas. 
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III 


Our first task is the resolute rehabilitation of the human 
person. An authentic Christian personalism, in the sense of 
Jacques Maritain’s Humanisme Intégrale, must be opposed to 
modern antipersonalism. The real proton pseudos of the 
Liberal epoch, the severance of man from God and its con- 
sequences (the anthropocentric attitude, on the one hand, 
the discrediting of man, on the other) must be laid bare. We 
must oppose the idea of collectivity by the idea of authentic 
community, which presupposes the notion of the full dignity 
of the individual person and which can never be attained at 
the cost of the individual person. We must demonstrate that 
the selfishness of man cannot be overcome primarily by respect 
for the bonum commune, but only by the love of God and of 
our neighbor as an image of God. We must unmask the idea 
that the longing of man to surrender himself to something 
greater than himself can be satisfied by earthly communities. 
As St. Augustine said: Inguietum est cor nostrum donec requt- 
escat in te—“Our heart is restless till it rests in Thee!” We 
must insist on the dependence of the anti-Christian revolu- 
tions on an inversion of the true hierarchy of being, on the 
subjectivism, relativism, positivism, of the Liberal epoch. We 
must reveal the authentic hierarchy of being. We must re- 
habilitate the spirit. We must oppose the authentic organic 
function of ratio, as we find it in St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas, to the bloodless rationalism of the Liberal epoch. 
We must insist on a genuine objectivism. 

But, above all, we must be absolutely free from all germs of 
the spiritual infection which poison the atmosphere of the 
present time. Elements of the Communist and Nazi poison, 
in a seemingly harmless form, penetrate the minds of many 
people who protest energetically against Communism and 
Nazism. 

First, a certain influence of biological materialism is to be 
found in many youth movements. A man over forty-five is 
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considered decrepit or, at least, no longer sufficiently useful ; 
as though a purely biological senescence, which may or may 
not have begun, need imply a spiritual deterioration. Many 
men of genius—Goethe, Michelangelo, Titian, Bach, Haydn, 
Plato—did their greatest works at a very advanced age, and 
many Saints—Martin, Augustine, Albert the Great, Teresa 
of Avila—have revealed to us the spirit’s independence of 
the biological curve. Even in ancient pagan times there was 
a profound esteem for the old men; the senes were considered 
more experienced, less open to illusion, more balanced in judg- 
ment. The present-day idolization of youth reveals an infec- 
tion by biological materialism. 

Secondly, one hears today the argument that to refute a 
theory or idea it is enough to show that it does not agree with 
the mentality of the tradition of our country: Nazism does 
not agree with the Swiss mentality and tradition; Totalitarian- 
ism is in contradiction to the French tradition; and so on. 
It should be obvious that the only legitimate measure for 
judging a theory or idea is the question of whether it is true 
or not. Customs or institutions may be judged from the point 
of view of tradition or mentality; but when it is a question 
of a philosophy of life, the peculiarities of a country can never 
be an adequate measure of value. If the philosophy of life is 
true but does not agree with the tradition and mentality of 
a country, the mentality ought to be changed. We are Chris- 
tians because Christianity is true, and not because it agrees 
with our traditions. Supernatural truth, a scandal for the 
Jews and folly for the Gentiles, seldom agrees with the in- 
stincts of our fallen nature. It is our nature that is to be made 
conformable to the supernatural life. Were it not so, missions 
would have no sense. 

Thirdly, it is obvious that racial prejudices can still be 
found in certain Catholic circles. 

Finally, even good men can be fascinated by brute force 
and success; they admire dictatorial methods, they forget that 
one cannot establish the kingdom of Christ with the sword. 
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And, conversely, a man, a movement, a government is an 
enemy of the Church, not only when an attack is directed 
against the Church, but whenever fundamental errors are 
professed or any injustice is publicly committed. 

A great hour has come for the Church. The absurdity and 
the horror of the anti-Christian revolutions is revealing where 
apostasy from Christ has lead us. But Catholics can only say 
to the world the word it needs, if they keep completely free 
of any infection, of heresies even in homeopathic doses. They 
dare not remain indifferent and uncomprehending when con- 
fronted with the anti-Christ. 





St. Thomas Aquinas 
and Popular Sovereignty 


WILFRID PARSONS 


let me state that the title of this paper is not “St. 

Thomas and Democracy” but “St. Thomas and Popu- 
lar Sovereignty.” ‘The two are not the same. Democracy, 
as I understand it here, is a form of government. As a form 
of government, democracy will not add anything to the gen- 
eral concept of good government except the manner in which 
it is exercised. It is government by the people. In all other 
aspects it will have everything else in common with other 
legitimate forms, and its total concept will embrace everything 
that is common to those forms. To put it in Scholastic fashion, 
what is common to all the forms will constitute the genus, and 
rule by the people will be the specific difference. 

Among those things common to all forms are, first, govern- 
ment for the people, that is, government for the common good ; 
and second, representative government, which (whether its 
form be monarchical, aristocratic, democratic, or a mixture 
of the three) will rule in place of the people and in its name. 
Finally, as a corollary of the second point, this rule for the 
common good, involving as it does authority derived ulti- 
mately from God, will have its immediate derivation in the 
community, which has transferred its own power directly to 
the government which rules it. 

Now, in reference to this triple statement, two things are 
to be observed. First, when we have said that all good govern- 
ment is exercised for the common good, that it is representa- 
tive government, and that it has its immediate derivation for 
the ruler in the community itself, we have not given a defini- 
tion of democracy. We have given a definition of good gov- 
ernment in general. We have, it is true, also propounded a 


A T THE OUTSET, and to avoid misunderstanding, 
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definition of popular sovereignty, but, in order to give a 
definition of democracy, we should have to add to this general 
description of good government the specific concept of a 
government carried on by the people. 

The second observation to be made on the three things listed 
above as common to all forms of good government is that, 
while they may be found quite generally accepted as such 
among the Scholastic philosophers from the time of St. 
Thomas up to our own times, this does not mean that those 
same philosophers necessarily accept democracy as the only 
desirable form of government. It is very well known that 
the Scholastics follow Aristotle in listing three forms of gov- 
ernment as legitimate: monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, 
or a mixture of two or three of these. Which of these should 
be adopted at any time or place will depend on the nation 
itself, and a change from one to the other is always licit. 

When it comes to saying which of these various forms they 
themselves prefer, it is known that St. Thomas in his writings 
expressed two different opinions. In his De Regitmine Prin- 
cipum,' he flatly declares for monarchy as the best; in a passage 
in the Summa, as we shall shortly see, he thinks a mixed form 
is best. What I expect to show in this paper is that St. Thomas 
embraces in his general notion of good government, as com- 
mon to all particular forms, the three ideas of a rule that is 
for the common good, is representative of the people, and is 
derived for the ruler immediately from the community itself. 
This threefold idea I call popular sovereignty. It is not, I 
repeat, democracy. 


I 


In one place in the Summa Theologica, St. Thomas, asking 
himself what is the best form of government, and after re- 


1De Regimine Principum, chaps. 1 and 2. The translations from this work are 
taken from that made by Dr. Gerald B. Phelan for the Institute of Mediaeval Study. 
Those from the Summa are from the translation made by the English Dominicans. 
From other works of St. Thomas translations are my own. 
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marking that “two points are to be observed concerning the 
right ordering of rulers in a state or nation,” continues: “One 
is that all should have some share in the government, for this 
form of government ensures peace among the people, com- 
mends itself to all, and is more enduring, as is stated by Aris- 
totle in Politics II.” Thereupon, after describing the three 
classical forms of rule, he continues: 


The best form of government is in a State or kingdom wherein one is 
given the power to preside over all, while under him are others having gov- 
erning powers. Yet a government of this kind is shared by all, because all 
are eligible to govern, and because the rulers are chosen by all. This is the 
best form of polity, being partly kingdom, since there is one at the head 
of all; partly aristocracy, insofar as a number of persons are set in authority; 
partly democracy, that is, government by the people, insofar as the rulers 
can be chosen from the people and the people have the right to choose their 
rulers (I-II, 105, 1, in c.). 


It might be remarked in passing that this remarkable pass- 
age, so modern in its scope and implications, foreshadows a 
form of government equivalent, in most respects, to our own 
American republican form of government. There is one 
central government; there are local governments (counts, 
marquises, and dukes in the medieval times; State governments 
in ours) ; and both governments, central and local, are elected 
by the people from among the people. If we substitute for 
the one single person of the monarch another unit, the equiva- 
lent person of a group comprising a representative govern- 
ment, we shall find him sketching in advance our modern 
democratic republic. It will be noticed, however, that neither 
here nor anywhere else does St. Thomas imagine a central 
government in which the three powers—legislative, executive, 
and judicial—are separated into three different hands. And 
this, of course, is the essential characteristic of our own Ameri- 
can republic. Nor have I the intention to draw from this 
passage the conclusion that St. Thomas’ theory of government 
was democratic. I only wish to point out that he thought in 
the Summa that the rulers should be chosen by the people 
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from among the people. These rulers, of course, in his mind, 
apparently should have all legislative, executive and judicial 
power in their own hands, once they were chosen. In this he 
was entirely in accord with both the theory and practice of 
his own times. 

It is to be remarked also that in describing him who is at 
the head of the State he uses the expression “one is given the 
power.” The whole problem centers about that. We have 
only to ascertain who gives him this power to establish the 
complete thought of St. Thomas. He says that the ruler is 
chosen by the people, because, of course, as we shall see, he 
held that both the form of government and the choice of him 
who was to hold authority in this government were of human 
origin, not Divine. It also goes without saying that St. 
Thomas, being a Christian and a man of his time, held that 
all authority comes from God. He had the classic passage 
of St. Paul (Romans xiii, 1-7) for his authority, and a whole 
Patristic and medieval tradition in interpretation of that 
passage in confirmation of it.” Accordingly, throughout his 
treatment of the subject he simply takes that fact for granted. 

When we have said that, however, we have not said very 
much. What we must find out is how St. Thomas conceived 
authority as reaching the purely human institution of political 
government. He certainly did not believe in the Divine Right 
of Kings. That heretical doctrine had to wait for the Prot- 
estant Reformation for its final flowering among Christians, 
though in the Imperialist struggles of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries several adherents of the Imperial party came peril- 
ously near to holding it.’ But the general medieval doctrine 
was that God does not ordinarily grant power directly to the 


ruler. 


2Cf. “The Influence of Romans XIII on Pre-Augustinian Christian Political 
Thought,” by Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., in Theological Studies, I, 4 (Dec., 1940), pp. 
337-364. A subsequent article on post-Augustinian thought is to appear later. 

3Cf., for instance, Peter Crassus, Defensio Henrici IV Regis (MGH., Lib. de Lite, 
I, 450); Gregory of Catino, Orthodoxa Defensio Imperialis, 7-10 (MGH. L. de L., 
I, 539 sq.) ; and Hugh of Fleury, De Regia Potestate, 1 (MGH. L. de L., II, 467). 
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What we have to discover, therefore, is how St. Thomas 
thought power in the concrete actually reaches the ruler. In 
the Summa, he says distinctly: “Dominion and authority are 
institutions of human law” (II-II, 42, 2,inc.). He saw clearly, 
therefore, the distinction the failure to make which caused 
so much grief to the Patristic and early medieval writers.* The 
authority comes from God, but the office which holds it and 
the appointment of a man to that office are of immediate 
human origin; they are a creation of the people itself. 

We begin to have an insight into St. Thomas’ thought when 
we examine his teaching on the origin of law, by which, fol- 
lowing Aristotle, he held that a people is really governed. 
He says: 

A law, properly speaking, regards first and foremost the order to the 
common good. Now to order anything to the common good belongs either 
to the whole people, or to someone who is the vice-gerent of the whole people. 
And therefore the making of a law belongs either to the whole people or to 
a public personage who has the care of the whole people.* 


Now the importance of this statement cannot be overrated. 
Only the people can decide what is in order to the common 
good, and if this decision is made by some public personage 
that is only because he has the care of the whole people, and 
is its vicegerent. This will become clearer when we go on to 
consider in what sense he conceived this personage to have 
the care of the people. In his mind, this lawmaking power, 
insofar as it is vested in some person or body distinct from the 
people as a whole, is a representative function, and it is repre- 
sentative of the people. In answering an objection to a state- 
ment he had made that a custom of the people has the force 
of law to invalidate some contrary law of a ruler, he takes 


occasion to say: 


‘The earlier medieval doctrine was that the two powers, kingly and priestly, both 
came from Christ, King and Priest, directly to the Church, that is, to the Christian 
People, or, as we should say, Christendom; and the king and priest held coordinate 
powers, each in his sphere. Cf., for instance, St. Peter Damian, Ofusc. LVII, 1-2 
(ML 145, 820); and Epist., Lib. VII, 3 (ML 144, 438). 

°Summa, I-II, 90, 3, in c. Cf. also ibid., ad 2. 
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The people among whom a custom is introduced may be of two conditions. 
If they are free, and able to make their own laws, the consent of the whole 
people expressed by a custom counts for more in favor of a particular observ- 
ance than does the authority of the sovereign, who has not the power to frame 
laws except as representing the people (I-II, 97, 3, ad 3). 


He goes on to say that in the case of a subject people, one 
not able to make its own laws, the toleration of a custom by 
the ruler suffices to validate the custom of that people. In 
either case, but especially in that of a sovereign free people, 
the ruler, at least as far as he is a lawmaker, is the representa- 
tive of the people. He says this more succinctly in another 
place, where he remarks that positive law arises either from 
an agreement of the whole community, “or when this is de- 
creed by the prince who is placed over the people, and acts 
in its stead.” 

From this it would begin to appear that St. Thomas did 
not know of any other concrete political authority, funda- 
mentally, than that of the community itself, though of course, 
as I have said, he held that this authority ultimately came 
from God. This will become clearer if we consider his posi- 
tion on the deeper question of the end and aims of the political 
community. 


II 


In his commentary on the Politics of Aristotle, St. Thomas 
reminds us that the Philosopher made a clear distinction be- 
tween the good polities and the bad. The “good polities 
according to absolute justice” are those in which “the princes 
seek the common good.” ‘The “bad polities” are those in 
which the prince seeks his own good and treats the citizens 
as slaves, as means to his own end, which is himself. “This 


8]I-II, 57, 2, in c. In view of the clear statements in these two passages it is hard 
to see how a recent author could write: “Santo Tomas no llama al rey representante 
del pueblo. . .. Un pensador cristiano tiene que olvidarse de los elementos mas rudi- 
mentarios de su fe, para usar de semejantes expresiones . . . representar a aquel 
a quien se le manda, es un contrasentido.” Eleuterio Elorduy, S.J., Santo Tomds y 
el Tradicionalismo Medieval (1939, San Sebastian), p. 17. 
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is against justice,” he says, “because the State is a community 
of free men, for the slave is not a citizen” (Pol. Lib. III, 
lect. 5). 

In his own De Regimine Principum, St. Thomas tells us 
why this is so. Each man naturally seeks his own interest, 
and justly. There is, however, a common interest which arises 
from the fact of their having associated themselves and which 
also must be sought; although no one individual man of his 
own accord can determine that. It is the argument by which, 
with a few timely distinctions, he overturned the Patristic and 
early medieval notion that political rule is a result of sin and 
therefore if the state of original innocence had endured there 
would have been no political authority." He says: 


Where there are many men together and each one looks after his own in- 
terest, the group would be broken up and scattered unless there were someone 
to take care of what appertains to the common good. . . . There must, there- 
fore, be something which impels toward the common good of the many, 
over and above that which impels toward the private good of each individual. 
Wherefore in all things that are ordained toward a single end, there is 
something to be found which rules the rest (De Reg. Princ., cap. 1). 


The very existence, therefore, of this something-which- 
rules-the-rest is conditioned by the good of the community 
as such. In other words, the ruler exists for the community, 
not vice versa. He derives his reason for being as ruler from 
the community. His rule is an instrument by which the mem- 
bers of the community achieve their perfection, which was 
their aim in entering the community. This becomes clear 
when we see in what sense he says that “it is not improper 
that they [kings] call themselves their [subjects’] servants.” 

He is discussing the question whether there would have 
been dominion of man over man if man had remained in the 
state of innocence. He quotes against his affirmative answer 
the famous saying of St. Gregory the Great: “Nature made 
all men equal,’”* and raises the argument that “since nature 


a 


"Cf. Theological Studies, loc. cit. 
8Moralia in Job, XXI, 22 (ML 76, 203), and Regula Pastoralis, II, 6 (ML 77, 34). 
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would have remained entire if there had been no sin, there 
would have been no subjection of one to another.” He had 
already made a distinction between two kinds of rule, which, 
he says, “differ in this that in the first the good of the subjects 
is sought and in the second the good of the ruler.” So, in 
answer to the objection from equality, he says: 

Nature made all men equal in liberty, not in their natural endowments. 
Liberty, as the Philosopher says [Met., I, 3], consists in this, that it is sui 
causa [its own master]. For any one man is not by his nature ordered as 
a means to an end, and so the second kind of rule, which takes away the 
liberty of the subject, would not have existed. But there would have been 
the first kind, which does no prejudice to liberty, as long as the subjects are 
not ordered to the good of the ruler, but, on the contrary, the government 
of the ruler is ordered to the good of the subjects. Hence, it is not improper 
that they call themselves their servants.® 


This is merely another way of saying that the community 
comes before the ruler, and that the ruler exists merely for 
the benefit of the community, not the other way around. 
Political government arises out of a community need, and the 
authority it exercises is the immediate consequence of that 
need. If “the government of the ruler is ordered to the good 
of the subjects,” obviously the community comes first and the 
authority of the ruler, who is a part of the community, is the 
community’s own authority. It is not an alien thing super- 
imposed on it. 

This is again illustrated by a consideration of St. Thomas’ 
philosophy of law. Law, he tells us, in the Summa, “derives 
the force and nature of law” precisely because it is directed 
to the common good of society (I-II, 96, 6, in c.). Hence his 
famous definition of law: “an ordinance of reason for the 
common good, made by him who has the care of the com- 
munity, and promulgated” (I-II, 90, 4, in c.). In fact, he 
says in proof of this definition: “any other precept in regard 
to some individual work is devoid of the nature of law save 
insofar as it regards the common good” (I-II, 90, 2, in c.). 


93m Lib. II Sent., dist. xliv, q. 1, a. 2, ad 1. 
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Hence laws which are laid upon a people by a ruler, not for 
the common good but for his own personal interests, are “acts 
of violence rather than laws” (I-II, 96, 4, in c.). That is why 
government, he says following Aristotle," must be a govern- 
ment of laws, not of men (I-II, 95, 1, ad 2), and the Prince 
is not /egibus solutus, but must obey his own laws, even though 
there be no one above him to coerce him into this (1-IJ, 90, 1, 
ad 3; and I-II, 96, 5, ad 3). 


II] 


Few things are more interesting in the philosophy of the 
Middle Ages than its teachings about the bad ruler, the tyrant. 
From as far back as St. Isidore of Seville (d. 636), the bad 
ruler is he who rules for his own interests, not those of the 
community." Moreover, the name of king is lost by this 
perversion of rule,” and later writers understood this to mean 
that he had simply ceased to be ruler.” It is not surprising, 
then, to find St. Thomas echoing this traditional teaching, and 
at the same time giving it a special meaning quite in accord 
with the aspect of his political doctrine which we are develop- 
ing. We are told by him that the tyrant is the ruler who 
ignores the common good of the community, the very reason 
for his existence: 

There are two kinds of rule: one ordained for regulating, another for 
dominating. The relation of the rule of the master to a slave is the same 
as that of the tyrant to the subject, as the Philosopher says. Now the tyrant 
differs from the king, as the same Philosopher says [Eth., VIII, 10], because 
the king orders his rule for the good of the nation over which he is placed, 
making statutes and laws in its interest. But the tyrant manages his rule 
in his own interest. Hence the above two kinds of rule differ in this that 
in the first the good of the subjects is sought and in the second the good of 


the ruler.'4 


10Cf. his commentary on Aristotle’s Ethics, Lib. V, lect. 11. 

U]sidore of Seville, Sententiae, III, 49, 3 (ML 83, 747) and ibid. 48, 5. 

°Etymologiae, IX, 3, 4 (ML 82, 342). 

13Cf., for instance, Manegold of Lautenbach, 4d Gebehardum, XXX (MGH. L. 
de L., I, 786). 

M4Jn Lib. II Sent., dist. xliv, q. 1, a. 3. 
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In the De Regimine Principum (cap. III), he tells us that 
“a government becomes unjust by the fact that a ruler, paying 
no heed to the public welfare, seeks his own personal interest. 
. .. A tyrant, despising the common good, seeks his private 
interest.” And in the Summa he again echoes Aristotle by 
telling us that “a tyrant rules his subjects as though they were 
slaves” (I-II, 105, 1, ad 5). A tyrant, therefore, is one who 
has perverted the end of human government, which is the 
common good. Instead of being subordinated to the com- 
munity, from which he receives his reason for existence, and 
of acting as its servant, he has subjected the community to him- 
self as a slave. Hence arises the right of the community to 
get rid of such a tyrant: 

A tyrannical government is not just, because it is directed not to the 
common good, but to the private good of the ruler, as the Philosopher states 
[Pol., III; Eth., VIII]. Consequently there is no sedition in disturbing the 
government of this king, unless indeed the tyrant’s rule be disturbed in so 
inordinate a manner that his subjects suffer greater harm from the consequent 
disturbance than from the tyrant’s government (II-II, 42, 1, ad 3). 


The possibility that a rebellion may cause greater harm 
than the tyranny itself must, of course, be taken into con- 
sideration as a practical matter, but on the question of theory 
there is no doubt where St. Thomas stood. In fact, he is un- 
willing to admit that in this case there is really a rebellion. 


He continues: 


Indeed, it is the tyrant rather who is guilty of sedition, since he encourages 
discord and sedition among his subjects, that he may lord it over them more 
securely. For this is tyranny, being conducive to the private good of the 
ruler and to the injury of the multitude (Jdid.). 


In all this, St. Thomas is careful to state that even the fact 
that some rulers had power directly from God does not in- 
validate the right of the community to take this action: “Al- 
though some received their rule from God, yet because they 
abused it, they merited to have the power of the rule taken 
away from them. Both are from God, that they had the 
power, and that they lost it justly, just as all have life from 
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God and some are justly deprived of it." And again: “Even 
as it is lawful to resist robbers, so it is lawful, in a like case, 
to resist wicked princes, except perhaps to avoid scandal, 
whence some grave disturbance might be feared to arise” 
(II-II, 69, 4, in c.). This comparison of the due fate of the 
tyrant with that of a criminal or robber is significant. They 
have both forfeited their right to existence, the tyrant at least 
to his existence as a king. 

Has the tyrant also forfeited his right to life, and if so, who 
has the right to execute the sentence? The early Middle Ages 
were so saturated with the Patristic and Pauline teaching 
about the sacred character of the ruler that they rarely under- 
took to say that the suffering multitude must do anything but 
endure its afflictions as a just judgment of God. In his younger 
days, St. Thomas seems to have made a startling departure 
from this rule and even to have followed John of Salisbury® 
in admitting that it is lawful for a private person to kill a 
tyrant. He surrounds his statement, however, with consider- 
able qualification. He is answering an objection against the 
obligation to obey rulers from the fact that Cicero praised 
those who murdered Caesar, a tyrant: 

Cicero is speaking of a case where someone seized the dominion by violence, 
against the will of the people, the subjects, or through forced consent, and 
when there was no recourse to a superior by whom judgment can be had 
over the invader. In that case he who kills the tyrant for the liberation of 
his country is praised and receives a reward.” 


It seems to me that here St. Thomas touches the crucial 
point in the whole matter. Rightful rule depends on the con- 
sent of the people, and a forced consent is not sufficient to 
validate it. In the absence of this consent, or in the case of 
forced consent, and where recourse cannot be had to a higher 
superior, he finds justification for the killing of a tyrant by a 
private individual “for the liberation of his country.” In later 


157m Lib. II Sent., dist. xliv, q. 1, a. 2, ad 4. 
16Polycraticus, Lib. VIII, cap. 17. 
11Jn Lib. II Sent., dist. xliv, q. 2, a. 2, ad 5. 
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days, he changed his opinion on this question, as will be seen 
from the following passage, but he still retained his teaching 
on the fundamental rights of the community. He tells us: 


Some have been of the opinion that if the excess of tyranny is unbearable 
it would be an act of virtue for strong men to slay the tyrant and to expose 
themselves to the danger of death in order to set the multitude free. .. . 
But this opinion is not in accord with the Apostolic teaching. . . . It would, 
moreover, be dangerous both for the multitude and for their rulers if certain 
persons should attempt on their own private presumption to kill their gov- 
ernors, even tyrants; for to dangers of this kind, usually the wicked expose 
themselves more than the good. For the rule of the king, no less than that 
of the tyrant, is burdensome to the wicked. . . . Consequently, by presump- 
tion of this kind, danger to the people from the loss of their king would be 
more imminent than relief through the removal of the tyrant (De Reg. Princ., 


cap. VI). 


Is there, then, no relief for a people that groans under a 
tyrante Yes, says St. Thomas, the community itself can pro- 
vide the relief. He goes on: 


It rather seems that to proceed against the cruelty of tyrants is an action 
to be undertaken, not through the private presumption of a few, but by 
public authority. First of all, if to provide itself with a king belong to the 
right of any multitude, it is not unjust that the king set up by that multitude 
be destroyed, or his power restricted, if he tyrannically abuse the royal power 


(1bid.) 


Here again is the heart of the Thomistic political theory. 
It is the community which has provided itself with a king, 
and the only reason for this is that the king is to exercise the 
community’s own authority.” When it is not exercised, but 


18Cf, Suarez: “Perhaps it is this pact that is understood by the name of Jex regia 
in (Civil Law) 1, i ff. de conc. princ., where Ulpian says: quod principi placuit 
legis habet vigorem and adds: ‘because by the lex regia which is passed concerning 
his government, the people have transferred to him and upon him all its government 
and power.’. . . For that is not lex regia because it was passed by any king, but 
was passed concerning the government of the king. . . . It must be understood as 
established by means of a contract by which thé people transferred to the prince its 
power with the burden and obligation of taking care of the common weal and ad- 
ministering justice, and the prince accepted both the power and the condition” 
(Defensio Fidei, De. Rom. Pont. Ill, ii, 13). 
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the king usurps it to himself, the community may rightly get 
rid of him, like Manegold of Lautenbach’s famous swineherd. 
This is the medieval modification of the /ex regia of the 
Roman lawyers, by which the people set up a king. It is 
a clear consequence of this fact that the people may reverse 
its previous decision and abolish the established government 
if that government no longer fulfills its proper end, which is 
to look to the good of the community. St. Thomas tells us 
why this is so in the following passage: 


It must not be thought that such a multitude is acting unfaithfully in 
deposing a tyrant, even though it has previously subjected itself to him in 
perpetuity, because he himself has deserved that the covenant with his subjects 
should not be kept, since, in ruling the multitude he did not act faithfully 
[that is, according to his oath] as the office of king demands (De Reg. Prin., 


cap. VI). 


St. Thomas, therefore, agrees with his times that the people 
have a contract with their ruler. In the Middle Ages this 
contract was ordinarily sealed by the oath which the ruler 
took before the people, and by the oath of allegiance which 
the leaders and the people thereupon took in turn.” The 
people cannot break this contract of their own accord, as long 
as the ruler fulfills his part of the bargain, which is to rule 
for the common good. If, however, he breaks his part of the 
contract by ruling for his own personal interest, the contract 
is ipso facto null and void, and he is no longer a king but a 
tyrant.” 

This idea of a contract between the ruler and the people 
is essentially connected with the notion that the king is a repre- 
sentative ruler. With regard to law, St. Thomas makes the 
striking statement that it is “a kind of pact between the king 


18Cf, Hincmar of Reims (speaking to Louis III): “You did not elect me.to an 
office of the Church, but I with my colleagues and the other faithful of God and of 
your ancestors elected you to the government of the kingdom, on the condition of your 
observing the proper laws” (Epistola XX ad Ludovicum Regem, ML 126, 119). 
Volume II of Leges (Monumenta Germanica Historica) contains many examples 
of such contracts with the people. 

*°Cf. Manegold of Lautenbach, ibid. 
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and the people” and the king who loots his people of their 
goods against the established law is guilty of a violation of 
this pact." We have just seen him say that the tyrant may 
be deposed because he did not keep the contract he had with 
his subjects. By that contract he bound himself to be their 
proper representative, that is, to look after their interests, and 
that is the only reason he was “engaged,” as we say nowadays, 
to bea king. He was to exercise the community’s own author- 
ity for it and in its name, and if he fails to do this he has 
ceased to have a right to his position. 

Naturally, St. Thomas has many things to say throughout 
his writings about the proper function of a king, and especially 
in the De Regimine Principum (cap. II, VI-X). Nothing, 
however, that he has to say positively about the king adds 
anything for our immediate purpose to what we have seen 
more vividly from his teaching about the tyrant, which, I 
think, brings out the matter more forcefully. The king’s 
authority is obviously throughout his thought the community’s 
authority, for the simple reasons that the king is a part of the 
community, not somebody outside and above it, and that he, 
as it were, sums up the community in his person in order that 
the end of the community, the good life among its members, 
be more effectively secured by the “unity of peace.” The fact 
that the community is envisaged as having made a contract 
with him for this purpose does not invalidate this position. In 
our modern times, the stockholders and directors of a corpora- 
tion make a contract with their president, who is nevertheless a 
member of the corporation just as they are. 


IV 


There is, however, a more profound and more subtle part 
of St. Thomas’ teaching which lies behind all this and which 
has often been overlooked by modern writers—his references 
to the quite contemporary notions of liberty and equality. 


°1Expos. in Epist. ad Rom. cap. xiii, lect. 1. 
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Few sayings of the ancients made more impression upon 
the Middle Ages than the word of St. Gregory the Great: 
Omnes natura aequales sumus (we are all by nature equal). 
Complementary to this was his striking message to the Em- 
peror Phocas: “This is the difference between the kings of 
the gentiles and the Emperor of the [Roman] Commonwealth, 
that the kings of the gentiles are lords of slaves and the Em- 
perors of the Commonwealth are lords of free men.’” 

There is a deep affinity between the two notions of liberty 
and equality. We have already seen that St. Thomas himself 
defines equality in terms of liberty: ‘““Nature made all men 
equal in liberty, not in their natural endowments.” All through 
the Middle Ages, writer after writer reminds crowned heads 
that their subjects are equal with them and that they are free 
men.” After Aristotle was brought to bear upon European 
thought, he was discovered to have had the same idea. St. 
Thomas points out that Aristotle held that “the State is a 
community of free men” (Pol. III, lect. 5). “Political just- 
ice,” therefore, “lies among free men, not among slaves, be- 
cause the justice of masters is not political justice, but domina- 
tive.” Hence it follows that “political justice also lies among 
equal persons, namely, among those who are not subject one 
to another by some natural or civil order, as a son to his father, 
between whom there exists not political justice, but paternal” 
(Eth. V, lect. 11). 

It is not surprising, then, to find St. Thomas in his own name 
preaching the same doctrine of liberty and equality. At the 
same time, he invariably couples with the two notions the 
reasons why they are so closely allied. It is obvious enough 
that a man under a government is not the equal of his rulers, 
nor is he free, morally or physically, to disobey them. Why, 


22F pistolae, Lib. XIII, 31 (ML 77, 1282). The same sentence, with a slight varia- 
tion, is found earlier in Epist. Lib. X, 51 (ML 77, 1107). 

*Cf., for instance, Jonas of Orleans: “Taught by these and others of the Divine 
sayings, let the rich and powerful acknowledge that their servants and the poor 
are equal to their masters by nature” (De Institutione Laicali, Lib. II, 22, ML 106, 


214). 
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then, the insistence on liberty and equality in political govern- 
ment? Precisely because, if the members of a community are 
subject to their ruler, in a true sense their ruler is subject to 
them, that is, to their interests, and to all of them equally. 

“Tf,” he says, “a group of free men is governed by their 
rulers for the common good of the group, that government 
will be right and just, as is suitable for free men” (De Reg. 
Prin., cap. 1). Again, he tells us, “that kind of rule which is 
ordained to the interests of the subjects does not take away 
the liberty of the subjects." In the Summa, making a dis- 
tinction between two kinds of masters, he says: “Even he who 
has the office of governing and directing free men may be 
called a master. . . . Now a man is master of a free man 
when he directs him either toward his own welfare or to the 
common good” (I, 96, 4, in c.). We have already seen that 
to his mind in this form of liberty all men are equal. 

Here, then, is the fundamental reason for political liberty 
and equality. The free man is to the slave as the king is to 
the tyrant. In the case of the free man, the king is the “servant” 
of the community, to use St. Thomas’ own phrase. Or, rather, 
when the king is the servant of the common good of the com- 
munity the citizen is free, for then the king exists for the 
Citizen’s interests. In a real sense, then, it is the community 
which is the sovereign, the king its subject. He, in turn, em- 
ploys the authority which is inherent in the community by 
the natural law to direct the community to its own end, and 
this authority is therefore God’s own authority and the king 
is God’s “ordained minister,” to use St. Thomas’ striking 
phrase.” On the other hand, when the community exists for 
the interest of the king, then the citizens are like slaves and 
the king is a tyrant, for he has usurped the community’s 
authority to use the citizens as instruments for his own per- 
sonal purposes, as a master does a slave, and has therefore 
turned Divine authority into purely human domination. 


247m Lib. II Sent., dist. xliv, q. 1, a. 2, ad 1. 
Expos. in Ep. ad Rom., XIII, lect. 1. 
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The philosophical foundation for this position lies in the 
fact that man is a person. I have already cited the passage 
(Supra, p. 480). The principle laid down by St. Thomas is 
this: “Man is not by his nature ordered as a means to an end.” 
The mode of rule, therefore, “which takes away the liberty 
of the subject” was truly a result of sin, as the Fathers held, 
and would not have existed if man had remained in a state 
of innocence. The other kind of rule, ‘““which does no prejudice 
to liberty,” would still have existed, for it is the effect of a 
law passed by God in creating the nature of man, not of a 
decree upon fallen nature. In such a rule, as we have seen, 
“the subjects are not ordered to the good of the ruler, but the 
government of the ruler is ordered to the good of the subjects.” 
Hence an individual is “not ordained to the body politic ac- 
cording to all that he is and has” (J-II, 21, 4, ad 3). On the 
contrary, “what pertains to the nature of man is not subject 
to human government” (I-II, 93, 4, in c.). Thus, “since by 
nature all men are equal, man is not bound to obey another 


in matters touching the nature of the body” (II-II, 104, 4). 


V 


In all this, we have a clear statement of the complete de- 
pendence of the sovereign upon the community. The author- 
ity he exercises is the community’s authority primarily, not 
his own, and he exercises it solely in its stead, as its repre- 
sentative. This of itself would seem to dispose of the question 
whether the community, in choosing and subjecting itself to 
a king, has alienated the authority irrevocably, and whether 
it could revoke it. Under a theory of Divine Right, of course, 
the community would be helpless in the matter. St. Thomas 
shows where he stands on this question by pointing out the 
contract that exists between the people and its sovereign. 
Since the grant reposes primarily upon this contract, obviously 
the people can revoke the authority when the contract is 
broken by the ruler, “even when it has subjected itself to him 
in perpetuity.” 
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This same conclusion also helps to clarify the current me- 
dieval notion of the so-called deposing power of the Pope, 
by which the Pope, through excommunication or otherwise, 
declared that the pact of the monarch and the people had 
been dissolved by the former and the people are by that very 
fact absolved from further allegiance to him.” In all these 
cases, the power was considered to have reverted to the people, 
and they could grant it again to whomsoever they pleased 
to select. 

There is the further question as to whether while the grant 
of power is still in force the people still retains the power in 
itself in some sense even while it is being exercised by the 
prince. It is known that later writers held that the people 
retain it in habitu, though not in actu." I am not aware that 
St. Thomas even raised this question, so we are unable to say 
what his answer to it would have been. In a very real sense, 
however, the question did not exist for him. He does not 
seem to have considered the ruler as something apart from 
the people. Since the sovereign is himself a member of the 
community, the power does not depart from the people even 
when it is granted to the prince, who, to adopt his often used 
phrase, is “placed” over the people. It is the people, of course, 
who do the “placing,” and by that very fact the authority 
natural to the people is implanted in the government of the 


ruler. 


26Cf, Manegold of Lautenbach: “If he persists, not in governing the kingdom, 
but under the appearance of governing exercises a tyranny, destroys justice, upsets 
peace, and deserts his oath, the taker of the oath [of allegiance] is absolved of 
its binding force, and it is free for the people to depose him and to raise another 
[in his place], when it is clear that he was the first to abandon the basis of the 
mutual obligation” (4d Gebehardum, XLVII, MGH. L. de L. II, 366). Consequently, 
“after the Roman Synod, acting on this crime, for just reasons . . . deprived this 
man [Henry IV] of the royal dignity, no reverence for the royal power was any 
longer to be shown by the Christian people. For it pertained to the Apostolic office 
to render the people secure about this when it saw that it was troubled and solicitous 
about its oath. It is clear, then, that it justly dissolved the oaths when it was apparent 
to all the faithful and all who use their reason and intellect that they were already 


null and void” (ibid., XLVIII). 
27Cf. a discussion of this in Suarez, Defensio Fidei, De Rom. Pont., III, 3, 1-5. 
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It is important to note in this connection that no form of 
government in human affairs is ordinarily decreed immedi- 
ately by God. This is a truism in Catholic traditional doc- 
trine, which consistently holds that every government which 
is just in itself is indifferent as to its form. If any particular 
form came from God, this would be apparent from a distinct 
revelation of God, as it was in the theocracy of the Old Testa- 
ment. Consequently we are justified in concluding from the 
teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas, for instance, that prior to 
the institution of a particular State by the people of that State, 
and to the simultaneous setting-up of a government by it, the 
authority lay in no particular person or institution, but gen- 
erally in the community itself. Moreover, this authority 
existed necessarily in the community, and no human act could 
bring it about that it is not there, for it exists there as a neces- 
sary consequence of the nature of the community, as St. 
Thomas teaches. 

It is for this reason that, at least as far as St. Thomas’ doc- 
trine is concerned, the so-called “designation theory” has no 
meaning. Those who hold this theory would have it that the 
people merely designates its rulers, as the Cardinals do with 
the Pope, but that then God grants the authority directly to 
the ruler, not through the intermediary of the people. This 
is clearly to abandon the Aristotelian and Thomistic teaching 
about the natural origin of the State, according to which: 
1) authority is a necessary consequence of the community; 
2) government itself is a part of the community, not separate 
from it and above it; and 3) the designation of the ruler 
cannot be separate from the donation or contract that has the 
effect of conferring the power. 

There seems, then, to be but one conclusion to be drawn 
from all these considerations of St. Thomas’ political doc- 
trine. When St. Robert Bellarmine was taken to task by 
James I of England for teaching a doctrine of popular 
sovereignty which the “wisest fool in Christendom” stigma- 
tized as the Cardinal’s own invention, the Spanish theologian 
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Francisco Suarez, answering the king on behalf of his fellow- 
theologian, was at pains to show that the doctrine that au- 
thority is derived for the ruler immediately from the com- 
munity was the traditional teaching of the Catholic Church.” 

I think we can say that it was also the teaching of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. If he did not say so as explicitly as we 
might wish, it is certainly the only conclusion that can be 
derived from his general theory of political society. The 
only authority he knows is the authority of the community, 
and this authority arises, not by an immediate donation by 
God to the ruler, but from the natural law, which is the law 
of God decreeing that man must live in a political society. 
In the ruler this arises by consent of the people, expressed 
ordinarily in a contract between it and its government when 
it was first established. Hence the ruler is merely the repre- 
sentative of the community, and thus ultimately of God, of 
Whom he is a minister, as St. Paul taught. If the king should 
violate his contract by ruling, not for the common good, but 
for his own interest, the people may withdraw the power 
from him, and confer it anew on whomsoever it wish. Sub- 
jects are free and equal, since the ruler is placed over them 
solely for their interest, not his own. 

Now, to repeat what I said at the beginning, we are not 
justified in concluding from this that St. Thomas was an early 
exponent of democracy. This particular form of government 
was for him only one of several possible forms, all of which, 
to be legitimate, must possess the characteristics which I have 
outlined. In fact, democracy was for him the least valuable 
form of all, as a pure form, though his ideal monarchy has 
the democratic element of requiring the election of both the 
supreme and subordinate rulers. It is only by identifying 
the democratic form of government with popular sovereignty 
that we can draw the conclusion of his supposed democratic 
teachings. That is an unnecessary and unjustified conclusion. 


28Cf. Suarez, ibid., 2, 10-12, where he brings forward a long list of Fathers, 
canonists and theologians in proof of this assertion. 
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matic that “the powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

Early in the Nation’s history, Chief Justice Marshall made 
it clear, and the people of the country have long so understood, 
that it is this line of demarcation separating the States from 
the Nation which distinguishes the American governmental 
system from other so-called democracies. Some of our early 
statesmen, still admired for their broad vision, went so far as 
to assert that the entire foundation of our society would col- 
lapse if this division of authority between the Nation as such 
and the various States were not strictly adhered to. It was 
their hope that this separation of powers be forever main- 
tained as a wise and essential balance between the Nation and 
the States. The limited powers conferred upon the Federal 
government were deemed broad enough to enable the country 
as a whole to attain the fullest measure of governmental power, 
thereby recognizing the evils attending the exercise of un- 
limited authority on the part of the Federal government over 
the domestic affairs of the States and the people. 

“No political dreamer,” said Chief Justice Marshall, “was 
ever wild enough to think of breaking down the lines which 
separate the States and of compounding the American people 
into one common mass.” Only a few years ago the Supreme 
Court deemed it necessary to emphasize anew the true char- 
acter of our governmental system by declaring: “The question 
is not what power the Federal government ought to have, but 
what powers, in fact, have been given by the people.” 


Pp RIOR TO WORLD WAR I, it used to be almost axio- 
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American history shows how deeply rooted during the first 
century of our national existence were the convictions of the 
people as to the proper line of demarcation between the Na- 
tion and the States. No one then was heard to advocate that 
the States should receive outside assistance in matters in which 
they alone were concerned. And this jealousy of their pre- 
rogatives is particularly noteworthy because, after declaring 
their independence from the British Crown, it took the thir- 
teen original States another ten years to convince the people 
how utterly confused and helpless they were under the Con- 
federation. It was this experience that taught our forefathers 
that by banding themselves together in a strong federal system 
of government within the orbits of two governmental activi- 
ties, Federal and State, they could still retain the local self- 
government they so much desired. However, no matter how 
thoroughly convinced they were that it was futile to try to 
amend the hopelessly inadequate Articles of Confederation, 
the reports of the deliberations of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion show that grave fears were entertained by many thought- 
ful people throughout the States as to whether the funda- 
mental differences between the champions of Federalism on 
the one hand and of States’ rights on the other could be satis- 
factorily composed. 

The Constitution became “the Supreme Law of the Land,” 
which it declared itself to be, only upon the understanding 
throughout the original thirteen States that the so-called Bill 
of Rights embraced in the first ten Amendments would soon 
be incorporated into the Constitution and thus become identi- 
fied with the spirit as well as the letter of the original docu- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the opponents of ratification were 
dissuaded from threatening the adoption of the Constitution 
only on the promise that these Amendments would be en- 
grafted upon the original document without delay. No won- 
der, since these Amendments were all finally adopted before 
the end of 1792, that the Supreme Court has always shown 
a singular steadfastness of purpose and consistency in dealing 
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with the rights guaranteed by the Bill of Rights in contrast to 
the flexibility of interpretation that has characterized the 
Court’s treatment of the countless economic and social ques- 
tions it has had to pass upon under the pressure of ever chang- 
ing world conditions. 

When our forefathers drafted and adopted the Constitution, 
with its limited delegations of power to the Federal part of 
our dual system of government, they had full confidence in 
their ability to grapple with the purely local problems of their 
respective States and communities. In regard to matters clear- 
ly within the scope of national interest, they were only too 
keenly aware of their recent experience under the ineffective 
Articles of Confederation. They were also cognizant of the 
harmful effects on commerce generally when one State was 
able to enforce its own policy to the detriment of the trade of 
another, and they realized how weakness and discord among 
the States had made the Federation’s treaties with foreign 
nations the laughingstock of the world. Consequently, the 
people gladly consented to supplant the Articles of Confedera- 
tion with the unity and strength of the Constitution, convinced 
that the time had come for the thirteen independent sovereign- 
ties to achieve unity and harmony if they were to avert com- 
plete disintegration. 

It is undoubtedly true that the framers of the Constitution 
never intended the powers of government so granted to be con- 
strued and applied in a “parochial or petty sense,” to borrow 
a phrase from Attorney General Jackson. Nor can it be too 
often stressed that the Constitution is not a “statute” or “char- 
ter” in the sense of the English Magna Carta, but the Nation’s 
organic law, defining its duties and public rights, as well as its 
political powers. And the enumerated powers specifically 
bequeathed by it to the Federal Government and those re- 
served by it to the States are the very warp and woof of our 
form and system of government. Not being a legal document 
but in effect a general outline of vast institutionalized powers, 
the Constitution, consisting of some 4,250 words, wisely leaves 
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to the requirements of future experience the task of filling in 
most of the detail of a living, effective national government. 
That this detail has been amply filled in is evidenced by 
the fact that the official documents, both public and private, 
embracing all laws enacted by Congress since the beginning of 
the Government, now comprise more than 50,000 quarto pages. 

Leaving aside authority to legislate concerning treason, na- 
tional elections, national territory and the census, all the 
powers of legislation granted Congress under the Constitution 
may be found in but eighteen cryptic sentences—two of them 
relating to taxes and commerce, and the remaining sixteen 
relating to the borrowing of money, naturalization, copyrights, 
patents, bankruptcy, coinage of money, counterfeiting, weights 
and measures, courts, post offices and post roads, offenses on 
the high seas, war, the army and navy, militia, seat of govern- 
ment, and jurisdiction over forts, arsenals, etc. The delegation 
of only these expressly stated powers clearly indicates that our 
forefathers intended to circumscribe the authority of the na- 
tional government within definite limits. Hence, until recent 
years, and largely supported by many elaborate opinions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, people generally had 
come to believe that the Federal government, although su- 
preme in its own sphere, possessed only those powers expressly 
or implicitly granted it, and that the States possessed all the 
sovereignty not expressly surrendered to the Nation. 

From the time the framers of the Constitution entered upon 
their task in May until their work was concluded in Septem- 
ber of that fateful year, 1787, the whole struggle in the Con- 
stitutional Convention raged over the extent of the sovereignty 
which each State was urged to surrender. States then proudly 
boasted of their ability to manage local matters. But, a new 
generation with new ideas, new aspirations and new concep- 
tions insists that the Constitution be interpreted in a new light. 
Any interference by the Federal Government with affairs 
once regarded as purely local now meets with listless or, at 
best, only half-hearted resistance, 
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Except for the later Amendments, the Constitution, includ- 
ing the Bill of Rights, is the same now as when first adopted. 
In the meantime, however, and especially since the turn of 
the century, the public’s conception, as well as that of the 
courts, respecting the Constitution and what it means has un- 
dergone a radical, indeed, revolutionary change. Although 
not always successful, the people were at first constantly and 
then gradually less constantly on the alert against the Federal 
Government’s encroachments into the vast domain of rights 
reserved to them and to the States. In fact, they often showed 
deep resentment when Congress attempted to deal with mat- 
ters which they believed to be of purely local concern. During 
the past half century, however, the States have succumbed to 
the siren call of our ever expanding Federalism, and in recent 
years have ceased exercising many responsibilities which once 
justified their separate sovereignties. In the meantime the 
people, too, have unwittingly assisted in the scrapping of Con- 
stitutional limitations by refusing to exercise their “inalienable 
rights,” as well as duties, obligations and responsibilities, re- 
sulting in their ever increasing reliance on the Federal Gov- 
ernment for succor. 

The founding fathers, including that arch-federalist, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, little suspected that some of the language 
which they incorporated in the Constitution would ever be 
used for the purpose of wiping out the line of division between 
the Nation and the States which they had intended to be 
preserved as a bulwark of American democracy. Who at that 
remote period, when the Constitution came into existence, 
could have foreseen the portentous significance and tremen- 
dous power embodied, for instance, in those simple words, 
“Congress shall have power .. . to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several states”? And yet today 
this and the so-called general-welfare clause represent the 
most important grants of Constitutional power. Without them 
there would be little of what is known as “Constitutional 
Law.” These grants of broad but vague powers have been 
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the turning point in hundreds of cases that the courts have had 
to decide. Giving the courts and lawyers but little, if any, 
clue to any specific answer, they are none the less the founda- 
tion stones upon which have been predicated most of the laws 
enacted by Congress since World War I. 

Both of these clauses have given rise to numerous con- 
troversies that have challenged the acumen of the Supreme 
Court of the United States since its creation. Whatever our 
so-called Constitutional law may be, it has emerged out of 
slow and laborious interpretative processes. As often as not, 
the Supreme Court, not seeing eye to eye, has divided, but 
always with great learning and the profoundest reasoning. 
Despite its numerous opinions purporting to interpret the so- 
called “commerce clause,” the scope of the power of Congress 
to regulate commerce has, as a matter of fact, never been 
precisely defined, the Court invariably holding that its words 
are not capable of specific definition. Time after time, the 
Supreme Court has decided that Congress has the authority 
to regulate railroads, telegraph and telephone systems, and to 
prescribe intrastate rates when deemed necessary to remove 
discriminations against interstate transactions. There are also 
innumerable decisions of the Court affecting harbor lines and 
bridges across navigable streams, regulating wages of seamen, 
laying down the measure of liability based on injuries to em- 
ployees, determining hours of labor, fixing limited rates of 
pay, keeping improper films out of transportation, punishing 
persons transporting women across State lines for immoral 
purposes, and preventing trade restraints and monopolies. 

Despite the fact that even that great liberal, the late Mr. 
Justice Holmes, cautioned us to “allow for some play in the 
joints of the machine,” there seems to be no end to this pro- 
gressive expansion of Federal power over the States and the 
people in almost every walk of life. Even local police depart- 
ments rely on the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Appar- 
ently, more and more of the people now look upon the States 
only as geographical subdivisions and have concluded that 
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economic crises acknowledge nothing short of the powers of 
the whole Nation. This tendency to avoid all local responsi- 
bilities has no doubt been measurably fostered by the slow (but 
now greatly accelerated) judicial process through which the 
simple powers which the Constitution committed to Congress 
for the purpose of regulating interstate commerce and legis- 
lating for the general welfare have been allowed to flower into 
their present tremendous and well-nigh limitless possibilities 
of Federal power. 

There are, of course, some matters upon which a State may 
yet legislate, apparently on the assumption that when Con- 
gress abandons any of its powers or allows them to remain 
dormant, it is proper for the State to assert its sovereign will 
by regulating its citizenry. However, as soon as the Nation 
decides to exercise its own rules to the country as a whole by 
Congressional enactment, then the legislation of the State 
must yield to the greater authority. The courts have held that 
the two sovereignties, State and Nation, cannot exercise joint 
jurisdiction over the same subject matter. That is why the 
national authority, once it is fully or completely exercised, 
supersedes that of the State and assumes primacy. For in- 
stance, in regulating railroad rates, it has for many years been 
the law that a State may fix charges for local freightage and 
may establish fares for passenger service which the public 
as well as carriers are compelled to observe, unless clearly con- 
fiscatory. But if Congress decides to legislate and concludes 
that the State has imposed rates that overburden interstate 
commerce, then the national legislature is empowered to do 
away with all such obstructions. The State is thereafter pro- 
hibited from interfering, not because Congress is given juris- 
diction over State rates, but by virtue of the fact that its 
power extends over the entire field of interstate commerce, 
including the authority to control rates fixed by the State, 
whenever national regulation is necessary to the complete con- 
trol by Congress over “commerce . . . among the several 
States.” 
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By asking for and accepting Federal appropriations of 
large sums for roads, maternity and child welfare, education, 
old-age relief, and many other social and purely local purposes, 
the States and municipalities have not only relieved themselves 
of responsibilities peculiarly theirs but have also assisted in 
the gradual undermining of our traditional form of dual gov- 
ernment. Indeed, one is now hard put to think of any function 
-of government, no matter how local, which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has not taken upon itself. The people themselves 
have come to believe that the Nation’s powers are limitless. 
The local self-reliance and pride which the States and munici- 
palities formerly exhibited in solving what once were re- 
garded as local problems, have thus been replaced by a grow- 
ing popular conviction that only the federal arm of our dual 
system of government has the judgment to correct their poli- 
tical, social and economic maladjustments. And as long as the 
Federal Government continues to dispense for the benefit of 
the States funds by the billions for all manner of local projects 
just so long will the States permit themselves to be stripped of 
their separate, independent sovereignties and thus unwittingly 
continue to subject their people to the centralized controls di- 
rected from Washington. 

The trend toward centralization has been deplored by 
Presidents and leading statesmen for more than half a cen- 
tury. Characteristic of the warnings repeatedly uttered by 
many of them—but to no avail—is the following lament by 
former Senator William H. King of Utah: 


There is being developed a cult which implies, if it does not teach, that 
individuals are incapable of determining their own lives and working out 
their own destiny; that local self-government is incompetent to handle local 
problems; that States, which under our theory of government, have sovereign 
rights, are incapable of dealing with matters which are wholly within their 
authority ; and finally that the Federal Government is to compound the States 
into one protoplasmic mass to be controlled and directed without restraint 
from courts, by the legislative branch of the Federal Government. ‘The 
philosophy underlying the totalitarian state is finding support in this Republic; 
the ideals of the fathers and their concepts upon which liberty rested and 
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justice was to be enjoyed are being attacked and, by many, disregarded. It is 
urged that they be abandoned because they are archaic; that there are no 
enduring fundamental principles which are applicable to all periods. Much 
is said about modernism, about changes which new discoveries in science have 
made, and, accordingly, the verities and fundamentals of religion are chal- 
lenged. The principles upon which democratic institutions rest are being 
combated, a jazz philosophy of Government is urged, and efforts are made 
to supersede policies and principles upon which a genuine republic rests. 


It is mainly on the strength of the Supreme Court’s in- 
terpretation of the powers granted by the commerce and the 
general-welfare clauses of the Constitution that the Chief 
Executive and Congress have from time to time sought, and 
still seek, to cope with the economic and social problems con- 
fronting the Nation. Many lawyers continue to challenge 
the constitutionality of the legislative reforms perennially 
proposed in and out of Congress, but the view which, it 
seems, now dominates the courts as well as certain political 
leaders is that when the foundations of government are being 
so shaken that its continued maintenance depends upon modi- 
fication or the denial of a private right, then the private right 
must give way—for when government is overthrown, it is 
argued, legal rights cease to exist, since law rests upon the 
power of enforcement. 

While recognizing the propriety of meeting certain exigen- 
cies and crises with vision and courageous, forward-looking 
legislation, it is altogether a different matter when Congress 
and the courts join hands to substitute for the fundamental 
scheme of government originally conceived a system which, 
as the record shows, our forefathers really intended to avoid. 
It is one thing to have flexible interpretation of specific powers 
granted to the Federal Government by the Constitution, which 
no one would gainsay today, but quite another thing to in- 
terpret these powers so as to leave the States bereft of all 
powers, thus reducing them to useless and nonfunctioning ap- 
pendages. After all is said and done, it is in our dual federal- 
ism that we find the great reservoir of what we still call 


“democracy.” 
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There can be little doubt that the courts, whose function it 
is to make clear the powers and checks of governmental con- 
trol (and not to point the way of social policies) have for 
some years now materially aided and abetted the gradual 
degradation of States’ rights. They no longer agree with Mr. 
Justice George Sutherland that “The meaning of the Consti- 
tution does not change with the ebb and flow of economic 
events.” Indeed, the great decisions of the Supreme Court 
which legal scholars everywhere, prior to 1937, regarded as 
landmarks in the judicial interpretation of the Constitution 
and its history have since been overruled or, at any rate, can- 
not longer be relied upon as precedents. The stark fact made 
evident by that Court’s handling of basic questions involving 
constitutional interpretation during recent years is that the 
Constitution is not at all what it used to be or what people 
had been taught that it meant, but something representing an 
uncharted ocean to be sailed without benefit of old but ex- 
perienced pilots and the soundings and findings of their tried 
and true compass. In short, ever since the Supreme Court 
adopted the Hamiltonian theory with respect to the powers 
inherent in the Federal Government under the general-wel- 
fare clause of the Constitution, there is every indication that 
our national charter is to receive an entirely new mantle of 
judicial interpretation as though the people had just now 
adopted it. 

Are not the courts overlooking the fact that our federal 
system with its checks and balances and its separation of pow- 
ers, intended by our founding fathers as safeguards for the 
American way of life, is fast disappearing and that by coun- 
tenancing almost every transfer of power to the executive © 
branch of our federal arm of government they are thus, at 
the expense of the States, aiding and abetting the disintegra- 
tion of our traditional form of government? 

There is, of course, no denying that modern developments 
have been largely responsible for the almost paralyzing com- 
plexity of governmental controls that now dominate the every 
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day lives of the people and well nigh frustrate democratic 
processes. It is this growing bewilderment and despair on the 
part of the public—that our great federation of States is, 
perhaps, incapable of doing its work harmoniously within the 
framework of the Constitution—which have encouraged many 
a political dreamer to devise ways and means of solving our 
ills direct from Washington. Yet history amply proves that 
when the government of a free people becomes too com- 
plicated, perplexed and apparently futile the people inevitably 
return to one-man rule as the simplest and most readily under- 
standable form of government. 

It is very doubtful that the people, with all their preoccupa- 
tion in everyday material matters, stand persuaded that the 
States, as such, have outlived their independent sovereignties 
and that the dual Federalism for which Hamilton, Madison, 
Jay and Webster argued and for which Lincoln fought and 
died must at last make way for what promises to be an entirely 
new and different form of government. “Other misfortunes 


may be borne and their effects overcome,” solemnly declared 
Daniel Webster in the course of one of his greatest speeches. 


If disastrous wars shall sweep our commerce from the ocean, another 
generation will renew it. If they exhaust our Treasury, future industry will 
replenish it. If they desolate and lay waste our fields, still, under a new 
cultivation, they will grow green again and ripen unto future harvests. But 
who can reconstruct the fabric of demolished government? Who can raise 
again the well-proportioned columns of constitutional liberty? Who can 
frame together the skillful architecture which unites national sovereignty with 
State rights, individual security and public prosperity? . . . If these columns 
fall, they will be raised not again. 


If, as some apparently believe, Chief Justice Marshall was 
too sanguine when he declared that the Constitution was “in- 
tended to endure for ages to come, and consequently:to be 
adapted to the various crises of human affairs,” why not be 
forthright enough to demand a new Constitution or its speci- 
fic amendment to accomplish the desired purpose, instead of 
trying to accomplish a change in our traditional form of 
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government by surreptitiously stretching the elastic of the Con- 
stitution in order to make it say what it obviously does not 
mean? The Constitution itself provides that it may be so 
changed if the people desire it. 

It should be obvious to anyone that our American democ- 
racy cannot be saved unless the concentration of government 
in Washington, with its instruments of power over the people, 
is checked. Such expansion of public power feeds, and will 
continue to feed, upon the ever increasing dependence of the 
people upon government for things that have since time im- 
memorial been regarded as the duties and obligations of the 
individual and the family. Curiously enough, those entrusted 
with the responsibilities of government come to enjoy the role 
of public benefactor and in time actually welcome opportuni- 
ties to so stretch the arm of government until the individual, 
easily bereft of all sense of responsibility and self-reliance, 
makes abject obeisance to a ruler he thinks of as a fairy god- 
father. And, of course, once people prove themselves so be- 
fuddled in their thinking as to be virtually incapable of gov- 
erning themselves, they are then ready for government by 
dictatorship. 

There are many who realize only too well that the next 
logical step of the present governmental trend away from tra- 
ditional principles and in favor of expediency may very well 
be the substitution of “federal satrapies and proconsuls’’ in 
place of the several States and their separate political machin- 
ery, as the governor of one of our States has already so clearly 
indicated. The people may be gullible, especially in times of 
emergency, and may not always understand precisely what is 
happening, but that does not justify their political servants in 
exercising what authority they have for the purpose of taking 
from under their very feet the form of government they have 
sworn and pledged to preserve. “A strong public desire to 
improve the public condition,” as the late Mr. Justice Holmes 
pointed out, “is not enough to warrant achieving the desire 
by a shorter cut than the Constitutional way.” 
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European Characterology 


JOSEPH DONCEEL 


interested in the study of single features of human 

character, in Europe the stress has been rather on 
the general frame, the skeleton of character. The remarkable 
Studies in Deceit of Hartshorne and May’ may be taken as 
representing the American approach. The European approach 
can be exemplified by the works of Kretschmer and Klages. 
The American method has the advantage of being more scien- 
tific; the European method is better suited to the object of 
study. Whatever the American method is able to investigate 
is investigated thoroughly, scientifically and with a fair degree 
of agreement between the different workers. But many, and 
perhaps the most important elements in character, cannot be 
investigated in that way. To get a complete view of human 
character, it will probably be best to use the data furnished 
by both approaches.’ The purpose of the following pages is 
to summarize the results of recent European studies. 

We may begin with Heymans. He used a detailed descrip- 
tion of the character of 2500 individuals, supplemented by a 
thorough study of 110 biographies.’ This vast collection of 
data showed that most traits of character have a high correla- 
tion with three fundamental dispositions: emotionality, activ- 
ity and secondary function. This last notion means the in- 
fluence which our past experiences continue to exert upon our 


1H. Hartshorne and M. A. May, Studies in Deceit (New York, 1930). 

*Prof. G. W. Allport’s Personality, A Psychological Interpretation (New York, 
1937) is one of the best American contributions in recent years. Outstanding, too, 
is the work of H. A. Murray and collaborators, Explorations in Personality (New 
York, 1938). 

°The results of the first survey were published in Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und 
Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, LI, 1909, 1-72. The results of the biographical study 
were published in Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Psychologie, 1, 1908, 313-381, 


W inert American psychologists have been more 
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conduct, even when they are no longer in our consciousness. 
In some people, every experience of the past continues to exert 
some influence. Others live entirely in the present moment; 
and when something is no longer in their central conscious- 
ness, it has no influence upon them. The first group has what 
is called a “secondary function,” the second one a “primary 
function.” 

These three traits can be combined in eight different ways, 
which constitute the eight types described by Heymans. They 
are: the nervous, the sentimental, the sanguine, the phlegmatic, 
the choleric, the passionate, the amorphous and the apathetic. 
Heymans shows with facts and figures that these types are 
really distinct; each having an appropriate “psychological 
formula.” An important advantage of this system is that it is 
practical, and works well as a first approach towards under- 
standing other people.* 

The more recent and better known systems of European 
characterology can be divided into two groups, which may 
be distinguished as philosophical and scientific. In German 
terminology, they are called, respectively, Geisteswtssenschaft- 
liche and Naturwitssenschaftliche systems. One group uses 
the methods of the mental sciences: history, ethics, aesthetics, 
philosophy; the second group uses the methods of the natural 
sciences. Both methods are required to get a complete picture 
of human character. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CHARACTEROLOGY 


In the system of Klages, the conception of human personal- 
ity is based entirely upon one fundamental intuition. Man is 
a unity only per accidens. His unity is built upon a funda- 
mental duality: he is a hybrid being, derived from the crossing 
of two radically antagonistic elements, between which no sim- 
ilarity can be conceived. These elements are “spirit” and 
“life.” Life means surrender, devotion, passivity, cosmical 


4G. Heymans, Inleiding tot de speciale Psychologie (Haarlem, 1929, 2nd ed.). 
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rhythm, wherein all beings fuse together and communicate 
one with another. Spirit means activity, exteriority and self- 
assertion. Spirit involves the intellect which analyzes and 
destroys, the will which separates and kills. From the violent 
mixing of these two contradictory elements result the indi- 
vidual Ego and the consciousness of man. From the diversity 
of their relation in the concrete cases results the diversity of 
individual characters. 

To put it in another way: There are two beings in man: an 
egoistic, cold and distant being, self-assertive, opposing him- 
self to God, nature and mankind, inclined towards abstraction, 
analysis and a materialistic science which tends to disrupt the 
unity of the world; and, second, a being that may be altruistic, 
humble, sociable, tending towards self-devotion, submission 
to God, harmony with nature, helpfulness to others. In him 
science does not lead towards cold analysis and dissection, but 
ultimately towards contemplation, admiration and prayer.’ 

Klages does not content himself with general affirmations. 
He pursues this fundamental opposition down to the smallest 
details of life. His work, in which the philosopher, the poet 
and the scientist collaborate, is full of interesting views on 
human character. He shows, for instance, how many traits 
in man can be understood only as the result of a tension be- 
tween a driving and an inhibiting force. This explains why 
the same trait, in two different individuals, can point to an 
entirely different psychological make-up. 

Another system of this philosophical group is the work of 
Spranger. He classifies people according to the values which 
are foremost in their life.° 

He distinguishes six major domains of values: the cognitive, 
aesthetic, economic, religious, political and social values. In 


5Cf. L. Klages, Die Grundlagen der Charakterkunde (Leipzig, 1928, Sth ed.) ; 
English translation, The Science of Character (London, 1929). For a Catholic 
evaluation of this system, see Thibon, La Science du Caractere (Paris, 1932). 

°Cf. E. Spranger, Lebensformen (Halle, 1930, 7th ed.) ; English translation, Types 
of Men (Halle, 1928). 
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the “pure” types of his system, one of these values commands 
the entire life of the individual; and it is enough to discover 
that value in order to have a clear insight into his character 
Consequently, we can find the following types: 1) The theo- 
retic type is in contact with reality and with other people 
only through his intelligence; the influence of his affective 
life is reduced to a minimum. The question which directs 
his view on life is: What is this? 2) The economic type looks 
at everything from the point of view of its utility. His 
dominant question is: What is the use of this, how can it be 
useful? 3) The aesthetic type is always looking for beauty, 
he considers everything as an objectivation of his own interior 
feelings. 4) The social type puts the stress on his relations 
with others; he tries to understand and to help his fellow-men. 
5) The political type, or the “power-type,” strives towards a 
full development of his own personality, and uses others as 
means to reach his own ends. 6) The religious type considers 
the import of this or that thing to the totality of life and of 
being. 

Obviously, such a classification is somewhat artificial. 
Spranger insists that these types are only means to disentangle 
the complexities of actual characters. The types are never 
found in their theoretic purity. 


EMPIRICAL STATIC SYSTEMS 


The second group of characterological systems, the group 
of scientific or empirical systems, can be farther subdivided 
into two major categories: the static and the dynamic systems. 
The static systems consider especially the native endowment 
of each man, the influences of heredity upon his character. 
Their interest centers around the native character of each 
individual, as it is determined at birth and as it develops ac- 
cording to its immanent laws. They do not consider the en- 
vironmental influences which may direct it in quite different 
ways. This school is well represented by the systems of 
Kretschmer and Jaensch. Kretschmer insists more upon the 
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purely physical, somatic aspect of the individual, whereas 
Jaensch starts his investigation in the higher domain of per- 
ceptions and images. 

Kretschmer admits two main classes of mental illness: 
manic-depressive psychoses, containing mania, melancholia 
and an intermediate, mixed form, which he calls circular psy- 
chosis; and schizophrenia, formerly called “dementia prae- 
cox.” The characteristic features of the first group are: in 
mania, an enhanced affectivity, an exaggerated motor activity 
and an acceleration in the stream of images, ideas and words; 
in melancholia, a depressed mood, a retardation of the psychic 
activities, and a slowing down or disappearance of activity; in 
circular psychosis, an alternation or a simultaneous presence 
of both troubles. Schizophrenia is characterized by splitting of 
the personality, weakening of the affectivity, autism and 
strange catatonic symptoms. 

Kretschmer had noticed, in his long practice among the 
mentally ill, that these two groups, which differ so much in 
their psychological make-up, are also quite different, if one 
considers their body. He established a detailed list of bodily 
measurements, revealing the existence of three major types 
of bodily constitution: the asthenic, the athletic and the pyknic. 
The essential characteristics of the asthenic type are: a defi- 
ciency in corpulence combined with an average to tall stature, 
so that we have a lean, narrowly built individual, who looks 
even taller than he is. Often the nose is long, the chin small 
and withdrawing and the profile angular. The athletic type 
is recognized by the strong development of the skeleton, the 
musculature and the skin. He is a middle-sized to tall indi- 
vidual, with particularly wide projecting shoulders and strong 
bone-relief in face and hands. The pyknic type is character- 
ized by the pronounced peripheral development of the body 
cavities (head, breast and stomach) and a tendency to a dis- 
tribution of fat about the trunk, with a more graceful con- 


"Cf. E. Kretschmer, Kérperbau und Charakter (Berlin, 1936, 12th ed.); English 
translation, Physique and Character (New York, 1925). 
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struction of the motor apparatus (shoulders and extremities). 
The rough impression in well-developed cases is very dis- 
tinctive: middle height, rounded figure, a soft broad face on a 
short massive neck, narrow shoulders and a tendency to obesity. 

By comparing these different bodily types with the two 
great categories of mental illnesses, Kretschmer was able to 
demonstrate that there is a relation between them. The great 
majority of the schizophrenes belong to either the asthenic 
or the athletic type of body, whereas most manic or melan- 
cholic patients are pyknics. Kretschmer discovered also that 
the same relation exists not only in the cases of severe mental 
illness, but also in the milder borderline cases. He dis- 
tinguishes here the schizoids from the cycloids. He estab- 
lished a similar affinity in the normal individuals, and dis- 
tinguished consequently schizothyme and cyclothyme people. 
The cyclothymes show, in a lesser degree and within the range 
of normality, all the tendencies which appear, in an exagger- 
ated pathological manner, in the circular patients. Their 
character shows three great groups of dispositions. Cyclo- 
thymes are: 1) sociable, good-natured, friendly, genial; 2) 
cheerful, humorous, jolly, hasty; 3) quiet, calm, easily de- 
pressed, soft-hearted. 

The first group of dispositions constitutes the very founda- 
tion of the cyclothyme character, and can be found in every 
individual belonging to that group. The two other groups 
contain dispositions which, at first sight, seem to contradict 
and to exclude each other. Group two points to qualities 
which correspond, within the range of normality, to the manic 
features. Group three contains the dispositions which cor- 
respond in the same way to the melancholic features. Every 
cyclothyme shares both latter groups, but in varying propor- 
tions. In some, the cheerful component is predominant; in 
others, the depressed component. Furthermore, in the same 
individual, there is often a shift from the second to the third 
group, waves of cheerfulness are succeeded by fits of depres- 
sion. 
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In the schizothymes, too, Kretschmer distinguished three 
fundamental groups if dispositions. Schizothymes are: 1) 
unsociable, quiet, reserved, serious, eccentric; 2) timid, shy, 
with fine feelings, sensitive, nervous, excitable, fond of nature 
and of books; 3) pliable, kindly, honest, indifferent, dull- 
witted, silent. The first group represents the fundamental 
disposition of every schizothymic character. The two latter 
groups contain seemingly contradictory dispositions which 
can be found in the schizothymes in various proportions, and, 
especially, in different domains of interests. For some matters 
the schizothyme will be oversensitive, for all others he will 
show utter indifference. 

It should be added here that, although most researchers 
agree that, for the pathological domain, the body-character 
relation discovered by Kretschmer holds true, many objec- 
tions are being raised against its extension to the normal do- 
main. Furthermore, Kretschmer is still developing his system, 
and thinks that he has found of late a third type of character, 
which would correspond to the athletic body type, and which, 
owing to its relations with epilepsy, could be called an epi- 
leptoid type. 

Jaensch, on the other hand, begins his investigations on the 
level of perception. The first step towards the formation of 
his system was his discovery of the phenomenon of eidetism.* 

Many children, especially in Germany, ere able, after 
having looked for a few seconds only at some object or picture, 
to form a very vivid mental image, almost a mental photo- 
graph of that object or picture. These “eidetic”’ images seem 
to be a combination of normal physiological after-images and 
normal memory-images. ‘They are, says Jaensch, a perfect 
example of “integration,” of the close collaboration and inter- 
penetration of two functions which, for the most part, work 
as separate units: memory or imagination, and perception. 
This notion of “integration” is the basis of the entire system. 


Cf. E. Jaensch, Grundformen menschlichen Seins (Berlin, 1929). Cf. E. Jaensch, 
Eidetic Imagery and Typological Methods of Investigation (New York, 1930). 
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In some people, the different psychological functions have 
a tendency to work in close collaboration, whereas in others 
each works on its own account. The first are called “in- 
tegrate,” whereas the others are called “disintegrate.” When 
an integrate type is thinking, his feelings and emotions will 
influence his thought; his intelligence collaborates closely with 
his imagination; even in his physiological functions this mu- 
tual interpenetration can be discovered, for example, in the 
brightness of his eyes, which mirror his soul, or in the mean- 
ingfulness of his gestures. In the disintegrate individual, the 
functions maintain their mutual distinction. When he thinks, 
no feelings are allowed to interfere, the imagination is ex- 
cluded; his eyes are dull and his gestures meaningless and 
almost mechanical. 

These are, according to Jaensch, the two fundamental types 
of character. Of course, they can and should be further sub- 
divided; and Jaensch has tried with his disciples (the Mar- 
burg school) to discover and to study these further subdivi- 
sions. His work, however, has been concerned almost ex- 
clusively with the integrate type, because the disintegrate type 
occurs rarely in German Universities, although (according 
to Jaensch) it is quite frequent in North America. 

Within the integrate type, he distinguished the extreme of 
integration from the weaker, normal degrees. The exagger- 
ated integrate type is called the Basedowoid type (B-type) 
because it presents all the symptoms of the Basedow-illness.’ 
Next to this exaggerated type comes the type where the sev- 
eral functions are well integrated and where this integration 
is especially strong between the perceiving functions and the 
others. As a result of this integration, this type is in close 
contact with exterior reality. Jaensch calls this type the “gen- 
erally and outwardly integrated type” (I,-type). When the 
integration becomes weaker, an individual is still in contact 
with the exterior world, but only through certain solid interior 


%A disease resulting from the hypertrophy of the thyroid gland, and characterized 
by protruding eyes and general excitability. 
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complexes which react on corresponding exterior stimulations, 
as when one is interested in things only when they are related 
to his ideals, his interests, his hobbies. This is the “condi- 
tionally and temporarily integrate type” (1.-type). Ina third 
group there is no close relation with the outside world, but 
the interior functions work in intimate collaboration. This 
is the “inwardly integrate type” (Is-type). 

Another basis for subdivision is found by Jaensch in the 
relation existing between the individual and the exterior 
world, or rather between subject and object. In the I,-type, 
where this relation is very strong, the object dominates, the 
subject is very receptive. Things are quite different in another 
class of integrate people, who are in an active relation with 
the exterior world. A good example is found in the phenome- 
non of synesthesia, where one stimulus, a musical note, evokes 
not only an auditory sensation but also a visual sensation of 
color. Jaensch calls the individuals, who have this strong 
active relation with the exterior world, the “synesthetic type.” 
They project their interior life into exterior reality, they ma- 
terialize their feelings in the objects of nature, they construct 
logical frameworks in which all phenomena must fit. This 
is the “projection-type,” as opposed to the “reception-type.” 
They may be compared with primitive people and with chil- 
dren, for whom legends and fairy-tales are more real than 
reality, who live in a dreamworld, where everything has the 
colors of their fancy or of their feelings. 

This S-type is further subdivided into two groups, the S,-type 
and the S,-type. The first is the pure synesthetic type, entirely 
subjective in his relation towards reality, whose interior life 
is dominated by fancy, dream and magic. This makes a regu- 
lar life almost impossible for such an individual, so that he 
feels the need of correcting his too subjective outlook on life 
by ideas, maxims and rules. These constitute in him what 
Jaensch calls a “rational superstructure,” a kind of secondary 
and somewhat artificial character, which allows him to avoid 
the extreme deviations of his natural character. 
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Jaensch’s system is based upon a great number of solid ex- 
perimental researches, yet he often allows himself excursions 
into cultural and theoretical speculations. An interesting ex- 
ample is his comparison between the fundamental features of 
the French and the Anglo-Saxon characters. The typical 
Frenchman, especially the Parisian type, says Jaensch, is a S.- 
type, whereas the typical Anglo-Saxon is rather a I;-type. In 
the Frenchman, we find a subjective, irregular, inferior 
psychic life, where fancy dominates. Of course, the subject 
reacts against this, and builds above it a life of “reason.” In 
the Frenchman, therefore, all the leading elements of his life 
come from above, from this “reason.” Hence, the clearness of 
his conceptions, of his logic. But this is all not rooted deeply 
in his interior life, and can at times collapse, leaving him en- 
tirely under the domination of a wild subjective life, as in the 
French Revolution. In the Anglo-Saxon, the higher ten- 
dencies are rooted profoundly in the inferior levels of his 
psychic life. Everything here has “grown organically,” 
whereas in the Frenchman it has been “established” from 
above. Hence less clearness, less logical coherence in the 
Anglo-Saxon mind, but more solidity and spontaneity. And 
Jaensch compares from this point of view French and English 
law, language, science, philosophy.” 


PSYCHOANALYTICAL SYSTEMS 


The empirical dynamic systems consider rather the develop- 
ment of character than inborn peculiarities. They stress the 
influence of environment and education rather than that of 
heredity. 

This group includes especially the characterologies which 
have been influenced by psychoanalysis. Although Freud him- 


10Jaensch has, of course, much to say about German character. He has not entirely 
escaped the danger of putting his system in the service of Nazi blood-and-race 
theories, and many of his later utterances are questionable because of this bias. But 
this does not diminish the value of his fundamental discoveries in the field of 


characterology. 
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self has given us no real system of characterology, his works 
contain many valuable hints about the development of cer- 
tain traits of character. 

Alfred Adler began as a faithful disciple of Freud. Soon, 
however, Adler established his own system, Individualpsycho- 
logie." According to Adler, we can understand a man’s char- 
acter only if we grasp his unconscious “plan of life,” the 
fundamental direction of his entire development, established 
as a rule in childhood, before the age of six. This plan of life 
is formed especially under the influence of the will-to-power, 
aroused in its turn by a feeling of inferiority. This feeling of 
inferiority can be produced either by organic or by environ- 
mental factors. 

Every child experiences a general organic inferiority, be- 
cause he compares his own weakness and smallness with the 
power of the adults. Furthermore, many children suffer also 
from special organic inferiorities. ‘This happens whenever, 
in the child, some organ is inferior or weak (poor eyes, 
crippled legs), and also whenever the child is bothered by one 
of those peculiarities which, although not being real organic 
defects, are considered by others as an inferiority—a big nose, 
long ears, small stature, ugliness, peculiarities in the hair, in 
the face, in the eyes, in speech. All these defects or quasi- 
defects, says Adler, develop in the children strong feelings of 
inferiority, which are continually strengthened by the irony 
and scoffing of those about them, especially of their com- 
panions. This feeling of inferiority arouses a compensating 
tendency towards superiority, a growing will-to-power, which 
can lead the subject either to compensation or to escape. 

Compensation occurs whenever, under the distressing im- 
pression of some real or imagined inferiority, the person tries 
to compensate by harder work what he loses by his inferiority. 
So a left-handed boy may become a calligrapher or a painter, 


UCf. A. Adler, Uber den nervisen Charakter (Berlin, 1928, 4th ed.); English 
translation, The Neurotic Constitution (New York, 1917); The Practice and Theory 
of Individual Psychology (New York, 1927, 2nd ed.). 
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a stutterer becomes a great orator (Demosthenes), a man with 
a paralyzed arm becomes an excellent horseman (William II 
of Germany)”, or a small man becomes a leader (Napoleon, 
Thiers). 

When compensation does not succeed, the will-to- power can 
lead to compromise or escape. Since the frustrated individual 
cannot excel through some superior achievement, he will excel 
in the other direction and, anyhow, attract the attention. So 
arise the negative attitudes of protest and flight into illness. 
One may withdraw from the company of others and become 
a blasé spectator of life, scoffing at everything and rejoicing 
sometimes in the failures of others. The irony and sarcastic 
criticisms of such people are mostly a cloak to hide profound 
discouragement. 

In other cases, this attitude may become one of active pro- 
test against the community. Many examples of misbehavior 
have to be explained this way. Ugly children and hunchbacks 
are often cruel, bad, criminal, only as a protest and as a round- 
about way to gain some superiority. Finally, escape may take 
the form of flight into illness, ineptitude, nervous troubles. 
Functional illnesses can arise, whose only cause is to protect 
the personality from having to make efforts which may per- 
haps not succeed. This is especially frequent, according to 
Adler, in the earlier development of intelligence. Discourage- 
ment in early infancy can result in an inhibition of the mental 
powers, which can be very difficult to distinguish from real in- 
born dullness. Yet, a child who has so “stopped thinking” is 
by no means dull, but only discouraged, and a psychotherapeu- 
tic treatment can restore all his abilities. Finally, many nervous 
troubles, as neurasthenia, hysteria and the like, may be ex- 
plained in the same way: the subject fears to face reality, be- 
cause he might not do as well as expected, or as well as he 
wants to; and nervous inability excuses him from having to 
try. Adler gives many instances of such a flight into incapacity. 


12Emil Ludwig’s Biography of the Ex-Kaiser is almost entirely written from this 
point of view. 
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Adler stresses the influence of environment and education 
upon the molding of character.” In a family, especially when 
it contains several boys, there is always some danger that the 
girls will be considered and treated as inferior. This leads to 
inferiority feelings, with concomitant good or bad results. 
When in a family the father is particularly outstanding, there 
is always the danger that the children will feel a strong in- 
feriority complex. One recalls the German proverb: “Pfarrers 
Kinder, Millers Vieh gedeihen selten oder nie.” 

Adler pays much attention to the “family constellation,” the 
position of a child in a series of brothers and sisters. 

People are sometimes surprised because two children in the 
same family can have utterly different characters. Are not 
the circumstances in which they are living entirely the same? 
By no means, says Adler. The younger brother has always 
before and above him a brother who is superior, taller, 
stronger, more clever, who possesses many privileges. He soon 
feels that it is impossible to compete with him in his own 
domain; and, therefore, he will turn to another; if the elder 
brother is good in mathematics and sciences, it should surprise 
nobody if the younger be weak in these fields and successful 
in literature. If the older is good in classwork, the younger 
will often do poorly and excel in sport and social activities. 
If the older is praised for his quiet and polite behavior, the 
younger will often attract the attention by his rough and 
rowdy manners. Adler studies also the peculiarities of the 
youngest and the oldest child in big families, of the child born 
a long time after the others, of the only girl among boys or 
the only boy among girls, of the only child, of pampered chil- 
dren and children who receive a harsh education. All these in- 
fluences help to shape the general “plan of life” and should 


18Dr. Rudolf Allers, in his characterological work, has developed Adler’s theories, 
purging them from their Marxian elements, and showing their philosophical implica- 
tions and their religious bearings. His books on character, especially The Psychology 
of Character (New York, 1940) should be known and used by all Catholic educators 
and counselors. 
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be taken into account if one wishes to understand the char- 
acter. 

A third system of psychoanalytical origin is that of Jung.” 
Jung’s classification of human characters as introverted and 
extraverted is well known. The introvert is an individual 
whose interest lies especially in his own interior world, where- 
as the extravert shows more interest in exterior reality. Less 
known are Jung’s further considerations about the four domi- 
nant functions: thinking, sensation, feeling and intuition.” As 
a rule, he says, people develop one of these as a dominant 
function, and one as an auxiliary function. In this way, many 
types can be described. Interesting also is his theory that 
there exists a compensation between the conscious and the 
unconscious levels in man, which explains why an extravert 
will often have unconscious introverted tendencies; and an 
introvert, unconscious extraverted tendencies. In the same 
way, a man who develops consciously, for example, the func- 
tions of thinking and of feeling will develop in the uncon- 
scious the complementary functions of sensation and of 
intuition. 

The fact that the principal characterological systems are 
so numerous and so divergent does not necessarily point to a 
wrong approach to the problem. The multiplicity and ap- 
parent contradictions of these systems are due to the complex- 
ity and inexhaustible richness of the object which they are 
trying to explain, human character. It is like making a photo- 
graphic study of a Gothic Cathedral. We first take a general 
view from a distance, to give us a general idea of the cathedral. 
If we want more details, we have to take photographs from 
nearer by, from inside and outside, and from different angles. 
All these photographs will tell us something about the build- 
ing; none will be false; yet they do not coincide. It is not 


14Although Jung studies character rather statically, he is considered here because 
he belongs to the schools derived from Freud. 

IC, G. Jung, Psychologische Typen (Zirich, 1930, 6th ed.); English translation, 
Psychological Types (New York, 1924). 
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even possible to put them all together in order to have one 
complete and detailed picture of the cathedral. But with 
these fragmentary views, one can make his own personal 
mental photograph of the monument. In the same way each 
system of characterology can give us many interesting details 
about human character. But none will exhaust it entirely; 
nor is it possible to pool the results into one complete picture. 
It will still remain for each one to synthetize, in his own 
personal way, all available information and to build his own 
incommunicable view of an object so difficult to describe as 
the living human character. 





Our Knowledge of the Cell 


P. H. YANCEY 


of the cell by Robert Hooke in 1665 and of the estab- 

lishment of the Cell Theory by Schleiden and Schwann 
just a little more than a hundred years ago. Considerable 
progress in our knowledge of the cell was made after that, par- 
ticularly in the field of morphology. The principal methods 
for the fixation, sectioning and staining of tissues were discov- 
ered between then and the beginning of the present century. 
These methods gave us a clearer insight into the structure of 
the cell such as was detailed by E. B. Wilson in his masterful 
monograph of 1896. These investigations were continued and 
finer and finer details of structure were brought out. At the 
same time, the roles played by the different parts of the cell 
were studied and much light thrown on this phase of the 
subject. 

But about the time when fixation methods were giving such 
promising results, their value was sharply called in question 
by several workers, notably Fischer and Hardy (1899), so 
that gradually the impression grew that fixed cells were value- 
less for the study of cell structure. As Just writes (1939), 
“Some physiologists adopt an apologetic air, offering their 
findings of fixed tissues in all but a furtive manner.” While 
this attitude is undoubtedly unfair it has had the good effect 
of stimulating research on the unfixed, living cell. 

Work on the cell has followed two principal lines: first, 
the microscopic by means of microdissection methods; and 
second, the physico-chemical by the methods of physical 
chemistry. 

Though microdissection of living cells was performed a 
hundred years ago by such workers as von Mohl, Dujardin, 
Purkinje and others, the method was not destined to become 
very popular, because of its difficulty, until the discovery of 


) eee is familiar with the story of the discovery 
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an instrument of precision for the purpose. Shouten (1899) 
in Holland, and Barber (1904) in the United States, both 
paved the way for such an instrument by the invention of 
pipette holders for securing a single bacterium from a culture. 
Later Barber substituted a needle in place of the pipette and 
performed some microdissections, but it was only after the 
modification of Barber’s instrument by Kite that such studies 
became very numerous. 

Two men have led the way in such investigations. They 
are Chambers in America and Peterfie in Germany. Follow- 
ing their lead, workers have dissected the living cells of vari- 
ous organisms with microscopic needles comparable to the 
scalpels of the gross anatomists and, as the latter did for the 
organs of the body, they have demonstrated the organelles of 
the cell. Thus for a long time the existence of a distinct 
membrane around the cell was disputed until its presence was 
proved by tearing the surface of a cell with microneedles. 
Moreover, by substituting a microscopic pipette for the needle 
they have been able either to inject minute amounts of foreign 
substances into cells to see what effect these have on the proto- 
plasm or to withdraw small amounts of the protoplasm or 
other substances in the cell for analysis. Thus Weatherby 
(1927) withdrew liquid from the contractile vacuole of Para- 
mecium and analyzed it for the presence of urea. Other 
workers have succeeded in introducing microscopic electrodes 
into cells for the measurement of the electric potential of the 
protoplasm. Taylor (1920) attached a magnet to the micro- 
manipulator and Whittaker (1929) measured the internal 
temperature of single cells by means of a micro-thermocouple. 

The other main method for the study of the cell is the 
physico-chemical. As Just points out, this has probably char- 
acterized biological research during the last twenty-five years. 
Physical chemistry is one of these boundary sciences; it stands 
on the line between physics and chemistry. It deals with what 
Findley called “the twilight zone of matter,” that is, matter 
that is organized into particles too small to be seen even with 
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the most powerful microscope, but consisting of more than 
single molecules. 


THE PHYSICAL STRUCTURE OF PROTOPLASM 


Back in the last century when fixation and staining were 
almost universally used in studying the cell, a very heated 
controversy raged about the structure of protoplasm. Some 
said it was granular, that is, consisted of granules suspended 
in a liquid. Others thought that it was more like a foam, 
the solid material enclosing the liquid as soap bubbles enclose 
trapped air. Others again thought the solid matter was in 
the form of threads either continuous or discontinuous. It 
was later shown that none of these appearances exclusively 
showed the structure of protoplasm, but rather that it could 
assume any one of them depending on the conditions. So the 
subject of the visible microscopic structure of protoplasm was 
largely abandoned. It was found to be relatively unimportant. 
What was of importance was the ultramicroscopic structure. 

The question may arise, how can we learn anything about 
this if it is invisible and beyond the range of even the highest- 
powered microscopes? The answer is that we can learn about 
it indirectly from its behavior. Thus we can determine the 
size of the particles from their rate of precipitation according 
to Stokes’ Law. Their arrangement can be guessed from the 
similarity of their behavior to that of colloid jellies which 
have a structure, as Seifriz says, of “linear crystalline units 
forming either a brush heap of fibers or a symmetrical ar- 
rangement of fibers oriented end to end in parallel rows.” 
And so today the ultimate structure of protoplasm is regarded 
as consisting of a semirigid framework of protein fibers made 
up of long chains of amino acids in a liquid ground substance. 
A. R. Moore (1933) believes these microfibrils to be about 
5x10° mm. in diameter, and 2000 times as long. Such a 
structure alone can account for the apparently contradictory 
behavior of protoplasm which on the one hand shows all the 
characteristics of a fluid (streaming, rounding up, etc.) and, 
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on the other, those of a solid, such as elasticity. And this 
explains how an organism like a jellyfish which may be 96 
per cent water can carry on activities usually associated only 
with solid systems. 


CELL MORPHOLOGY 


Besides this clarification of our ideas respecting the nature 
of protoplasm in general, we have also obtained new light 
during the past twenty-five years on the different parts of the 
cell. For convenience we can divide these into the cell mem- 
brane, the cytoplasm, and the nucleus. 

As stated above, by micromanipulation methods the con- 
troverted question as to whether there exists a distinct cell 
or plasma membrane at the surface of the cell seems to have 
been settled in favor of such an entity. Its properties have 
been widely studied, especially with respect to the passage 
through it of substances into and out of the cell. But while 
these studies have brought about the accumulation of a large 
body of data on cell membrane permeability, they have not 
settled the important question as to the nature of the mem- 
brane or why it will allow certain substances to pass through 
while it keeps back others. It is interesting to note, however, 
as Verzar and McDougall (1936) point out, “In the absorp- 
tion of certain substances there is a special selective advantage 
which seems to be completely contrary to physical laws. These 
‘favored’ substances are ones which are especially used in the 
metabolism of the body.” 

Inside the cell membrane there is a region of the cytoplasm 
which in some cells appears quite different from the more 
internal protoplasm. Thus in amoeba this part is clear of the 
granules which fill the rest of the cytoplasm. This portion 
has been denominated ectoplasm or cortex in contradistinction 
to the inner endoplasm. 

It has long been known that the ectoplasm differs from the 
endoplasm in many ways, but recently Just (1939) has as- 
sembled evidence to show that it is “a sine qua non of living 
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matter...” and “.. . that in ectoplasmic behavior we wit- 
ness the expression of activities that set apart the living thing 
from the non-living.” 

It was Robert Brown who first (1831) called attention to 
a more dense portion of the cell contents which he called the 
nucleus. It was later shown to be the dynamic center of the 
cell and to contain a deeply staining material called chromatin 
which during cell division aggregates in each species into a 
definite number of characteristically shaped chromosomes. 
Numerous workers had pointed out a close parallelism be- 
tween the behavior of the chromosomes and the Mendelian 
factors of heredity, and McClung’s suggestion in 1902 that 
the “accessory chromosome” seen in some insects was a sex 
determiner was shown to be a fact by Stevens and Wilson © 
(1905). This led to intensive study of the structure of the 
chromosomes. The genetic evidence for the presence of the 
genes in the chromosoms in a linear order like beads on a 
string was made almost certain by the discovery by Painter 
and Bridges, in 1934, of dark bands in the giant salivary 
chromosomes of certain insects. These bands have been found 
to correspond in position to the genes, and hence it is thought 
that they represent the loci of the genes themselves. It is now 
hoped that the new electron microscope will make it possible 
to see the gene itself. 

With the demonstration of the finer structure of protoplasm 
it was thought that life itself might be explained in terms of 
some ultimate unit. Indeed Luyet (1934) goes so far as to 
postulate that the greater part of the cell is non-living. But 
as Seifriz has pointed out, 

Whatever life may be, however much we may try to explain it on the 
basis of relatively simple physical phenomena, there always remains that 
greatest of all bodily and protoplasmic qualities, organization. Fully to in- 
terpret protoplasmic organization in physical terms is impossible; it is too 
intricate—it is life itself. 


Various studies have been made in an attempt to discover 
in what this organization consists. P. H. Yancey, S.J. and 
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John J. McInerny, S.J. (1930) were the first, as far as can 
be ascertained, to attack this problem by the method of dis- 
organizing the cell by high speed centrifugation. They found 
that centrifuged Paramecia, while losing none of their original 
protoplasmic content (and hence in this sense “intact’’), 
showed perceptible changes in their physical appearance and 
in their behavior and vitality as manifested by their disorienta- 
tion and their changed metabolism and their lowered fission 
rate. Hence they concluded with Ritter (1928) that whole- 
ness does not consist merely in 

something that is intact, something not torn or cut to pieces, or smashed into 
fragments. Rather a whole is something the original and necessary parts of 


which are so located and so functioning in relation to each other as to con- 
tribute their proper share to the structure and functioning of the whole. 


But they differed from Ritter and also from Seifriz in not 
considering this organization the “be all and end all” of life, 
or “life itself,” because some disorganized Paramecia are 
capable of resuming their normal shape and behavior. 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF THE CELL 


Up to the time of Wohler’s synthesis of urea (1828) it had 
been thought that organisms were made up of a special kind 
of matter called, for that reason, organic. But the prepara- 
tion of many of the so-called organic compounds in the labora- 
tory showed that there was no essential difference between 
them and the inorganic matter making up nonliving things. 
In the same way Graham’s discovery of colloids and the sub- 
sequent division of substances into colloidal and crystalloidal 
led to the supposition that the former were not only charac- 
teristic of living matter but also that life was explained by 
them. But modern research has shown that “colloids” are 
not essentially different from “crystalloids” because one can 
be changed into the other. We speak now rather of the 
“colloidal state” of matter, this consisting merely in the aggre- 
gation of molecules to form large but still ultramicroscopic 
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masses. These have special properties due particularly to 
their large surface which accounts for many of the phenomena 
occurring in protoplasm. 

Not much has been added to our knowledge during the 
last twenty-five years concerning the basic elementary com- 
position of protoplasm. The same few elements, especially 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, are recognized as 
forming the bulk of it. However progress has been made by 
showing that many other elements formerly not regarded as 
of any importance for vital processes are essential constituents 
of living material. Thus Lindow, Elvehjem and Peterson 
(1929) showed that copper is widely distributed in proto- 
plasm. Zbinden (1930) found by spectrographic analysis 
that human tissues contain aluminum, chromium, cobalt, cop- 
per, iron, lead, manganese, nickel, phosphorus, silicon, silver, 
tin, titanium and zinc. Small amounts of arsenic have also 
been found in various organs. Later Sheldon and Ramage 
(1931) added rubidium and silver. 

The same may be said about the compounds in protoplasm. 
Proteins, carbohydrates and fats are still regarded as its essen- 
tial organic constituents, but a great deal more has been 
learned about these, especially about the proteins. 

But there are three types of chemical substances produced 
by cells which have attracted much attention during the last 
twenty-five years. ‘These are the vitamins, the enzymes and 
the hormones. The first are accessory food substances which 
are very essential to life, though it is not known precisely just 
what they do. The second group are organic catalysts which 
make possible all of the chemical reactions of the body. The 
third are complex substances formed by the endocrine glands 
and which act as chemical co-ordinators of the body activities. 
Many diseases once held incurable are now being relieved or 
prevented by administration of these hormones. 

Probably the greatest amount of progress in our knowledge 
of the cell has been in the realm of its physiology or activities. 
To begin with the most basic of all activities, metabolism, 
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micro methods have been applied here with astounding results. 
Thanks to the manometric respiratory apparatuses of Barcroft 
and Warburg, the respiration of a single cell can be accurately 
measured. By this means it has been possible to demonstrate, 
for instance, the type of chemical exchange going on in muscle 
and nerve cells. And Kalmus (1927) measured the respira- 
tion of a single Paramecium. 


CELLULAR PHYSIOLOGY 


A whole new field has been opened up in the study of the 
electrical phenomena manifested by cells by the introduction 
in 1922 of the cathode ray oscillograph by Erlanger and Gasser 
(1937). This instrument shows that when a muscle cell con- 
tracts or a nerve cell conducts, a current of electricity travels 
along the muscle or nerve. When recorded on photographic 
paper on a moving drum, definitely shaped curves are traced. 
By means of these, information can be gathered as to the 
normality of contraction or conduction and certain diseases 
can be diagnosed, for example, by the electro-cardiograph. 

This very brief and sketchy outline of the progress made 
during the last twenty-five years in our knowledge of the cell 
will help to show that we are far advanced from Hooke’s 
crude ideas of the cell as an empty box or even from Schlei- 
den’s and Schwann’s conception of the Cell Theory. But there 
is still much to learn about the cell. Many of our present 
ideas about it will probably soon be regarded as primitive 
as those of Hooke. Carrel (1931) called attention to one idea 
of the cell that we must correct, considering, that is, cells 
“whether dead or living, dissociated on a slide or explanted 
in a drop of plasma or sectioned or stained . . . as inert forms, 
unrelated to their environment and deprived of functional 
activity. They have been abstracted from both space and time. 
In fact they have been stripped of reality.” In place of this 
he offers a “new cytology” the basic concept of which is a 
“system of cells—environment, of which the structural, func- 
tional, physical, physico-chemical, and chemical conditions 
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are considered in time as well as in space,” for “when cells 
are considered only as structural elements, they are deprived 
of all the properties that make them capable of organizing as 
a living whole.” 
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Book Reviews 


EDUCATION 


A PHILOSOPHICAL SYMPOSIUM ON AMERICAN CATHOLIC EDUCATION. 
Edited by Hunter Guthrie, S.J. and Gerald G. Walsh, S.J. New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1941. Pp. vi, 174. $1.50. 

This volume, unlike some contemporary symposia that have appeared in 
the last few years, is distinguished by what will seem to certain educators a 
startling unity of outlook. This is not to be wondered at since all seventeen 
contributors are members of the Society of Jesus. This symposium was 
held by the Jesuit Philosophical Association of the Eastern States at Fordham 
University in September, 1940, to commemorate the centenary of Fordham 
and at the same time render fitting tribute to the Society of Jesus on the 
occasion of the four hundredth anniversary of its foundation. 

The papers, as is to be expected in a philosophical convention, lean heavily 
on the philosophical side. Much is said and ably said on the perennial prin- 
ciples of Catholic education, although there is little that is new in the utter- 


ance. ‘Three papers could be singled out as admirable in their treatment 


of the Catholic philosophy of education; Father Fitzgerald’s “Liberal Educa- 
tion in the Formation of a Stable Democratic Culture”; Father Murray’s 


“Towards a Christian Humanism”; Father Guthrie’s “Education for the 
Christian Individual.” 

The newer point of view, one might almost say a nervous point of view 
as if all were not well with American Catholic (or Jesuit?) Education, is 
represented by Father Grady’s paper, ‘“Towards a New Syllabus in American 
Education,” which advocates art and (shades of Father Ledesma!) manual 
training for all; and Father Delaney’s “Educating for Christian Society,” in 
which he makes the very telling point that “We have been training leaders 
in the sense of the élite . . . and suddenly . . . labor has taken its place 
in that concept of the élite.” He challenges Catholic colleges squarely: ‘Can 
our colleges train such leaders? Can they so teach the Christian ideal of the 
dignity of work that their graduates will not hesitate to join the ranks of 
manual labor?” 

Finally there is Father LaFarge’s scholarly paper “Formation for World 
Citizenship,” where he advocates spiritual education, technical training and 
political formation as the prime requisites of the formation that our colleges 
should give. 

These thoughtful papers—all of them are excellent, covering as they do 
such divergent topics as character formation, educational measurement, 
academic freedom and world citizenship—are worth reading and worth 


preserving. 


St. Louis University. WILLIAM McGucken, 
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Tue New PrometHevus. By Lyman Bryson. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1941. Pp. 107. $1.00. 

In this plea for a new Prometheus to bring down from the halls of the 
gods a new fire for the use of men—the fire of critical, scientific thinking— 
Professor Bryson makes an eloquent and stirring appeal. At the very start, 
it is admitted that the task of asking men to think “scientifically, dispassion- 
ately, freely as against authority and humbly before the facts” is foolhardy, 
but in all the fire of enthusiasm the author holds aloft the torch nonetheless. 

The fight for knowledge is equated with the fight for democracy and 
thereby rendered a topic of the day. But the notion of democracy is first 
deftly bifurcated into democracy of political rights and of social status—a 
fight which has been won many times in varying degrees, but never com- 
pletely—and democracy of civilization, which consists in “the full sharing, 
by right of birth, by every man, to the measure of his native powers in all 
the values of a national culture.” This latter, obviously, is the democracy 
Professor Bryson is concerned with. It is not limited to a more widespread 
sharing in the cultural “heritage”; it must extend to all the elements that 
are typical and best at the moment. And at this particular moment of time, 
the most valuable possession we have that is not widespread among the people 
is, according to the author, the scientific attitude of mind. 

Professor Bryson recognizes the danger in his position as advocate of 
going “all-out” for this desired effect to the exclusion of other desirables 
and makes several gestures at preserving a balance. He would not call the 
scientific attitude of mind more valuable than other elements but only more 
in need of a wider diffusion at the moment. He recognizes the inviolable 
place of value judgments, but even here he would insist on the salutary virtue 
of scientific studies to inspect and to reject, even to discover and define these 
values. It is not claimed that the scientific method will suffice to cure all 
the ills of society. The proposition is much more modest; it is only that 
scientific or objective thinking is what we now most need and that making 
it a more general habit among men is not impossible. 

But what of the receptivity of the populace to indoctrination with this 
method? To this it is stated that “we know that there is at least a fringe 
of native capacity in the school population, a fringe of boys and girls who 
can learn to think.” The reviewer confesses to finding these words confusing. 
He was prepared to believe—in accord with the implication of another of the 
author’s propositions—that there was at least a minimum (in this sense, a 
“fringe” ) of native capacity in all, or almost all, the school population. 
But the appositional phrase, and in fact the author’s whole subsequent de- 
velopment, dispels this idea and makes a sharp dichotomy between the 
“haves” and the “have-nots.” The former should receive this training “be- 
cause they shall inherit civilization”; the latter, after being purged of those 
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whose only disability is caused by bad teaching, should be trained “emotionally 
to be attached and loyal to the institutions which more clear-headed children 
create and maintain.” ‘This may be the unpleasant situation that has to be 
faced, but it is not getting away from the “fascistic” doctrine of fixed classes 
which the author deplores with regard to social Darwinism and what he 
chooses to call “‘social IQ-ism.” It is not easy to see what the new doctrine 
may be called by some future writer—perhaps “social scientism.” 

But not only children are to be given the open-sesame to this method; 
grown-ups also must be introduced to it. In fact, adult aducation is one 
of Professor Bryson’s abiding interests. It is part of his plan that adults 
must be taught the scientific method as adults if they have not been initiated 
as children. And even if they have received adequate “child” education as 
children, they are still in need of continuation courses to bring them up to 
the times, to “interpret”’ the new present for them. 

In all this, “authority” comes off with not a few scars. But this is to be 
expected. Blind reliance on authority is, after all, the very antithesis of 
open-eyed self inquiry and investigation. Mr. Bryson incorporates this 
right in his definition when he states: 


We are not talking about everything that calls itself by the fashionable name [of 
science]. Our subject is the form of knowledge that disclaims authority and asks 
you to test conclusions for yourself, that makes no boast of getting at any ultimate 
“reality’ at all. In the theories of its purest types it disclaims even the power of 
“explanation.” 


At the same time, the danger inherent in science itself is not missed by the 
writer, for he notes: “We are, in this age, generally so lacking in scientific 
manners that we make science itself authoritarian.” But in the reaction 
against this what we may here call authoritarianism, there is always danger 
of recoiling to the opposite extreme. Without bringing in divine authority 
at all, which of course is a complete enigma to the naturalist, it must be 
obvious to anyone with even a modicum of the scientific attitude that we 
cannot apply the scientific method to everything we do, even in a single day 
—we should scarcely get our shoes tied if we did—nor can we take time to 
rehearse the investigation of all scientists of all times, just to be inde- 
pendent of their say-so. It is unbelievably naive to think either, and Mr. 
Bryson nowhere states that we should; but neither does he take pains to 
preserve the balance on this point. 
When this has been said, generous commendation must be accorded Pro- 
fessor Bryson’s summons to the new Prometheus. He champions an ex- 
cellent cause and one which we cannot applaud too highly, that of getting 
the American people, of school age and of all ages, to think with their 
heads instead of their glands, to adopt a critical attitude toward all oracular 
pronouncements (not excepting those of science), to scrutinize and investigate 
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before they adjudicate. This is not to say that emotion has not its place, an 
ancillary place; how else inspire men with a zest for the scientific method? 
It does not imply there will be no ultimate realities outside the sphere of 
science. Finally, it does not mean that there will not be some things that 
by their very nature will elude analysis and scrutiny—such as our appreciation 
of a seascape, for example, or our judgment of a symphony—but it does mean 
we have a long road to traverse before we exhaust the store of those things 
that are not so elusive. Though Mr. Bryson’s plea is not new, it has never 
been more timely than now and, we warrant, has never been formulated in 
more challenging fashion. 

Harvard University. EDWARD BAXTER. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A COLLEGE. By the President, Faculty, and 
Students of Mount Mary College. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1939. Pp. xvii, 271. $4.00. 

The Autobiography of a College presents the story of Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, founded ten years ago to work out a higher 
education for women that would conform with the best academic practice and 
give special recognition to educational objectives based on philosophical and 
supernatural principles. Part One covers a statement of the aims of the 
college as developed in faculty meetings and formulated by the President, 
and finally ratified by the faculty. The President says in the Introduction 
that faculty, students and alumnae “have learned to put everything in 
writing.” Administrators and teachers who have tried to “put everything 
in writing,” when dealing with critical problems, will appreciate the amount 
of labor, patience and cooperation required to prepare such a statement. A 
high light of Part One is the Mount Mary Social Creed, incorporating the 
fundamental outlooks of the student body on contemporary problems, such 
as the nature of man, racism and anti-Semitism, education, marriage and the 
family, peace and war. 

The statutes of Mount Mary present some material which might warrant 
discussion in courses and seminars on the problems of higher education. The 
powers and duties of the officers of administration are clearly stated and leave 
few loose ends to trouble busy people. The regulations governing the activ- 
ities of the instructional staff are well drawn and cover many points which 
frequently give rise to disputes between administrators and teachers. Com- 
mittee service has been given a reasonable place in the program. The Board 
of Governors has placed at the disposal of Mount Mary College “lay cooper- 
ation on the business and financial side.” No interference with the Board 
of Trustees has developed. 

The student, the teacher and the administrator evaluate the curriculum 
of Mount Mary in Section Four, each in turn covering the objectives, content 
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and outcomes in religion and philosophy, languages and literature, social 
science, mathematics and natural science, music and art, professional and 
vocational training, and physical education. This section reveals some of 
the faults common to enterprises which call for the cooperation of persons of 
unequal training, experience and maturity. There are parts in which the 
ideal in exposition seems quite impractical, chiefly because acknowledged 
limitations dictate modifications amounting to practical surrender. Students 
and faculty members seem to have varying concepts of just what higher educa- 
tion for women should include. Training for a career seems more important 
than training for the home. Statements of objectives become somewhat 
repetitious and diffuse, but their tenor is so predominantly Christian that 
much may be overlooked. The curricular problems of a woman’s college are 
approached from a realistic standpoint and the principles endorsed are pro- 
gressive and sound. 

The library of Mount Mary tries “to supply color and life to the frame- 
work of the formal curriculum.” Records show that the average circulation 
of books ranks high. Books for voluntary reading and incentives for their 
wide use have been provided, in keeping with the thought that “no one can 
educate another person.” The problem of developing an adequate college 
library is serious and constant and requires vision and courage. Mount Mary 
is making the library yield cultural dividends. 

Parts Six and Seven deal with Extra-curricular Activities and the Alumnae, 
respectively. The Sodality emphasizes progress in personal sanctification 
and the service of others. Assemblies, traditions, clubs and other cooperating 
groups contribute to training in cooperative living. This phase of the program 
seems eminently successful, since most of the alumnae are engaged in home- 
making. In these days of disturbing “career women,” whose chief ambition 
seems to be to upset man’s sense of values, four pages of babies’ pictures, 
showing all sorts of intriguing poses and staring at you as you turn these 
pages, speak volumes for the success of Mount Mary in achieving its chief 
aim—the Christian formation of young women. 

Mount Mary is unquestionably a great college in the making. A resource- 
ful executive, and excellent teaching staff, loyal alumnae, generous friends, 
and the rich resources of a great teaching Order, the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame, have made the development of such an institution possible. It is an 
institution “where thought is kindled at the fire of thought, where spirit 
grows by mysterious contact with spirit.” Genuine intellectual comradeship 
between students and faculty has been fostered. It is “a singing school—a 
school where students sing because they are happy.” Their happiness in later 
life is assured through a program which does not divorce intellectual and 
moral training. The training of Christian gentlewomen is the first objective. 
The Mount Mary College graduate must have a good character; she must 
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be critically intelligent and vocationally competent. She must as a matter 
of requirement, and not of mere election, study the home and its relation 
to all the social forces affecting it. She must know her Christian heritage 
and be willing to defend it. She must have the humility of Mary and the 
courage of Christ. Through women like her the Church might dot America 
with Nazareths and hurry the coming of the reign of the Prince of Peace. 
Fordham University. Francis M. Crow ey. 


THEORIES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By Joseph 
Justman, Ph.D. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1940. Pp. 481. $3.00. 

The attempt of Dr. Justman to arrange such a conglomerate mass as the 
American philosophies of secondary education into four neatly labeled com- 
partments is a worthy ambition. Apart from the fact, however, that the 
scheme allows no place for the Catholic philosophy of education and is 
therefore incomplete, it is doubtful if his fourfold division of American edu- 
cational thought into Humanism, Social Evolutionism, Social Realism and 
Experimentalism really answers the purpose of classifying present-day theoriz- 
ing. To fit some writers into one of these four categories seems to require 
a certain amount of violence and, in the case of the Humanists, the author 
seems to appreciate the difficulty. 

From the welter of educational philosophies which he has described, Dr. 
Justman is satisfied in giving preference to Social Realism and that for a 
number of reasons. One reason he gives is “that the most important criterion 
of the reality and meaning of things is the Pragmatic Rule” and another 
reason is “that the sole source of intelligence is experience.” With such 
an unsound view of educational theory following so closely along the lines 
of John Dewey’s philosophy, we can scarcely expect to find a sympathetic 
evaluation of educational philosophies that would regard man’s nature in 
its metaphysical and supernatural aspects. An instance of this may be seen 
in the author’s apparent lack of understanding of the stand that Humanism 
takes on the purpose of education and the means to be employed to attain 


that purpose. 
Canisius College, Buffalo. MartTIn SMITH. 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE FoR Boys. A PROGRAM FOR SCHOOLS AND 
SoctaL AcENciEs. By Robert C. Cole. New York & London: Harper 
and Brothers, 1941. Pp. xi, 252. $2.50. 

This book is a generalization of the author’s experience in conducting the 
guidance program of the Worcester Boys’ Club. It is concerned with the 
problems of boys in their teens and chiefly directed to guidance counselors in 
social agencies. Little is offered with which the student of vocational guid- 
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ance is not already acquainted. The author’s point of view is fundamentally 
sound and the facts presented essentially correct. 

Stressing the need for guidance in the Introduction, the author takes up 
the steps in starting a guidance program, and the forms in which such a 
program might be expressed. The definitions, need, objectives and methods 
of group guidance and individual counseling take up three chapters. Chapters 
on the study of the individual, psychological testing, tryouts, placement and 
follow-up precede the final two sections on guidance for boys in school and 
for boys out of school. 

Various forms and test profiles in use at the Worcester Boy’s Club are 
presented as illustrations and in the appendix. Many points are emphasized 
by citing case-histories—all of which, incidently, are successful. A selected 
bibliography of 163 titles is presented at the end of the book and an index 
is provided. 


Fordham University. E. A. MonaGHAN. 


HISTORY 


Tue CuLTuRAL ApprRoACH TO History. Edited for the American His- 
torical Association by Caroline F. Ware. New York: Columbia Univer- 


sity Press, 1941. Pp. ix, 359. $3.50. 
These papers, which were read at the 1939 meeting of the American 


Historical Association, mark the coming of age of a new generation of his- 
torians. It is twenty years since advocates of a “new” history charged stu- 
dents with the impossible task of going to school to all the social sciences. 
The obvious alternative was to select the leading ideas of these contemporary- 
minded sciences which are especially useful for an understanding of the past. 
The thirty-six papers collected in this volume show how far the historian 
has been moved by an eclectic spirit to adopt the concepts of anthropology, 
social psychology and sociology. Such terms as cultural pattern, social 
structure, function and personality type give order, implicitly or explicitly, 
to his findings. It is evident that he does not accept Paul Barth’s reduction 
of history to “a collection of examples illustrating the laws established by 
sociology” (Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Soziologie, 103), because the 
complexity of his evidence makes him skeptical of laws. Instead, the historian 
like the sociologist pays more attention to the process of social interaction than 
to causation, and like the anthropologist he takes a whole culture as his 
frame of reference. The cultural process is the concept which animates 
this work. 

When Maitland reflected upon the evolutionary anthropology of his day, 
he concluded that “by and by anthropology will have the choice between 
being history and being nothing” (Collected Papers, III, 295). To judge 
from this book, and especially from the editor’s excellent introduction, the 
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dictum might be reversed. As Maitland observed, however, it was the 
historian and not the sociologist who first realized the interdependence of 
human affairs; and if the historian has been less successful in describing the 
whole as more than a sum of its parts, it is doubtless because, again to quote 
Maitland in a paraphrase of Faust, “Life is short; history is the longest of 
all the arts; a minute division of labour is necessary.” What the anthro- 
pologist calls culture, the historian has always studied as civilization. 

These essays would appear to show that the new approaches are most 
useful in social and institutional history. It is significant that the papers 
which deal with nationality groups in the United States, the agrarian family, 
cities, corporations, and the cultural pattern of the Orient and New Eng- 
land, draw most heavily on the social sciences. The two historians who treat 
ideas so well, Boyce and Sabine, do not have to go outside their craft. The 
last section of the book, which is devoted to materials on the masses such as 
demography, folk lore and music, photography and speech, further indicates 
that cultural history comes down to social history. This is all to the good, 
because social history has been in need of synthesis, and these essays point the 
way. 

Professor Eugene Anderson arranged a remarkable program of papers 
for the Association, and Professor Ware has put them together with an in- 
troduction and sectional notes which make this volume the best that we 
have on history and the social sciences. Historians who do not refer to it 
for this purpose would be well advised to consult it for the intrinsic value 
of the papers. Rare is the symposium in which there is so much that is good, 
and only the table of contents would suffice to call attention to the treasures 
in this volume. But it is still imperative for historians to consider the crisis 
in historiography and to find their own way out, for the social sciences will 
not help them in their trouble over the values and value judgments bound 
up with treating cultures or civilizations. 

Princeton University. Rocer W. SHuGG. 


Music IN THE Mippie Aces. By Gustave Reese. New York: W. W. 

Norton & Co. Pp. xvii, 502. $5.00. 

Mr. Reese has done an admirable service by placing within easy reach 
the scholarly achievements of many musicologists in the field of medieval 
music. This substantial volume is a résumé of modern research on Greek 
music, Gregorian Chant, the Troubadours and the origins of polyphony. The 
seeker atter facts should have no complaint. Those who look for an inter- 
pretation of the facts, or who wish to be moved by the life and beauty and 
inspiration of the ancient music may not be quite so satisfied. 

In view of the contents, the title itself of the book is somewhat mislead- 
ing. To incorporate the body of early Christian music into medieval culture 
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is aesthetically wrong, just as it is historically incorrect not to distinguish 
between the classic plainchant and its later development which is definitely 
part of the medieval tradition. At the other extreme, one might ask why 
the last chapter concludes abruptly with the death of Dunstable (1453). 
Medieval concepts continued to vitalize sacred music throughout the six- 
teenth century, and came to a definite end only when Vittoria died in 1611. 
In a negative manner this treatment by Mr. Reese indicates that the great- 
est flowering of polyphonic music took place when medieval culture was 
no more. 

When one considers the manner in which this volume has been compiled, 
a practical problem arises: for whom is the book intended? A tremendous 
amount of information has been accumulated, and for the few teachers al- 
ready familiar with the field it may serve as a highly concentrated summary. 
It is well nigh impossible, however, to expect a student to turn the heavy 
pages unaided. Important and unimportant facts are massed together with 
very little attempt made to show the relationship between them or the 
development of one from the other. The confusion becomes greater because 
of the lack of good musical examples. There are too many lists of manu- 
scripts, parenthetical remarks and descriptions of musical passages, which 
the average reader will never see nor hear. This is particularly true of 
Part III, where the difficult question of rhythmic modes is considered, as 
well as in the comparative study of the two French composers, Leonin and 
Perotin. 

The treatment of Gregorian Chant is unsatisfactory in its general lines, 
at least for followers of the Solesmes school. Mr. Reese has based most of 
his summaries and conclusions on German writers, and this chapter is no 
exception. The interpretation of Gregorian rhythm ends in a deliberate 
question mark, but the balance favors the mensuralists although no demon- 
stration is attempted. On the other hand, the scientific value of the re- 
searches made by Solesmes is treated very lightly, and, as a final sting, there 
is a particularly odious comparison between this Benedictine restoration of 
Gregorian music and the nineteenth-century “restoration” of romanesque 
architecture. 

One of the most instructive as well as readable chapters deals with the 
music of the Troubadours. Their various songs are classified according to 
the basic types of plainchant from which they sprang. This continuity and 
development of the Gregorian tradition should be of particular interest 
to all students of sacred music. 

A very difficult period in the history of music has here been studied and 
much information has been assembled. Strangely enough, however, the music 
itself appears to hold little interest. The reader is not spurred on to study 
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the subject more deeply, to help restore these forgotten melodies, or to derive 
inspiration and enjoyment from them. The past has yielded up its relics at 
the insistence of the modern scientific method, but the spirit which gave 


those relics life and beauty cannot be captured so prosaically. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Rospert E. BRENNAN. 


Pore InNNocENT III anp His Times. By Joseph Clayton. Milwaukee: 

Bruce Publishing Company, 1941. Pp. xviii, 204. $2.25. 

Mr. Clayton confesses, at the outset, that his is “but a short survey of the 
life and times of Innocent I1I—though its preparation has meant long study.” 
After sketching the background in the first three chapters, he examines the 
great Pope’s connections with Rome and the States of the Church and explains 
his part in the perennial struggle with the Empire. The Fourth Crusade is 
described, the tragic Children’s Crusade is mentioned, and some space is de- 
voted to the Latin Empire of Constantinople to the death of Innocent. The 
discussion of heresies of the day is one of the most readable parts of the book. 
A chapter is given to Innocent’s relations with England and another to the 
Fourth Council of the Lateran. Finally, after briefly describing the cir- 
cumstances of Innocent’s death, Mr. Clayton tries to see him in the per- 
spective of the papacy. There is a very brief bibliography and an index. 

There are some errors of fact in these pages, for example, the founding 
of Harvard is put in the eighteenth century; but more often forced brevity 
leads to ambiguity. Discussing the False Decretals the author neglects to tell 
where and why they were forged. He makes, moreover, the mistake of free- 
ing their forger from the imputation of fraud and falsehood. As was to 
be expected, Mr. Clayton does not repeat the fable of Dr. Bernhart that 
Innocent was broadminded enough to let Moslem converts practise polygamy. 

If Innocent III does not live in these pages, this is due, in a measure, to 
the impersonality of exalted office, and to the vast scope of the work. 

Woodstock College, Md. E. A. Ryan. 


Economic History oF Europe. By Shepard Bancroft Clough and Charles 
Woolsey Cole. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1941. Pp. xx, 841. 
$4.00. 

Earty Gitp ReEcorps oF TouLousE. Edited with an introduction by Sister 
Mary Ambrose Mulholland, B.V.M. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. Pp. li, 193. $3.00. 

Rejecting the thesis that the history of mankind has conformed to a divine 
plan, and rejecting likewise the cyclical theory, economic determinism and the 
evolutionary idealism of some modern historians, the authors of Economic 
History of Europe take an eclectic stand and announce to the world “that 
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there is no single way in which history should be approached or written.” 
At the same time, they are of the opinion “that the most persistent and 
fundamental” factors in history have been economic rather than “social, 
political, intellectual, personal, religious or geographical.” Within these 
limits, objectivity would appear to be the desideratum of both authors, the 
first of whom wrote that part of the book which deals with Europe to the 
American Revolution, the second that part which records the events and 
trends of the last century and a half. It is a long story, interestingly 
presented, well written and, in the more recent part, copiously illustrated 
with excellent and informative statistical tables. 

The medieval section is relatively short though it is admitted “that to 
some extent this is unfortunate, for it is important to remember that life went 
on, the old ways continued, that old forms persisted.” The medieval scene 
is well described, though too little credit is given to the feudal lord who, 
despite his shortcomings, provided the capital which the peasantry were too 
short-sighted to provide for themselves. The Byzantine Empire, to which 
Boissonade in his Life and Work in Medieval Europe devotes a considerable 
amount of space since it served as a link between the ancient and medieval 
worlds, receives proportionately less attention. By contrast the treatment of 
the rise of the capitalist spirit in the sixteenth century is noteworthy. The 
controversy between H. M. Robertson and the Rev. J. Brodrick S.J. 
receives due attention, and we can agree with the conclusion that while 
capitalism “began to grow in the Middle Ages” it developed rapidly in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and that “the reformed sects compromised 
with it almost from the start.” This would accord well with Pirenne’s 
thesis that urban life after its first phenomenal growth was stagnant from 
the end of the thirteenth century to the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Synthesis “in broad outline” seems to be the keynote to the second part 
of the book. One of the most tantalizing questions raised but left unanswered 
is, Do colonies pay? We are left in despair by the assertion that compiling 
a balance sheet tabulating profit and loss is to undertake an enterprise in 
which mere figures would not suffice. There is the usual indictment of the 
treaty of Versailles, an indictment that might have been modified by drawing 
attention to material subsequently presented and by references to Shotwell’s 
What Germany Forgot. For a proper understanding, however, of the two 
World Wars it is necessary, if we accept the philosophy of the authors, to 
consider the declining importance of the contending powers in world economy 
and the industrialization of those countries that formerly were considered as 
markets for the produce of European factories. The book ends on a pessi- 
mistic note—“that war will improve the situation seems a remote possibility. 
. . » Lack of success (in finding new ways for economic expansion) will 
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lead to more political economic control.” This and the discussions on busi- 
ness cycles lead one to the belief that the authors are more influenced by a 
kind of economic determinism and a cyclical theory of history than they 
admitted at the outset. 

Late in the nineteenth century DuBourg wrote two articles on the corpora- 
tions of Toulouse; others have noted the fact that Toulouse was rich in 
records of the gilds; one or two of the gild statutes have previously been 
printed; but nothing as comprehensive as Early Gild Records of Toulouse 
has hitherto appeared. 

The contribution of Sister M. Ambrose to the controversy as to the original 
purpose of the gilds is that the “primary reason for forming craft organiza- 
tions was not religious, but economic.” She notes that the most important 
craft of alimentation, the bakers, has no place in the Register containing 
these statutes and that there is surprisingly little about apprenticeship. It 
is noteworthy too that the crafts of Toulouse “appear from the very begin- 
ning to have been under political control.” 

The latin text has been carefully edited, collated where possible with 
copies and similar documents for incomplete and otherwise faulty renderings 
by the medieval scribe, and a glossary of obscure terms has been provided. 
The author has performed a useful service in presenting material which should 


go far towards correcting the many erroneous impressions now held about the 


nature, history and functions of the medieval crafts. 
St. Louis University. Hersert H. Cou.son. 


Tue Ukraine. A History. By W. E. D. Allen. Cambridge: The University 
Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. xvi, 404. $4.50. 
The Ukrainian question is one of the major problems in the present day 

developments of the international situation in Eastern Europe. And yet, until 

recently, its importance has not been sufficiently realized even by serious stu- 
dents of diplomatic history, and the information on Ukraine available to the 
average reader has been scarce. Any reliable new book on the history of Ukraine 
is therefore timely and welcome. As Mr. Allen himself says in the preface, 
his book “is intended as a serious contribution to an English understanding of 
the history of Eastern Europe. . . to clarify the details of the difficult Ukrain- 
ian problem.” One must admit that the author has been only partially success- 
ful in carrying through his intentions. In his own words, his book ‘“‘was unfin- 
ished on the outbreak of war,” and it is apparent that the author had no time 
to put his manuscript in final shape. The reviewer presumes that the author 
is unfamiliar, or not sufficiently familiar, with either the Russian or the 

Ukrainian language, since he mentions that “three or four scholars, Russian 

and Ukrainian, have collaborated in the preparation of the material. . . In the 

circumstances of today these friends wish to remain anonymous.” Their 
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desire may be easily understood, but the author’s uncertainty about the exact 
number of his collaborators seems rather puzzling. The author did not quite 
succeed in coordinating information supplied to him by his Russian and Ukrain- 
ian friends. Generally speaking the book is poorly organized. There is a 
number of “additional notes” on various subjects the contents of which might 
have been easily incorporated into the main body of the book. 

The first three chapters of the book cover the Middle Ages and the early 
modern period down to the Pereyaslav union between Moscow and Ukraine 
(1654). These chapters may be considered the best in the book, except for the 
section on the Ukrainian Revolution of 1648, which is not devoid of inac- 
curacies. The mighty personality of Hetman Bohdan Khmelnitsky has not been 
rightly appreciated by Mr. Allen. Mr. Allen seconds Nisbet Bain’s charac- 
teristics of Khmelnitsky’s as of “an incalculable weather-cock, blindly obse- 
quious to every blast of passion. He could destroy, but he could not create.” 
Such characterization is certainly not supported by the documentary evidence 
available. There is no doubt that Khmelnitsky was endowed with great con- 
structive abilities and may be considered one of the outstanding statesmen of 
the seventeenth-century Europe. The Polish historian, Kubala, aptly called 
him the Cromwell of Eastern Europe. Chapter V covers the period of the two 
centuries between the battle of Poltava and the outbreak of World War I 
(1709-1914). It deals with “the Ukrainian land within the Russian Empire,” 
but has no counterpart with regard to the history of Western Ukraine for this 
period. This is a serious gap, especially since it was in Austrian Galicia that 
the modern Ukrainian movement crystallized itself toward the end of the 
nineteenth century. Chapter VI deals with “Nationality and communism in 
the Ukraine” (1914-1939). The book as a whole is primarily a political 
history of Ukraine, and it is only in Chapter VII that the problems of economic 
history are discussed as such. That chapter covers chiefly the recent trends 
in Ukrainian economics. The cultural aspects of Ukrainian history are treated 
even less systematically. Insufficient attention has been paid to the complicated 
problems of Ukranian religious life. Historically, civilization in Ukraine was 
based upon Byzantine, or Greek-Orthodox Church. By the end of the six- 
teenth century, the so-called Uniate Church was organized, which, eventually, 
became predominant in Western Ukraine. The respective role of each of these 
two trends in the development of modern Ukraine has not been sufficiently 
clarified by the author and the information he gives concerning the Uniate 
Church is particularly scant. 

All said, the reviewer would not like to create the impression that Mr. 
Allen’s book has negative aspects only. It offers much sound information on 
various stages of Ukrainian political background, and in spite of its limitations, 


may be of considerable use to both the student of history and the general reader. 
Yale University. G. VERNADSKY. 
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ITALY IN THE Makinc. Vol. III (January 1, 1848 to November 16, 1948). 
By G. F. H. and J. Berkeley. Cambridge: At the University Press; New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. xxvii, 489. $6.00. 

The Berkeleys’ third volume tells the story of Italian reform, revolution 
and war from the smoking riots in Milan and the Sicilian rising, in January, 
1848, to the murder of Pellegrino Rossi and the flight of Pius IX from Rome 
to Gaeta, eleven months later. It is a history of great complexity, of rapidly 
moving and closely interdependent events transpiring at Turin, Milan, 
Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples and Palermo. But the authors, who possess 
a fine talent for narration and a passion for clarity and realism, have discerned 
exactly where the threads separate and where they intertwine; and the product 
of their labor and art is indubitably the best account in English of the Italian 
revolution of 1848; which is strong praise, for the works of King, Trevelyan, 
Johnston and Thayer remind us that the Risorgimento has been the theme of 
some of the best English and American writing of nineteenth-century Con- 
tinental history. 

The Berkeleys make luminously clear not only the reasons why the national 
rising against Austria failed, but also the reasons why the whole movement 
was utterly without possibility of success once it had passed from reform to 
revolution and war. ‘These reasons all come down to the immaturity and 
fanaticism of the generation that tried at this time to fuse Italy in one 
political community. The only thing that might have been accomplished 
was the limited objective for which the Pope was striving when the tragic 
year opened. Pius had changed the constitution of the Roman State from 
an autocracy to a consultative monarchy. He had devised representative 
institutions and adopted certain reforms which were designed to enlist the 
educated and propertied laity in the life of the State, to promote political 
education, loyalty and a sense of membership in civil society, and so make the 
Papal State organic. His example was encouraging other Italian rulers to 
move along the same line, and he not only envisaged but took the initiative 
to form a confederation of constitutionalized states in which each would give 
support to the others and all would give political expression to Italian nation- 
ality. It was a program involving neither war, nor revolution, nor “Liberal- 
ism,” nor the violation of treaties and disorganization of the political system 
of central Europe. It was the only program that could conceivably have been 
realized, because it was the only one the Papacy could support, and without 
the Pope there was no center round which the Italy of 1848 could have 


been polarized. 


I was convinced [wrote the Tuscan leader Montanelli] that for Italy, which was 
without political or moral unity ... the name of Pius, standing above all the transitory 
chaos of revolution, constituted the force which was acting as an impulse to some men, 
as a restraint to others and a bond of union for all: and that if we should be deprived 
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of his prestige before we became ordered as a national entity, we ran the risk of 
breaking into small and powerless factions. 


This was the prime fact of Italian political consciousness on the eve of the 
risings of Lombardy-Venetia and the war that the Sardinian King and 
parliament launched against Austria in March, 1848. The name of Pio Nono 
was on the lips of every patriot, and it was the only name that meant any- 
thing at all outside a small élite of Piedmontese politicians, literary ideologists 
of nazionalita Italiana, and Mazzinian revolutionaries. Up and down the 
peninsula the brave Charles Albert, who drew his sword to free Italy “from 
the Alps to the Adriatic,” was neither loved nor trusted. He who was one 
day saluted as il Re d’Italia and the next day cursed as il Re traditore had 
to cloak himself in the mantle of the Pope’s great purpose in order to be 
received, even in Lombardy, as an Italian patriot and liberator. And south 
of the Po he was commonly regarded as the chief of an annexationist state 
bent on exploiting the sentiment of nationality in order to transfer possessions 
of the House of Habsburg to the House of Savoy. To Neapolitans he was 
no less a foreigner than Radetzky or the Austrian Emperor, and in the eyes 
of republican nationalists he was but an instrument to be used to break the 
way and hasten the moment for setting up the Italian republic. Yet this king 
and his ministers foolishly sabotaged the work of forming the League 
that Pius IX wanted. They were not willing to conclude it until they 
could come in swollen with territorial gains from the war against Austria; 
after which the league, as Turin conceived it, would function primarily as a 
guarantor of the aggrandized Sardinian monarchy. ‘The result of such 
folly was that Charles Albert could not get from the other Italian States the 
support that was indispensable for winning the war. Worse still, he 
permitted his lieutenants to attempt to bully the Pope into declaring war on 
Austria and, when this effort failed, to spread the false propaganda that the 
Pope had blessed the Italian war as a holy crusade. Inevitably Pius refused 
to allow the Holy See or the Catholic religion to be identified with either 
Italian nationalism or Piedmontese territorial ambition; and the result was 
a split between Rome and Turin that cost the Sardinian king the only strong 
popular support he could muster beyond his own frontiers. Had he joined 
the Pope’s defensive league in early 1848 and kept himself clear of war and 
revolution, a confederated Italy might have taken its place in the European 
system. Or if he had limited himself to aiding the Milanese rising and 
acquiesced in the admission of an autonomous Lombardy-Venetia into the 
projected league, Italy might have been confederated under his undisputed 
leadership. But by aspiring to create a solid kingdom of northern Italy and 
refusing to federate until his peninsular allies would be too weak to resist 
his domination, he accomplished nothing. Indeed, at the end of the year 
he was worse off than at the beginning, for his breach with Rome delivered 
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the leadership of Italian nationalism into the hands of republican enemies. 

All this was by no means the personal fault of that well-meaning good 
man, Charles Albert of Savoy. He was driven along the course of folly 
by parliamentary leaders whom he distrusted but could not defy. Down to 
the eve of the war he had been resisting the introduction of the parliamentary 
system into his kingdom because, as he said, “for war you require soldiers, 
not lawyers.” He believed that to liberalize his kingdom was to weaken it, 
and events proved him to be right. For it was the Turin parliament that 
pushed him on to the disaster of Custozza, after he himself had been willing 
to accept a practical scheme for peace on the basis of annexing Lombardy 
and resuming negotiations for the league. 

At every Italian capital, indeed, the worst follies were committed by the 
headstrong, lawless and fanatic new parliaments which had no roots in the 
Italian people but represented chiefly ambitious adventurers, café intellectuals, 
and the frondeur-minded part of the aristocracy and upper middle class. It 
is one of the merits of the Berkeley history to make this all-important fact 
clear. 

The authors do not draw from all this, however, a conclusion that will 
receive universal assent. ‘They believe—and this belief dominates their whole 
viewpoint—that the mistakes and illusions of 1848 pointed the way and were 
the necessary preliminary to the solution of the Italian question as this was 
worked out in 1860, when Sardinia swallowed the other states and founded 
the unitary kingdom. ‘They assume, in other words, that federalism was not 
the system for Italy, that it could not have expelled the Austrians, or liberal- 
ized the peninsula, or found a satisfactory relationship with the Pope. But 
this assumption is not based on a realistic assessment of what was historically 
possible in 1848, for Pio Nono’s program was obviously in closer touch with 
the actualities of Italian political and religious life than was the program of 
Charles Albert and Massimo d’Azeglio, to say nothing of the chimerical 
ideal of Mazzini. Rather is the Berkeley assumption based on yet another 
assumption, namely, that it was good and desirable for Italy to achieve 
political existence as a unitary and centralized liberal State. But eighty years 
of subsequent history during which the Italian kingdom fought the Church, 
twice allied itself with Prussia, and pursued a romantic, reactionary and 
anarchic ideal of Pan-Italianism, hardly indicate that the consummation of 
1860 was a very happy event from the viewpoint of the general peace and 
welfare of European civilization. The Berkeleys might have seen -the 
Risorgimento differently if they had studied and presented it against the 
background of the whole of European life. But they have kept their eyes 
almost exclusively on the limited Italian scene, and this is the main deficiency 
in their otherwise admirable volumes. 

Fordham University 


Ross HorrMAN. 
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PAGEANT OF ENGLAND, 1840-1940. By Arthur Bryant. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1941. Pp. xii, 338. $3.50. 

Why millions of Englishmen knew no better world in 1940 than was 
dreamed in 1914 is Mr. Bryant’s chief concern. He knows that his nation 
is demanding to know what is going to happen after this war. With a faith 
almost pathetic in history, he thinks that the knowledge of the last hundred 
years holds the key to both questions. For, like Burke, he sees society as 
a continuing thing; and believes that men’s present desires spring from 
inherited experience. To relate and interpret this experience is the purpose 
of his book. 

The book opens with a nation at peace, a nation of fifteen millions, the 
most powerful and vigorous in the world, a theoretical democracy in the 
sense that to the voters of its industrial towns and cities ultimate power 
was beginning to pass. Mr. Bryant angrily relates the effects of the mills 
and the “Iron horse” upon the ignored working classes. Reform Bills, social 
legislation, expansion of empire; what was being read; how the different 
classes worked and played and dreamed; the menace of increasing wealth, 
of complacency, of the deepening of mass poverty in the face of recurring 
depressions—this familiar story is here retold. But it is with the beliefs of 
men who govern and with the effects of these beliefs on others’ lives that 
Mr. Bryant is especially concerned. He keeps returning to the homeless, 
the destitute, the swarming tenants of verminous slums, who know idleness, 
fear, hopelessness and hunger, and who rot in peace and fight in wars. “There 
will always be an England,” Mr. Bryant hopes; but not this kind of England, 
blasting the body and rotting the soul of its voiceless poor. 

Mr. Bryant has written a brilliant, restrained, hopeful book. He roams 
easily through the pageant of a hundred years. But he is, at heart, a moralist; 
and he has a thesis: “the core of Victorian economics lay in the doctrine of 
unlimited contractual freedom.” On this doctrine all utilitarian legislation 
was based. In attempting to wreck the doctrine, English leaders, Fabians 
and Trade Unionists alike, tended towards the erection of an omnipotent 
Whitehall. This, eventually, the English worker rejected because he wanted 
liberty, not as a member of a class, but as a man. In a sense, this repudia- 
tion allowed for the glorification of the individual in the economic world, 
new emphasis on profit as the purpose of existence, an economic society in 
which the limited liability company destroyed the check on greed that con- 
science gives. “Man, who once tried to model his life on the divine came 
to take his orders from the lender of money and the chartered accountant 
acting in their purely professional capacity. That has been the story of the 
last century of civilization.” 

Against that background, as Mr. Bryant sees it, Englishmen were faced, 
in 1940, with war. England had to uphold public order in the world. This 
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for England is a war of redemption. Whatever one may think of this analysis, 
it is clear, as Mr. Bryant observes, that the Englishmen who had to do the 
actual figuring were loath to join another war to end war. 


The young men who, ill-equipped and abandoned by their allies, triumphantly and 
in the face of all expectation, fought their way intact to Dunkirk out of what 
threatened to be the biggest military disaster in British history, were not doing so 
for the sanctity of dividends or the continuance of profitable speculation in shares 


and commodity prices. 


They were fighting for the old dream of 1914; for the promises won from 
her past; to restate in new form her moral purpose and unity. They could 
have no victory unless they could hymn with Blake: 


I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 


Fordham University. Francis DowNINc. 


THE IMMIGRANT IN AMERICAN History. By Marcus Lee Hansen. Edited 
with a Foreword by Arthur M. Schlesinger. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1940 Pp. 230. $2.50. 

This volume by the author of The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860 and The 
Mingling of the Canadian and American Peoples, consists of some nine essays 
that present an impressive summary of the main conclusions of the author’s 
research in the field of American immigration. All the essays emphasize the 
part played by immigration in America’s social evolution; and in the last, on 
immigration as a field for historical research, Dr. Hansen suggests many topics 
deserving special consideration, as a result of which he hopes some of his 
hypotheses will be substantiated or modified. 

Throughout this book emphasis is placed upon the unity, both in time and 
in space, of the migratory process as a historical phenomenon. The author not 
only points out the artificiality of the distinction between “colonists” and 
“immigrants,” but insists that European emigration to America in the period 
1815-1914 should be considered in relation to emigration elsewhere as well 
as to the nineteenth century urbanization movement. An exaggeration of the 
importance of the political motive for emigration from Europe is attributable 
to a failure to keep in mind that this motive operated chiefly among city- 
dwellers, whereas the origin of our immigration was preponderantly rural. 
Nothing in this book will please the serious student more than the manner in 
which Dr. Hansen sets aside some of the conclusions of other authors by his 
mere appeal to a little common sense. The essay, “The Odyssey of the Immi- 
grant,” is an example of social history at its best; it reveals an author with a 
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deep appreciation of the human element while reflecting ripened scholarship 
bereft of annoying footnotes. 

To our westward expansion, immigration, like our migratory character as 
a people and our agricultural traditions, served as an impetus, but immigrants 
themselves were seldom in the van of that expansion; not that of frontiersmen 
but that of successors to frontiersmen was their role. To the American ten- 
dency to conserve a regime of free enterprise and individual opportunity, their 
contribution was somewhat more basic; with all due respect to prominent 
exceptions, our radicalism has been distinctly nativist. In their conservatism 
the religious affiliations of the immigrants have, in the opinion of Dr. Hansen, 
played a prominent part. In one of his most interesting essays, the author con- 
tends that Puritanism is primarily a frontier development and hence considers 
that its place in our national tradition is closely related to immigration in the 
broadest sense of that word; for the absence of Puritanism in some frontier 
areas, however, he attempts no explanation. The strongest contributions of 
immigrants to American culture have resulted from their preserving their own 
respective cultures, many of the best features of which have undergone imita- 
tion and so have given rise to numerous American developments. 

In two essays, one on the second colonization of New England and the other 
on migration across the American-Canadian border, the author elaborates upon 
the effects of two great movements of the past century. One subject to which 
he could well have devoted more attention, even in so short a volume, is the 
contribution of Englishmen to nineteenth-century American immigration. It 
is an all too common attitude of authors on immigration to picture the English 
as having simply established a few colonies in America and then having term- 
inated their contribution; to such minds we are English only to the extent of 
having once been under the Crown. And yet, we as a people are more truly 
English than we are anything else. The reasons for this are not to be found 
in our colonial period alone, but also in the fact that while Englishmen were 
peopling Canada and other parts of their empire in the past century they still 
sent settlers here—settlers who, owing to language, agricultural traditions 
and other characteristics were more adaptable to the American scene than were 
other immigrants. For one of their contributions, mention need only be made 
of their role in counteracting the teutonization of the West in the post-Civil- 
war period. It is such observations as these that make this present volume pro- 
vocative as well as informative. 

Fordham University A. Paut Levack 


Tue Wi p Seventizs. By Denis Tilden Lynch. Illustrated. New York: 
Appleton-Century Company, 1941. Pp. xv, 547. $5.00. 
In presenting his survey of the decade 1870-1880 the author of this vol- 
ume reverses the old-time aphorism of the garden dial. He blacks out all the 
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sunny hours and pictures these years as the most turbulent and flamboyant 
in the history of the country. All that could be noted in growth and ex- 
pansion, in general culture and religious progress, is ignored for meticulous 
details of political and social corruption and commercial dishonesty. Some 
200 pages are devoted to the historic Tweed Ring era in New York politics, 
an oft told tale, but one of his favorite subjects, to which he adds nothing 
new but a few sordid details, all too local for general historical value except 
in the familiar axiom that the moral of the story might be the application 
thereof elsewhere. Passing somewhat casually to a recognition of some of 
the events in other sections of the country, he notes the Greeley and Grant 
and Tilden and Hayes Presidential elections, but does not mention that in 
the former a Catholic, the great jurist, Charles O’Conor, was for the first 
time, in such contests, formally nominated and voted for as a candidate for 
President. Although Mr. O’Conor declined the nomination a party of 
bolting Democrats tendered him, he received, at the polls, 29,489 votes of 
the total of 6,456,492 cast. It is an unpleasant book, but research students, 
knowing how difficult it is to find, when you want them, historical data of 
our own times, have here a synthetic compilation of this inconclusive and 
repellant nature made by a trained reporter who has deftly used for his 
material the files of two of the leading New York dailies, the Herald and 
the Tribune, and many pictorial reproductions from Harper’s and Frank 


Leslie’s weeklies. A copious index gives easy access to the contents. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Tuos. F. MEEHAN. 


Le CrEPUSCULE DE LA CIVILISATION. Par Jacques Maritain. Montreal: 

Editions de l’Arbre, 1941. Pp. 92. $0.60. 

This short essay is the substance of a lecture delivered originally in Paris, 
and is a convenient summary of several characteristic positions of M. Maritain 
in the face of the political and cultural problems created by modern anthro- 
pocentric humanism and the pagan State. The first need of a renewed Chris- 
tian society is a return to an integral humanism: 

Enfin il y a une position aussi éloignée de l’humanisme anthropocentrique que de 
Virrationalisme anti-humaniste, c’est la position chrétienne humaniste, selon laquelle 
le malheur de l’humanisme classique n’a pas été d’étre humanisme, mais d’étre 
anthropocentrique; n’a pas été d’espérer dans la raison, mais d’isoler la raison et de 
la faire sécher sur place; n’a pas été de chercher la liberté, mais de s’orienter vers 
le mythe illusoire de la Cité de Vindividu-dieu, au lieu de s’orienter vers l’idéal de 
la Cité de la personne image de Dieu (p. 25). 


Parallel to this restoration of the real dignity of Christian persons, there is 
also needed, in political life, the renewal of Christian justice and supernatural 


charity : 
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Si les démocraties occidentales ne doivent pas étre emportées, et une nuit de plusieurs 
siécles s’étendre sur la civilisation, c’est 4 condition qu’elles découvrent dans sa pureté 
leur principe vital, qui est la justice, la justice et l'amour, et dont la source est divine, 
c’est 4 condition qu’elles reconstruisent leur philosophie politique, et qu’elles retrouvent 
ainsi le sens de la justice et de l’héroisme, en retrouvant Dieu (p. 88). 


Perhaps inevitably, a good deal of the essay has the appearance of being 
purely negative, of being against the maladies from which the world seems 
to be suffering. In dealing with certain contemporary isms, M. Maritain 
does not mince his epithets: “le plus virulent” (p. 33), “le plus absurde” 
(p. 35), “d’un pseudo-théisme démonique” (p. 37), “la cruauté sadique, la 
féroce bétise” (p. 65), “démons homicides” (p. 66), “mythes pernicieux” 
(p. 89). On the other hand, he is careful to subscribe to that first principle 
of all Christian controversy: “Hair le mal est chrétien; mais hair la personne 
du méchant ne sera jamais chrétien” (p. 59). 


Fordham University. GERALD G. WALSH. 


LITERATURE 


SurvIVAL TiLL SEVENTEEN. Some portraits of Early Ideas. By Leonard 
Feeney, S.J. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1941. Pp. 141. $1.50. 
Despite its title, there is not the slightest hint in this book that, say, circa 

1897, a massacre of innocents occurred in Lynn, Mass., from which the 

author was rescued; nor that the Pilgrim Fathers had established a policy 

based on the doctrine of Plato’s Republic from which, it may be recalled, 

poets were to be excluded; nor, finally, that there had been at this time a 

lethal struggle betwen poets and Puritans. 

In these fascinating, sunlit pages, one discerns a certain qualification of the 
dictum, poeta nascitur non fit, in that thus being born, the call of beauty 
imposes an asceticism comparable to that of the ways of sanctity, for “The 
poet for the sake of his poem will starve, go sleepless, penniless, friendless, 
consign himself to solitude and bravely endure the badgering, suspicion, mis- 
understanding which is the lot of all those who have a precious secret to hide.” 
Are there any indications of these beginnings? Clearly there must be and 
looking back through the mists of the morning, Fr. Feeney sees. himself 
groping in his first steps of that long, long quest, and muses how, at every 
aesthetic experience along the way, 
there has come back to me the vision of a little girl in the hills of New Hampshire 


about to strike her first chord on the piano during that fortnight of magical summer 
mornings at the precise hour of nine, when she was contemplatively mine. 


It is comforting to note in these days of child prodigies and child 
pyschology, that Fr. Feeney gives no indication that his youth was anything 
but that of a normal, curious little boy, as the chapters on the encounters 
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with the banana-man, Mr. Wigglesworth, and his part in the noisy Sunday 
evenings at home show, and who, the while, was formulating ideas of heaven 
in a fish-pond. Parents who feel at all competent to rear their own children 
should be delighted at this, and those who give them over to experimentation 
might very well ponder whether there really is any substitute for parental 
love and whether there can be any child guidance without just this. That 
Fr. Feeney’s quest led him on and beyond Alicia and The Exile to the 
religious life and the priesthood will confuse only those who “jest at scars” 
or to whom sacrifice means merely rags and ashes. 

This is a book of childhood but it is not a child’s book. It is the work 
of an expert metaphysician, the effort of a profound mind to discover for 
the reader something of the wonder and the beauty and the simplicity of 
God’s creation even in a mosquito. It says again in Fr. Feeney’s fashion, 
“Unless you become as little children, you shall not enter the kingdom of 
heaven”—nor indeed, have any vague glimpse of it here below. 

“I often laugh at my efforts,” Fr. Feeney remarks, inserting one of 
his poems: 



















What soared into the sun 
Will return one day, 

Remolded and respun 

In a rarer ray. 








Identical yet different, 

Indeed, Divine; 
And what was never, never meant 
For me, will be mine. 













And, when one has penetrated to the source of this merriment, he shall 
have caught the sheer joy of this book, for ars est celare artem. 
Fordham University CuHar.es J. GALLAGHER. 










AMERICAN Fiction 1920-1940. By Joseph Warren Beach. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. x, 371. $2.50. 

Mr. Beach’s remarks pertaining to plot, characterization, dialogue, style 
and like matters show competency and writing power. But he is not content 
with analyses of themes, social attitudes and literary methods. To these he 
adds a large amount of theory which is all his own. It is this latter element 
which will not find equal favor in all reading quarters. 

The title of the book is inviting, but misleading. The study is confined 
to the literary output of eight men—Dos Passos, Hemingway, Faulkner, 
Wolfe, Caldwell, Marquand, Farrell and Steinbeck—men whom the author 
regards as “superior artists.” This revealing statement is contained in the 
first of two chapters devoted to John Steinbeck: 
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In our day the most distinguished writers have a disposition to feature characters 
like those in The Grapes of Wrath, who live on the barest subsistence level, and 
whose besetting concern is therefore with the primary needs of the animal organism. 


Somewhat later it is said that the Joads and the Okies will take their place 
in the world’s gallery of symbolic characters with Don Quixote and Dr. 
Faustus; but the proof of this statement does not appear. 

No one will quarrel with Professor Beach’s view that powerful artists 
in all times have attempted to render “what we may call the very essence 
of human experience.” But his further assertion that “Pedestrian virtue 
was always notoriously hard to make interesting in literature” seems flip- 
pant and is erroneous. There is some misunderstanding evident in his notion 
that any reader applying ‘‘the conventional standards of ‘bourgeois’ morality” 
is apt to be shocked by the conduct of some of the people who are in these 
books. Mr. Beach remarks: 


There is the type of reader who regards himself as normal and wholesome, who 
considers that life is not fairly represented unless in the dramatis personae of a 
novelist the sane people outnumber the insane, the good people outnumber the bad, 
and unless from the whole social picture some hopeful and practical lesson may be 
learned. This type of reader will be outraged by the emphasis laid by Faulkner 
on characters of mentality perverse or moronic and by the general air of self- 
complacent pessimism and romantic cynicism which pervades the world of Faulkner. 


It is interesting to note the author’s enthusiasm for the court ruling (“‘made 
by a man of judgment and intellectual cultivation”) which warded off 
“the assaults of anxious and unimaginative moralism” made upon Erskine 
Caldwell’s God’s Little Acre, as well as his statement that “it may well 
turn out that James T. Farrell is the most significant of American novelists 
writing in 1940.” 

Fordham University. 


DonaLp F. Connors. 


THE AMERICAN DRAMA: 1930-1940. By Joseph Mersand. New York: 

Modern Chapbooks, 1941. Pp. 184. $2.00. 

THE Pray’s THE THING. By Joseph Mersand. New York: Modern 

Chapbooks, 1941. Pp. 101. $2.00. 

CoNTEMPORARY Drama. By E. Bradlee Watson and Benfield Pressey. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. Pp. xvii, 1177. $4.00. 

Dr. Mersand’s latest additions to the Modern Chapbooks series are 
two volumes of essays on the modern American theater. The first of them 
surveys the drama of the 1930’s, not comprehensively, but by samplings of 
four playwrights (Kaufman, Rice, Boothe, Odets) and four prominent 
trends. He finds that the decade featured biographical plays, drama of 
social significance, feminine playwrighting, and a renaissance of dramatic 


imagination. 
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The approach, though provocative, in both volumes is essentially popular 
and makes no pretension to documentary finality. Every reader, accordingly, 
will find himself differing at intervals with the opinions expressed, at the same 
time as he grants the author the privilege of his own viewpoint. Thus we may 
wonder how the bright future predicted for Odets is reconcilable with the 
obituary of sociological drama; or whether the demise of social plays can be 
satisfactorily explained apart from the changing environment of the times 
(Can it not be that the demagogue comes to hard times when the people 
come to good?) ; or whether Rice’s consistently negative, or destructive, criti- 
cism of life is not perhaps a deficiency in his work. Apart from such individual 
viewpoints, something really basic to the first book is its failure to find any 
unifying principle or approach that ties together the many seemingly divergent 
and inharmonious elements of the last ten years. How does the investigation 
of the lives of the world’s great men fit with the inconsistent complaint against 
social abuses? How are we to reconcile the materialism of Rice with the 
spiritualism of Days Without End, or the satire of Kaufman and Boothe 
with the intense and bitter seriousness of Tobacco Road? Perhaps as a result 
of previous and successive publication, the chapters treating these matters 
handle them as isolated phenomena and are unconcerned with the panoramic 
view. Such a synthesis could probably be found in the diligent, though often 
perplexed and misguided, search made by the 1930’s for a way out of the 
economic confusion of the period. 

The second volume might be called a handbook of how to study the drama, 
supplemented by appreciations of the best recent American plays. Some 
practical and intelligent suggestions are made for readings and observation, 
and the material would be found very useful to a study group. Both books 
open up an enlarged appreciation to the average theater-goer of fare that 
might otherwise be too casually dismissed as entertainment of the moment. 

Professors Watson and Pressey in Contemporary Drama offer an excellent 
anthology that is pleasant to read and promises eminent satisfaction in the class- 
room as well. It attempts a catholic presentation of current dramatic activity, 
and places the drama of England, Ireland, and America against the European 
backgrounds. Thus, instead of second-hand comment on the influence of Ibsen, 
Hauptmann, Chekhov, Strindberg, Rostand, Pirandello, and others we are 
able to read the plays themselves in good translations. 

Everyone finds omissions of favorites in any anthologist’s work. Neglect 
of Shaw is the omission most difficult to defend but as compensation we are 
given such seldom reprinted plays as The Beaver Coat and Uncle Vanya. 

America is represented by O’Neill, Lawson, Kaufman and Connelly, 
Howard, Rice, Barry, Anderson, and Sherwood. These men show much of the 
experimentation of the last twenty years, the proletarlian viewpoint, historical 
drama and a good bit of our theatrical taste. Two features of current fare 
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could justifiably bear more emphasis: our delight in social satire, and our re- 
examination of spiritual values in life. 

The supplementary apparatus is varied, readable and generously adequate. 
An introduction, which has the stamp of Professor Watson about it, traces 
the reaction against Victorianism down to the present day and indicates point- 
edly what the individual selections demonstrate both of this revolt and of other 
modern tendencies. Each play is further equipped with commentary placing it 
in its author’s work and in the dramatic milieu. General and special bibliog- 
raphies are supplied, which are very useful but would be improved by fuller 
data. A very valuable appendix is given from Sherwood in which he traces in 
detail his sources, purposes and methods in Abe Lincoln in Illinois. We are 
even informed in another appendix where illustrations for the plays can be 
found. Lack of an index, however, is a minor deficiency that could easily be 
remedied in future reprints. In general it would seem that this is the most 
serviceable book now available to the teacher who desires a panoramic presenta- 
tion of modern drama rather than a consideration of its nationalistic char- 
acteristics. 

John Carroll University. Georce E. GrAveEL. 


ON THE PLAcE oF GILBERT CHESTERTON IN ENGLISH LetTERS. By Hilaire 

Belloc. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1940. Pp. 84. $1.00. 

In this little book Belloc gives an unimpassioned but astute evaluation of 
his friend, Chesterton. Belloc makes unmistakably clear the mission which 
Chesterton and he shared together: “the Restoration of Property, the struggle 
against Communism and the Capitalism whence Communism springs, was 
our chief temporal aim.” It is important to remember that Chesterton was 
considered a “radical” in his undeviating attacks on monopolized wealth 
and usury, though his thought was never other than “radically Catholic.” 
The Catholic Faith, nationalism in the true sense, precision of thought and 
charity are listed as the foundations of Chesterton’s success in his mission. 
According to Belloc, the permanence of Chesterton’s reputation in England 
will depend upon the degree to which English culture returns to or departs 
from the reality founded on the Catholic culture. “Here, as in many 
other connections, the permanent effect of Gilbert Chesterton’s writing must 
largely depend upon our return or non-return to the high culture which we 
have lost.” But Belloc is not optimistic upon this point: “The Catholic 
Culture is to the Englishman of today a foreign culture.” 

In assessing Chesterton as a poet, Belloc is diffident about poetic criticism 
in general. “There is hardly one example, at least among contemporaries, 
of a man being praised for his verse during his own lifetime for the right 
reasons.” Belloc judges verse by old-fashioned standards, but praises Chester- 
ton’s “inward note.” He strangely omits to notice the concentrated social 
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criticism of Chesterton’s verse, at once an epitome of modern problems and 
an answer to them without waste of words. 

Belloc believes that Chesterton was too charitable, that he spared blows 
that should have been delivered: “He wounded none, but thus also he failed 
to provide weapons wherewith one may wound and kill folly.” Unlike 
Belloc, Chesterton uses a pun instead of a big stick. 

This small book, excellent as it is, is a mere draft. It is to be hoped that 
Belloc will give us a much fuller and more anecdotal appreciation of 
Chesterton. 

Fordham University. WILu1AM J. GRACE. 


HAWTHORNE As Epitor. Selections from His Writings in The American 
Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. By Arlin Turner. Uni- 
versity, Louisiana: Louisiana State University Press, 1941. Pp. viii, 290. 
$2.75 
Copies of the American Magazine are not excessively rare. If the editor 

for the issues from March to September 1836 had been any other than Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne, an issue of selections from them would hardly have been neces- 
sary. But there are few students of American literature who do not turn 
their attention at one time or another to Hawthorne, and any generalized 
remarks on his career or the extent of his knowledge must depend at least 
partly upon a familiarity with his hack writing. Arlin Turner, who has re- 
cently done much valuable research on Hawthorne, might well have borrowed 
the subtitle of Hawthorne’s magazine, and called his own selections a volume 
of “Useful and Entertaining Knowledge.” 

The title, Hawthorne as Editor, is perhaps somewhat misleading. In quit- 
ting his post after six issues, Hawthorne stated editorially: 

It is proper to remark that we have not had full controul [sic] over the contents 
of the Magazine; inasmuch as the embellishments have chiefly been selected by the 
executive officers of the Boston Bewick Company, or by the engravers themselves; 
and our humble duty has consisted merely in preparing the literary illustrations. 

Only a quarter of the articles in the magazine were, according to Professor 
Turner, Hawthorne’s own compositions. The rest were direct quotations or 
paraphrases from other books and periodicals. Hawthorne as Editor is a selec- 
tion of the “most significant of Hawthorne’s writings.” The content and ar- 
rangement of the other three-quarters—that which constituted the display of 
truly editorial responsibility—remain therefore unknown to the reader of 
Professor Turner’s edition. That even arrangement can have significance is 
illustrated by the meaning added to Hawthorne’s aphorism, ‘‘Any character is 
better than none,” by the realization that it immediately followed a biographi- 
cal sketch of the arch-conservative Fisher Ames. Hawthorne, a Jacksonian 
Democrat, could hardly have been unaware of the effect on the reader. Some of 
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this lack of information about the total content has been made up for by the 
inclusion of an extremely valuable list of the authors and works drawn on or 
mentioned in Hawthorne’s issues of the American Magazine. Still more might 
have been supplied by a table of contents for all six issues, or at least for the 
titles which Professor Turner would assign to Hawthorne’s pen, but which 
he did not include in this volume of selections. 

Despite whatever regret may be felt at the omission of the original illus- 
trations, which were completely compulsive in determining the subject of the 
contribution, nothing of any literary interest in itself has been omitted from 
the collection, and scholars cannot but be grateful for the new accessibility of 
so large a part of the complete body of Hawthorne’s writing. The topics on 
which Hawthorne wrote ranged from “Temperance in Iceland” to the ““(Com- 
bustion of a Professor,” and over such a wide variety of historical subjects 
that it can safely be assumed that Hawthorne wrote his purely literary work 
on New England themes because he wanted to, and not because of any lack 
of information or topics. Hawthorne was, in this respect, no more essentially 
parochial than Longfellow or Sir Walter Scott. He simply had a greater 
regard for the limitations of sensibility. 

Hawthorne as Editor takes its place with Hawthorne’s American notebooks 
as a seedbed of later tales and essays. On occasion it supersedes the latter 
volume. The initial scheme of “The Celestial Railroad” is to be found in a 
sketch called “Ancient Pilgrims” rather than in the passage from the notebooks 
to which attention has earlier been drawn by scholars. Fragments of the later 
“Chippings with a Chisel” come out of the essay “Martha’s Vinyard,” which 
surpasses it in interest and excellence. Numerous similar suggestions are to 
found in Professor Turner’s discreet annotation of the text, which, like his 
Introduction, is to be praised as much for its resistance to the seduction of 
pedantry as for his embracing of the necessities. 

Yale University. NorMAN Ho.tMEs PEARSON. 


Tue REFLECTIONS AND Maxims or Luc bE Ciapigrs, Marquis oF VAvu- 
VENARGUES. ‘Translated into English by F. G. Stevens. New York: 
Oxford University Press (The Hesperides series), 1940. Pp. xiv, 288. 
7s.6d. 

JBAN-BaptisTE RoussEAvu, H1is Lirg AND Works. By Henry A. Grubbs. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. 310. $3.00. 

Mr. F. G. Stevens, already known as the felicitous translator of La Roche- 
foucauld, has achieved an attractive, handy and highly readable translation 
of Vauvenargues’ major works. The French text, from the latest edition of 
Vauvenargues (Pierre Varillon, 1929, 3 vols.), is given opposite the English 
translation. ‘There is no critical apparatus, and the translator has failed to 
avail himself either of the best edition of Vauvenargues (Gilbert, 1857, 2 
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vols.) or of the latest research on the subject (May Wallas, Lanson, Saint- 
ville). The introductory and sketchy biography repeats old legends about 
Vauvenargues’ education, the date of his entry into the army, his death in 
supposedly utter poverty. The source of Mr. Stevens misinformation is 
apparently the enthusiastic but impressionistic Essay of Sir Edmund Gosse, 
although there exists in English an excellent study by May Wallas. ‘The 
translator has sometimes sacrificed perfect accuracy to elegance or clarity: 
la raison is not exactly self-control (p. 24) and étre saisi de leurs idées does 
not quite mean to be convinced by their ideas (p. 165). 

Vauvenargues, whose exacting literary taste was so praised by Voltaire, 
devoted a laudatory essay to Jean-Baptiste Rousseau; his century called him 
“le grand Rousseau” and there should be no need of further justification for 
this extensive study of a now forgotten poet. The biographical part of this 
volume, solidly documented and agreeably written, is by far the most en- 
grossing. Mr. Grubbs has had the good fortune of discovering in the munici- 
pal library of Chartres an autograph wherein Rousseau presents his own de- 
fense in the notorious Affaire des Couplets. It is difficult now to understand 
how Rousseau’s contemporaries could consider this miserable affair of accusa- 
tions, denials, counteraccusations, slanders, calumnies involving the authorship 
of some scurrilous verses on several personages as a cause célébre; but Rousseau, 
convicted of this “crime,” had to spend in exile the rest of his life. We have 
had, so far, to rely mostly on the declarations of Rousseau’s main adversary. 
Saurin, on L’Anti-Rousseau of Gacon and the libelous Vie de J.-B. Rousseau 
of Voltaire. On what appear to be solid grounds, Mr. Grubbs vindicates 
Rousseau in this matter. No attempt, however, is made to clear Rousseau 
of many other wrong-doings. One might quarrel with Mr. Grubbs, if not 
for his palpable indulgence towards Rousseau’s coarse attacks on religious 
persons, at least on his affirmation that these did not imply an anti-religious 
attitude. The eighteenth century was not the Middle Ages; under the pen of 
the philosophes such argument was aimed to discredit the Church and Chris- 
tian dogma. 

The critical part of this work is not wholly commendable. Mr. Grubbs 
states his thesis: “the absolute eclipse of the vogue of Rousseau was, to a large 
extent, arbitrary and unjust” (p. 208). To prove his point he extricates a 
few pearls from a mess of outmoded, pretentious, rhetorical verses. They 
cannot support any claim to the admiration of posterity; and the lack of 
sustained beauty and sincerity of sentiment will always prevent the return 
of Rousseau’s popularity. Rousseau, says Mr. Grubbs, did not “assume the 
succession of Boileau as the legislator of Parnassus” (p. 211) because he was 
exiled. This argument is not convincing: one recalls the leadership exerted 
by Saint-Evremond from London and by Descartes from Holland. 

Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 
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ELEMENTS OF Locic AND ForMAL Science. By C. West Churchman. 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1940. Pp. ix, 337. $3.00. 

INTRODUCTION TO Locic. By Alfred Tarski. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. xviii, 239. $2.75. 

MatHEMaTICAL Locic. By Willard Van Orman Quine. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1940. Pp. xiii, 348. $4.00. 

RATIONAL BeE.iEF. An introduction to Logic. By Albert Morton Frye and 
Albert William Levi. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1941. 
Pp. xiii, 482. $2.75. 

These four works on logic are worthy of serious attention on the part of 
students and teachers of philosophy. Taken together, they afford an author- 
itative and up-to-date survey of the entire field of modern logic by three of 
the most competent writers on this subject; and each book deals with just 
those phases of the subject which the individual author is best equipped to 
handle. The distinctive features of each are as follows. 

Professor Churchman’s book is an excellent introductory manual, not only 
for those unacquainted with the traditional logic but also for those interested 
in the relation between the logic of Aristotle and modern logic. After a brief 
introductory chapter on the difference between formal and nonformal science, 
he proceeds at once to a detailed presentation of the traditional logic, prepar- 


ing the student for an understanding of later developments by a judicious use 
of elementary symbolism and by employing mathematical methods of proof. 
The remaining two thirds of the book are devoted to a discussion of the 
philosophy of science, and to an account of modern logic in comparison with 


the logic of Aristotle. Teachers of logic will find the exercises extremely 
helpful and stimulating. The copious use of examples makes the text both 
clear and interesting to students. From a philosophic point of view the most 
significant chapters are Chapter XI, “Conflicts between Logic and Other 
Sciences” (including “the science of Law,” pp. 239-240), and Chapter XVII, 
“Problems of Symbolic Logic.” 

Professor Tarski’s book is divided into two almost equal parts. “The first 
gives a general introduction to logic and the methodology of deductive 
sciences; the second shows, by means of a concrete example, the sort of 
applications which logic and methodology find in the construction of mathe- 
matical theories” (Preface, p. xiv). The concrete example here referred to 
is presented in the form of two equipollent axiom systems which have to do 
with the theory of real numbers. After working out their construction in 
Chapters VII and VIII, the author discusses some of their simplifications in 
Chapter LX, as well as the problems of their independence, consistency and 
completeness, and in his final chapter shows how an extension of them can 
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serve as a foundation for the arithmetic of real numbers. The book is there- 
fore of special value for those interested in the relation between logic and 
mathematics, and the exercises at the end of each chapter enable one to 
acquire more than a theoretical knowledge of the logical and mathematical 
principles involved. In an elementary textbook intended for beginners, there 
is of course little room for serious discussion of philosophic problems connected 
with logic; but it seems unfortunate to give the impression that such problems 
can be solved on a linguistic level (see, e.g., the sections on disjunction and 
implication, pp. 19-32). 

Professor Quine’s book is correctly spoken of in the Preface as a combined 
“textbook and treatise” (p. v). Though it presupposes no knowledge of 
mathematics or of philosophy, the detailed and rigorous development of formal 
logic which it contains will demand close attention on the part of the reader, 
and none but mature students will be able to follow with profit the many 
interesting discussions of philosophic problems. The author’s meticulous 
accuracy in defining terms of symbols makes his expository sections admirably 
clear, and although he departs to some extent from the accepted terminology 
and notation, such departures are manifest improvements. A professional 
philosopher will hardly be satisfied with the sections concerning “class” and 
“property” (pp. 119-123), the theory of descriptions (pp. 145-152), and the 
avoidance of logical contradictions (pp. 163-166); yet these sections, and 
especially the previously published articles listed in the Bibliography and 
frequently referred to in the text, clearly indicate that Professor Quine is 
keenly alive to the philosophic implications of his subject. In view of the 
antimetaphysical trend of so many modern logicians, it is encouraging to 
note that this recognized authority on modern logic admits the need of an 
ontology, even though it be only a “working ontology” (p. 121). 

This is an unusually well written textbook in logic, which will commend 
itself to the general reader as well as to students of the subject. In the first 
part, under the heading “The Logic of Meaning,” Mr. Levi discusses the 
main problems arising from the relationship between logic and language: 
problems which have received such serious attention within recent years that 
the comparatively new science of semantics has resulted from their study. The 
second part, “The Logic of Propositions,” for which Mr. Frye is mainly 
responsibile, contains, a clear and comprehensive account of the usual methods 
of inference and types of argumentation customarily treated in formal logic 
courses. The title of the third part, “The Logic of Truth,” indicates its pre- 
dominantly epistemological character ; the first three chapters of this part were 
written by Mr. Frye, the last three by Mr. Levi. 

The problems at the end of each chapter contain numerous practical exer- 
cises, skilfully combined with review questions testing the student’s grasp of 
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the main topics expounded in the text, and the use of up to date material 
renders both text and exercises remarkably fresh and interesting. So many 
illustrations are taken from current magazines and newspapers that one 
inevitably begins to look for instances of good and bad logic in the daily 
press; and even the staid application forms of the United States Civil 
Service Commission are seen to be not immune from fallacies (p. 214). A 
good example of the bearing of logic on the study of English literature is set 
forth in Chapter XVII, wherein the rules for forming and testing hypotheses 
are explained in connection with Bénézet’s hypothesis about the author of 
Shakespeare's Works. The student of current affairs will perhaps be interested 
in the reasons why the results of the Gallup polls are more reliable than those 
of the unfortunate Digest poll of 1936 (pp. 434-436). 

The discussion of the nature of definition (Chapter VI) relies too heavily on 
Mill, and the Aristotelian view is so summarily dismissed as to leave doubt of 
its having been correctly understood. On the other hand, the authors seem to 
appreciate better than many of their contemporaries the true nature and im- 
portance of self-evident propositions (pp. 328-329), and seem ready to accept 
the possibility that some truths can be recognized as ultimate (p. 225). 

Loyola University, Chicago. Joun J. WELLMUTH. 


Tue PuiLrosopHy or Gerorce SANTAYANA. Edited by Paul Arthur 
Schilpp. Pp. vii, 698. Northwestern University, 1940. Price. $4.00. 
The Philosophy of George Santayana is the second volume of the series 

entitled: The Library of Living Philosophers. 

This particular volume contains ““A General Confession” by Santayana 
(pp. 3-30) which traces the development of his life and thought. It is not 
entirely a new account, being largely compiled from former writings. Of 
greater interest is Santayana’s “Apologia Pro Mente Sua” (pp. 497-605) 
written especially for this volume. This is followed by a detailed bibliogra- 
phy of his published and, to some extent, his unpublished works up to Octo- 
ber, 1940. A special index of this bibliography accompanies it (pp. 609-678). 
The remainder of the volume comprises eighteen essays expounding or citiciz- 
ing the philosophical and literary works of Santayana. 

His Apologia contains, I think, no philosophical development that could 
be considered essentially new; but with a remarkable unity he here gives 
us, in appraising and answering his critics, a sketch of his philosophy as a 
whole. The perfection of his own language and organization casts a shadow 
upon some of the papers concerning his philosophy. 

But in this summary, as in his other works, 


his being sceptical on principle, his criticism of discursive knowledge, his hypothetical 
procedure, the comprehensive elasticity of his definition, his renunciation of any 
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system of absolute values, his sense of an immanent contradictoriness of the real— 
all make it impossible to submit his thought to rigid analysis” (A. Banfi, p. 477). 


That has many times been pointed out in various fashions in criticisms of 
his separate works. Here we wish to indicate another point which can give 
rise to much misunderstanding. 

Santayana remarks in the facsimile of his letter to Professor Schilpp, 
“Would anyone not immersed in a particular contemporary movement think 
my terms not clear? This is the first time I have heard that allegation” (p. 
607). Certainly, he is correct in pointing out that his writings have about 
them none of the philosophical jargon that deprives much current philosophi- 
cal writing of any literary character and often too of intelligibility. But 
though it must be admitted by all that his works are written in a very read- 
able and artistic English with a vocabulary that presents no difficulties, yet 
that is not equivalent to saying that the meaning which his terms convey 
is clear. He says, for example, that his center of interest lies in “the problem 
of existence, of the source and conditions of all experience” (p. 522). He 
then begins with the realm of matter and we find he accepts its existence as 
an unexplainable fact. ‘Existence is groundless, essentially groundless; 
for if I thought I saw a ground for it, I should have to look for a ground 
for that ground, ad infinitum. I must halt content at the guia, at the brute 
fact” (p. 505). Such he says is his central problem and such his starting 
point; yet often he remarks that he is a Scholastic. True, he does not use 
the term Scholastic in connection with that problem, but he does nevertheless 
often term himself “Scholastic.”” And yet, if he shows such a total lack of 
comprehension of the problem of existence there is, to say the least, a certain 
mystery surrounding the meaning hidden behind the word Scholastic. 

His use of the term Catholic which he employs even more often than that 
of Scholastic presents the same vagueness. His philosophy could scarcely be 
more irreconcilable with Catholic belief; and Catholic dogmas as he presents 
them could scarcely be more distorted. He, like some theatrical producers, 
is by association and artistic task attracted by the quaint beauty of the set- 
ting, as it were, of the Church—the external manifestations with their ac- 
companying symbolism, be it architecture, ceremony or literature—but the 
essential meaning escapes him. And so he is incapable of giving an objective 
significance to the term. 

E. L. Schaub shows, I think, with some reason this same vagueness on the 
part of Santayana in handling historical positions. In his article, rather 
difficult to read, “Respecting German Philosophy” (pp. 401-415), he criticizes 
Santayana for his lack of objective exposition. Santayana makes an interest- 
ing reply to this article of criticism on his criticism. He admits: 


A critical habit is, perhaps, more spontaneous in me than a constructive one. 
I like to lean on the works and opinions of others, as a civilized man prefers cooked 
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food to raw. This does not absolve the private stomach from its digestive functions 
(p. 549). 

True, the critic need not attempt in “pure” exposition to transcend the 
character of his own thought. But, on the other hand, the private mind 
digests one thing or the other and till it assimilates it, and builds it up into a 
personal position, it must respect the distinctive character of that upon which 


it feeds. 
E. Vivas in speaking of Santayana’s “Hellas” says: it “is neither to be 


found in maps nor in histories, it is a literary perpetration, an invention into 
which he projected all his aspirations” (p. 349). 

And so the vagueness of these terms and the consequently misleading 
tendency lies in their personal, subjective character and consequent lack of 
historical significance. And so the lucid expression and at the same time 
“mysterious” character of some of his conceptions may be added as another 
one of the paradoxes of Santayana’s thought. 

The other papers form an interesting commentary with the critical note 
predominating. 

To note but a few points: it is amusing to read that Bertrand Russell says 
that “Santayana like Spinoza, is to be read, not so much on account of his 
theoretical doctrines, as on account of his view as to what constitutes the 
good life, and of his standard of values in art and morals” (pp. 453-454). 
Yet actually as is clear in the Realm of Spirit and in the Apologia and as 
necessarily follows from his materialism, Santayana, though he has much 
interest in morals, has no standard for he maintains strongly its relativity. 
E. Vivas deftly underlines that relativity in his interpretation of The Last 
Puritan. 

S. C. Pepper in his paper ‘“Santayana’s Theory of Value” with its philo- 
sophical calculus (p. 225) introduces an extraneous theory to explain a 
philosophy that is far removed from such a notion. 

The papers by Boas, Rice as well as Vivas, which touch on Santayana’s 
literary achievements are interesting reading. Friess and Rosenthal’s paper 
on “Reason in Religion and The Emancipated Spirit” is for this reviewer 
of interest only as an example of how the subject can be treated. The dialogue 
is, at times, difficult to follow. 

All of the papers with the exception of Schilpp’s review and, of course, 
Santayana’s Apologia, were written before the publication of The Realm 
of Spirit. Such omissions together with a certain perspective perfected only 
in time will, of course, always be unavoidable shortcomings of a book on 
Living Philosophers, but within its limits The Library of Living Philosophers 
is of considerable value to the research student. 


Fordham University. E. G. SALMON. 
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THE PuiLosopny oF Peirce: Selected Writings. Edited by Justus Buchler. 
(International Library of Psychology Philosophy and Scientific Method.) 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. Pp. xvi, 386. $3.50. 

After writing a careful and painstaking exposition of Peirce’s thought, 
Professor Buchler has once again responded to the growing interest in a 
foremost American philosopher with this volume of selections culled from 
six weighty volumes of Collected Papers, with additional material reprinted 
directly from periodicals. The well-known selection of Peirce’s papers edited 
by Professor Morris Cohen under the title Chance, Love and Logic fell 
far short, as Professor Cohen himself acknowledged, of an adequate presen- 
tation of the philosopher’s extraordinary fertility of mind and many-sided 
genius. This new compilation is more ample and representative and should 
give the reader a fairly good idea of the vast range of Peirce’s mind cover- 
ing a period of almost half a century. 

Professor Buchler’s Introduction is, unfortunately, sketchy and scattered 
and rather obscure in places; in fact, it does not introduce. At a time when 
many philosophers are seeking to escape from the mind-fettering doctrine 
of positivism, the author should have brought out in sharper outline the 
wider significance of Peirce’s philosophy on its metaphysical side. In this 
connection, he could have made more meaningful Peirce’s common sensism, 
his powerful antisubjectivist bias, his hostility to psychologism, his repudia- 
tion of mechanism and his attempt to reach objective truth by cutting 
through a jungle of linguistic trickery and verbal nonsense. It is true that 
while Peirce’s independent mind saved him from a philosophical outlook 
swathed in nineteenth-century conventions, he was still bound to a large 
extent by a conception of experience narrowed down to fit the natural 
sciences. Nevertheless, his well-poised mind had a strong metaphysical bent. 
We usually associate Peirce’s name with pragmatism. Indeed, William 
James in his Pragmatism referred to Peirce’s article “How to Make Our 
Ideas Clear” as the original source of pragmatism. But if James’s prag- 
matism was avowedly anti-intellectualistic, Peirce’s was most certainly not. 
In fact it was in order to dissociate his doctrine from that of James that 
he finally called his own pragmaticism. Deeply concerned with metaphysical 
problems, he made a serious study of several classical philosophers, for 
whom he entertained the greatest respect. Even Duns Scotus came in for 
a good share of his attention. As he himself wrote, “The works of Duns 
Scotus have strongly influenced me.” If much of his philosophy is weak 
on the argumentative side, we can say of it, what he said of German philos- 
ophy, that although it is discursively without much weight it is, nevertheless, 


“a rich mine of philosophical suggestions.” 
Fordham University. Rogpert C. Poiiock. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCHLEIERMACHER. The Development of His Theory 
of Scientific and Religious Knowledge. By Richard B. Brandt. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1941. Pp. vii, 350. $3.00. 
The life, work and influence of Schleiermacher cover the period of the rise 

of the philosophy of transcendentalism connected with Kant’s struggle 

against metaphysics, and the romantic period represented philosophically by 

Fichte, Hegel, Schelling and, in the field of literature, by Friedrich and 

August Wilhelm Schlegel, Tieck and the so-called Berliner Salon. The author 

of this study manages to embrace the background of the whole period from 

1768 to 1834, spiritual, religious, intellectual, artistic, and even sociological, 

with its manifold intricacies, and its political changes from Kleinstaterei 

through the period of humiliation under Napoleon up to the “war of libera- 
tion.” Perhaps no other literary period in any country was as deeply con- 
nected with religious problems as the romantic period in Germany; and Mr. 

Brandt pursues a reliable method in investigating the connections between 

romanticism and the problem of the unity of the “Universe,” a conception 

which is central in Schleiermacher’s whole philosophical system. 

In his attempt to find in modern terminology a classification for Schleier- 
macher, Mr. Brandt concludes that the philosopher is a dualistic or critical 
realist in epistemology and a consistent determinist, as we may infer from 
his criticism of Fichte as an indeterminist. In investigating the development 
of Schleiermacher, Mr. Brandt’s discussion of Schelling’s Philosophy of 
Nature constitutes one of the most convincing parts of his work. “Religion 
and art belong together as body and soul.” It was this typically romantic 
attitude, in conjunction with Schleiermacher’s enthusiasm for individuality 
and friendship, that determined him to turn away from the strong influences 
of Kant and Fichte which had prevailed in his youth. 

The life of Schleiermacher did not pass without interior crises. As 
Wilhelm Dilthey mentions, Schleiermacher as early as 1787 no longer believed 
in the Divinity of Christ. He was called an atheist when he assumed the 
duty of a minister in Berlin. His discussion of the connections between 
dogma and Faith are still of deep interest and Mr. Brandt dedicates a large 
part of his study to this point. Schleiermacher was not a first-rate philosopher, 
although Mr. Brandt is sure he was “a much more able philosophical mind 
than he is generally given credit for in English speaking countries.” The 
chief importance of Schleiermacher for our time consists of his partial transla- 
tion of the works of Plato. 

All in all, the work of Mr. Brandt offers a fine contribution to a better 
understanding not only of the religious and philosophical position of Schleier- 
macher but of the cultural history and Weltanschauung of Germany during 
one of her most interesting and most important periods. 

Loyola University, New Orleans. WERNER PEISER. 
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PuiLosopHy For Our Times. By C. E. M. Joad. London: Thomas 

Nelson and Sons, Ltd. Pp. vi, 367. $3.00. 

This is a charming restatement of the Greek ideal of the good life and 
the means of its achievement. The tone is that of the strictly contemporary 
man of taste who, wishing a general norm of human conduct, is not unwilling 
to make the necessary antecedent excursion into metaphysics to arrive at 
that norm. But neither the metaphysical nor the ethical reflections ever 
become the systematic dogmatism of the professional philosopher. The book 
avoids fussiness, but it never becomes a horrible popularization. 

The thesis established is that the “really real” is not this material universe 
but the world of values. ‘These values, that is, ends which alone are sought 
for their own sake, are truth, goodness, beauty and, as an indirect result 
of the search for the first three, happiness. From this metaphysical decision 
two conclusions follow. The first is ethical and may be stated in this way: 
If these values alone are ultimates, the good life is that which is devoted to 
the pursuit of these values, and in which all other desires are gratified only 
so far as is consistent with their pursuit. The second is political and asserts 
that the good State is that which, controlled by the persons who are its 
members, assists them in the free pursuit of the good life. 

The book is prefaced by an introductory chapter in which Mr. Joad states 
the problem and outlines the kind of answer he intends to give. Our age, 
he says, is one in which there is a great wealth of means and a great ignor- 
ance of ends. Philosophy has a real relevance for such a civilization for it 
deals precisely with what the age lacks, ends, meanings, values. His informal 
demonstration of the existence of values and the ethical conclusions regard- 
ing conduct, individual and political, constitute the author’s suggestions for a 
philosophy for our times. But it is only a suggestion and never a statement 
of what is in metaphysics or what ought to be in ethics. 

The book is divided into two Parts; the First questions the reality of the 
material universe: if we feel that this material universe is the “really real” 
our set of values is limited to money, power and pleasure. Hence hedonism 
in ethics and totalitarianism in politics. To avoid these consequences Mr. 
Joad suggests that the status of matter as a real is very dubious. It becomes 
in his hands, “a wave of probability undulating into nothingness; frequently 
it turns out not to be matter at all but a projection of the consciousness of 
its perceiver” (p. 32). The world science tells us about is a very unsatis- 
factory abstraction which necessarily leaves out of account all that is genuinely 
important in this universe—teleology, mind, value. 

Part II may be divided into three sections. The first attempts to show 
that truth, goodness and beauty are objectives values in some ambiguous 
sense, that all of them are ultimate or desired for their own sake and that 
all other things are desired for the sake of them. 
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The second section draws the ethical consequences implicit in this analysis 
of the values. Hedonism must be rejected and we must distinguish with 
Plato between the pleasures proper to the highest part of the soul and the 
impure pleasures of appetite. The latter must be subjected to reason so that 
it may be free to pursue its object, the values. To accomplish this, the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the mean is the most satisfactory guide. However 
equivocal such a norm may be in practice, Mr. Joad prefers it to the Christian 
ideal of goodness which is, he thinks, negative and too exclusively moral. 

The last section of the book establishes the nature of the good State from 
the preceding analysis of the good life. Totalitarianism having been rejected, 
it remains that the State exists for the sake of its members. The good State 
is that in which the good life can best be lived. Hence its greatness is con- 
stituted by the degree to which its members perceive, appreciate and humanly 
(that is freely) pursue truth, goodness, beauty and happiness. This can 
occur only in a State controlled by the citizens; hence democracy is the only 
tolerable kind of government. Mr. Joad favors some sort of world State. 

An intriguing postscript deals with the existence of a personal God. Mr. 
Joad finds himself unable to discuss His existence for three reasons: the book 
is concerned with philosophy, and God’s existence is philosophically indemon- 
strable; the age needs either a new religion or a new presentation of the old, 
and the philosopher cannot supply that need; Mr. Joad cannot see how the 
existence of God can be reconciled with the evil and suffering in this world. 

The most vivid impressions the book leaves are those of delightful inform- 
ality and the tentative character of the conclusions. Yet many students of 
philosophy will experiences uneasiness in reading the book critically. There 
are plausible identifications of philosophical doctrines that one would have 
supposed were quite divergent. Is it evident, for example, that Plato’s 
Forms are identical with the Values of modern philosophy? Is Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the Mean only a practical extension of the Platonic doctrine of 
the three parts of the soul? Is Schopenhauer’s pessimism saying the same 
thing as Plato’s discussion of “impure pleasures”? The book as a whole 
suffers from structural imperfections. There are overlapping divisions and 
occasional failures to keep the point under discussion clearly in view. The 
discussion of values is unsatisfactory. Their ontological status is never 
defined. How they are present to the things of this world and whether 
they have any reality other than such mysterious presences are unasked ques- 
tions. Mr. Joad does not escape the difficulties Plato had with his Forms. 
And Catholics will feel obliged to take exception to Mr. Joad’s opinion 
regarding their ideal of goodness and the existence of God. Nevertheless, 
many will agree that Mr. Joad has restated portions of traditional truth in a 
way meaningful for our intelligent contemporaries. 


Fordham University. James V. MULLANEY. 
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THE Ear.iest CuHrisTIAN Liturcy. By Rev. J. M. Nielen, translated by 
Rev. Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. St. Louis: Herder Book Co., 1941. Pp. 
416. $3.00. 

This book sets forth all that the New Testament records about the praying 
of Christ, and His teachings on prayer; surveys the piety of the Jewish 
world as this radiated around the twin poles of synagogue and temple; essays 
an analysis of Christ’s attitudes towards both these centers of Jewish wor- 
ship; collates all that the Epistles and other New Testament writings have 
on prayer; doxologies, remnants of hymns, times of prayer, postures in 
prayer; and discusses what the New Testament discloses of the public wor- 
ship of the early Christians in the fellowship of the Holy Eucharist. 

It is the completest and handiest collection of this nature with which I 
am conversant. Its author boldly puts forth the claim that it is the first 
fully complete study of the subject that has been made since Theodosius 
Harnack’s Der Christliche Gottesgemeindegottesdienst im Apostolischen und 
altkatholischen Zeitalter appeared in 1853. Such a sweeping claim makes 
short reckoning of similar work done in the meantime, as in the collections of 
the French-edited Monumenta Liturgica. The author states his purpose of 
using nothing but the books of the New Testament as his sources, and of 
limiting his treatment to public worship only. These are limitation he finds 
it hard to observe. He begins with a whole section, slightly less than half 
the book in length, called Historical Presuppositions, in the course of which 
the writings of the Old Testament are repeatedly laid under levy, and such 
other sources as the Mischna, Shemone Esre, Philo, Josephus, the Didache are 
appealed to as occasion suggests. But these are very minor defects in the 
author’s announced method, and one could have no quarrel with him on 
their score did they not suggest that the method itself is not always right. 
It cannot but surprise one, at the outset, that the translator feels it necessary 
to caution the reader against some of the positions taken by the author, and 
at one point to append a note regretting an unhistorical and undogmatic 
passage (p. 98). One specific instance may serve to illustrate what I con- 
sider a defect cropping out in more than one place in the work. There 
is an entire chapter devoted to the Pagan Influences affecting Jewish and 
primitive Christian worship. It begins with the forthright statements: “We 
have no evidence which indicates direct influence of pagan liturgical uses 
on the primitive liturgical worship of Christians. Any influences that we 
find came to Christianity through Judaism” (p. 115). A few pages farther 
on we read: 

After the exile, Jahvism found it easier for a while to maintain itself both in 
doctrine and in liturgy. But the gradually growing synagogal service and the in- 
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fluence of the Diaspora made it again easier for Hellenism to influence Judaism. 
How far this influence went we cannot say. All that scholars have been able to 
find is that the influence was directly on Jewish dogma. . .. This much granted we 
must likewise grant [by what necessity?] that liturgy in the proper sense was also, 
though indirectly, brought under Hellenistic influences. We have no occasion here 
to enter further into details of this development (p. 120). ... 

We may even admit that the influence of popular Hellenism on early Christianity 
was more pronounced and extended than the canonical sources at our command 
enable us to see (p. 126). 


All this is set out to enable the author to illustrate how a principle sup- 
posedly taken over from Hellenism produced a famous case of conscience, 
and how “St. Paul’s admirable tact in solving the question” affords proof 
of his freedom of spirit. We read: 


Careful investigation is required to show in detail from the New Testament 
writings how far Hellenistic elements penetrated into Christianity. . . . The first 
example that we note is the eating of flesh offered to idols. . . . Although in principle 
they acknowledged that idols were nothing, they still believed that to eat the flesh 
offered to these idols meant entering into a living union with the god to whom the 
flesh was offered (p. 124).... 

What interests us here is St. Paul’s admirable tact in solving the question. Here 
as in Rom., 14:15 he does two things. First, he defends in principle the freedom 
of Christians in regard to eating and drinking. Secondly, he teils them they are 
still bound by considerations for the weakness of their brethren. This example shows 
how easily pagan syncretistic ideas could persist among Gentile Christians and 
thus influence the Christian liturgy. . . . Consequently there can be no doubt that 
from the viewpoint of the history of religion the syncretistic idea that one participated 
in the divinity by eating the sacrificial banquet is of great significance in judging 
the import of the sacred banquet in primitive Christian liturgy (p. 126). 


One feels obliged to say that this type of argument, coming from a 
Catholic author to a Catholic audience, sounds very strange. If we believe 
that the Apostle’s recorded teaching is inspired by the Holy Ghost, and 
emanates from Him as from its chief author, how can we assume that St. 
Paul was taking a syncretistic principle and applying it to the worship of 
the true God as practised either by the Jews or the Christians? “Consider 
Israel according to the flesh: have not they who eat the sacrifices fellowship 
with the altar?” So it was in Israel: so it is by Divine appointment in 
Christianity. 

What then do I mean? That the idol-offering is anything? Or that the idol 
is anything? [No;] but what the gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils and not 
to God; and I would not have you enter the fellowship of devils. You cannot drink 
the cup of the Lord and the cup of devils; you cannot partake of the table of the 
Lord and of the table of devils (1 Corinthians, x, 18-21). 


This may be admirable tact on St. Paul’s part, but the Catholic attitude 
towards the text of Scripture is that it represents inspired teaching. The 
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principle at stake applies to sacrificial worship as such, applying equally to 
sacrificial worship among Christians, among Jews, and among pagans. But 
that is not the same as saying that St. Paul took over a syncretistic principle 
and used it to shape Christian worship. 

The book’s most marked weakness is a partially unsound interpretation 
of materials, springing from an attitude that seems colored by rationalism. 
Readers will be grateful for this unusual collection of materials, but they 
will adopt some of the writer’s views only with caution and reserve. 

St. Mary’s College, Kansas. GERALD ELLarp. 


INVENTORY OF THE CHURCH ARCHIVES IN New YorK Ciry. Eastern 
Orthodox Churches and the Armenian Church in America. Prepared by the 
Historical Records Survey. New York City: Work Projects Administra- 
tion, 1940. Pp. 178. 

In the nine centuries long quarrel between Eastern and Western Christen- 
dom, ignorance has played as large a part as politics. The Popes of the past 
hundred years have repeatedly stressed this point, urging members of each 
rite, particularly of the Roman, to acquaint themselves with the other rites 
that form—or should form—the Universal Church of Christ. The present 
work has nothing to do directly with the problem of reunion; but it does 
achieve an important object, in attempting to draw a clear picture of one side 
of the question, and to present in rather orderly array the essential facts 
about the separated Oriental Churches, not only in their general background 
but as they exist concretely and tangibly in our midst. Since the data and 
statistics dug out of the archives of New York City’s Orthodox Churches 
are its most original and detailed contribution, this inventory is intended 
primarily for the use of scholars and church-historians; but Latin Catholics 
interested in the cause of reunion will also find it valuable. 

The historical sections are objective and useful when dealing with the 
Churches in this country, of whose tangled history they give a popular but 
broad and coherent survey. There is, unfortunately, the usual evidence of 
anti-Roman bias. It is impossible and unnecessary to treat the old charges 
here; they have been met elsewhere quite ably and fairly; however, their 
continual repetition by writers in the Orthodox camp serves merely to stir up 
and stimulate ancient prejudices on both sides. The candid historian must 
realize by this time that neither East nor West is entirely guilty nor entirely 
innocent in this quarrel, and no understanding can come about until the 
facts are presented calmly, clearly and truthfully. 

The book is by no means a perfect work, but its saving grace is its Sachlich- 
keit, and its merits easily outweigh its shortcomings. We certainly need more 
books of this factual type. 

Woodstock College, Md, J. SonGsTER. 
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Tue NECESSITY FOR THE CHURCH. By Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1940. Pp. xi, 148. $1.75. 

This short book, in which Father Orchard presents the claim of the 
Catholic Church to the allegiance of all who call themselves Christians, will 
be very valuable as recommended reading for prospective converts. It is 
directed to them and written with their difficulties, intellectual and spiritual, 
in view. The author consistently keeps in mind the truth that the simplest 
and most direct answer to a difficulty is not always the most persuasive 
answer, and he never loses sight of the fact that his purpose is to persuade. 

There is, of course, nothing doctrinally new in the book. Its special value 
lies in the fact that the reader, who is supposed to be a sincere enquirer after 
religious truth, will always be conscious of the author’s sympathetic under- 
standing of his difficulties. He will thus more easily be persuaded to examine 
critically the unconscious prejudices and the hitherto hardly considered pre- 
suppositions which are at the root of so many objections to the Church and 
her doctrines. The author carefully but kindly brings these prejudices and 
presuppositions to the reader’s attention. 

If there is any adverse criticism to be offered, it is that the author’s rather 
involved style deprives some of his arguments of the clarity and force which 


a more terse style might have given them. 
Mundelein, Ill. Leo D. SULLIVAN. 


THE New TESTAMENT IN Basic EnGuisH. By S. H. Hooke et al. E. P. 

Dutton & Co., 1941. Pp. vi, 548. $2.00. 

Basic English is a simple form of the English language consisting of a list 
of some 850 words, in which one is able “to give the sense of anything which 
may be said in English.” Because of the need of certain other words in a 
translation of the scriptures, the authors of the present version have used a 
few terms not included in the list of C. K. Ogden of the Orthological 
Institute. 

The translation reads quite simply and intelligibly. If one is inclined to 
remark that the original will necessarily be inadequately rendered when a 
thousand-word vocabulary is selected, it is to be remembered that the trans- 
lators are conscious of this, and admit that shades of meanings will inevitably 
be insufficiently rendered. There is a place, nevertheless, for this version; 
there is no need for it among Catholics, who have their new version 
and the authentic guidance of the Church in reading it. But for those many 
thousands who are the descendants of generations who once loved the Bible, 
this work will be a true gift; it will enable them to see deeply in the splendid 
God-given message of Christ and the Apostolic Church. 

New York City. W. J. McGarry. 
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Unto THE Enp. Christ’s Discourse on Love. By William J. McGarry, 

S.J. New York: America Press, 1941. Pp. 328. $3.00. 

Those acquainted with Fr. McGarry as a Scripture scholar, theologian and 
spiritual director will perceive the contributions which all three phases of 
activity have made to the pages of Unto the End. Ai first draft of the work 
appeared in a series of lectures to seminarians of the Jesuit scholasticate at 
Weston a few years ago. Comparing those notes with the present volume 
one immediately remarks a great change; the writer has given his attention 
quite noticeably to the devotional and ascetic side of the discourse. Disputes 
of interest for theology classes have been curtailed or omitted, while detailed 
applications are given for the words of Christ to daily lives. The devotion 
here proposed is not built upon the sands of sentiment but upon the solid 
rock of dogma and of ancient Catholic tradition. 

The title “Unto the End” comes from the first verse of St. John’s discourse, 
“having loved His own who were in the world, He loved them unto the 
end.” Jesus loved His own to the very end of His life, to the end or fulfil- 
ment and perfection of love, to the end of generosity. Filled with the 
realization of Christ’s work for us, the author exhorts us to begin our resolve 
to love the Saviour unto the end. 

The format of the volume is attractive. A glance at the table of contents 
will make any one aware of the richness of the thought which St. John has 


preserved for us from the last hours of Christ’s life. Paul and the Crucified 
and Unto the End inspire the hope that the author will soon make available 
his lectures on the epistle to the Hebrews with their wealth of material on 
the priesthood of Christ. 

Weston College, Mass. JouN J. Co.tins. 


THE Grace OF GuaADALUPE. By Frances Parkinson Keyes. New York: 

Julian Messner, Inc., 1941. Pp. x, 185. $2.00. 

A devout personal tone pervades this pleasing narrative which shares with 
us the author’s fruitful sojourn under the shadows of the venerated basilica of 
Guadalupe. It is not a devotional treatise, for it presupposes a love of the 
Mother of God that is alert to aught that does her honor. It is rather a well 
authenticated story, sincerely and simply told, of the wonderful favor, unique 
in this hemisphere, conferred by our Blessed Mother upon Mexico, together 
with her subsequent and persistent influence through four hundred years upon 
the lives of devoted clients who did not fail to do her bidding. Herein we 
come to know, probably for the first time in so detailed a manner, our Lourdes 
of America and we discover the incentives for Pius XI to endorse in our favor 
the title, our Lady of the Americas. 

Early in the book we are transported to the great sanctuary not far from 
Mexico City. It is appealingly and vividly presented with a charm that 
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awakens our curiosity and draws us sympathetically into the common category 
of the children of the Faith who are devoted to our Blessed Mother and need 
her assistance. Juan Diego was the favored peasant of the flock that was 
reared in the Faith by the zealous pioneer missionaries of Saint Francis. Three 
times our Lady appeared to him somewhat in the same manner that she was 
to appear to Bernadette of Lourdes three centuries later. It was after the 
third apparition that Juan was able to convince the cautious Franciscan friar, 
Don Fray Juan de Zumarraga, the first Bishop of Mexico, that the Mother 
of God wished him to erect a temple to her honor as an abiding witness “to 
her love and compassion and protection” for the people of America. On this 
occasion the miraculous sign was discovered from heaven in the delicate image 
of our Lady painted upon the ¢ilma or mantle of the devoted Juan. ‘Today 
the precious mantle, bearing as it does the gift-picture of our Lady as she 
appeared at Tepeyac in 1531, surmounts the main altar of the world famous 
basilica. “Non fecit taliter omni nationi” are the significant words of Bene- 
dict XIV. He is but one of the Sovereign Pontiffs since the time of Gregory 
XIII who have bestowed extraordinary privileges upon this sacred sanctuary 
and upon the ever increasing throngs of pilgrims who journey from every city 
and town of Mexico and South America. 

More effortful research is manifest in this book than appears in the other 
popular and non-fictional works by the same author, but it is consonant with 
the practical promptings of her new and treasured gift of Faith and has re- 
sulted in an inspiring contribution for North American readers. 


St. Andrew-on-Hudson, N. Y. Leo M. WEBER. 


Tue Diretrorio Mistico oF J. B. SCARAMELLI, S.J. By Leo A. Hogue, 
S.J. Excerpta ex Dissertatione ad Lauream in Facultate Theologica Ponti- 
ficiae Universitatis Gregorianae. Roma: Archivum Historicum Societatis 
Jesu, 1940. Pp. 39. 

This brochure is an English version of the historical portion of the author’s 
dissertation. Hitherto unpublished data concerning Scaramelli’s life, mis- 
sionary labors, writings and character preface a careful study of the history 
of a treatise which for almost two centuries has wielded distinct influence in 
the advancement of souls toward holiness and still holds a unique place in the 
field of Mystical Theology. With a scholar’s caution a problem is brought to 
light regarding the retarded publication of the Direttorio Mistico and a prob- 
able and satisfying explanation is suggested. A detached handling of his find- 
ings in the Archives of the Society of Jesus, such as the original reports of 
censors who severely criticized the work and offset the official approbation of 
the Society for its publication, a long document submitted by Father Scara- 
melli himself in refutation of the censors’ criticism and other contemporary 
and relevant material warrant the author’s intimation that the deciding factor 
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in the condemnation of the Direttorio Mistico was not so much the alleged 
errors found in the manuscript as the extrinsic circumstances, one in particular, 
which made its publication undesirable at that momentous period of the 
Society’s history. 

Independent of the doctrinal study of Scaramelli’s treatise, which forms 
the second part of the dissertation, these pages will be of no little value 
to historians of Christian spirituality. 

St. Andrew-on-Hudson, N. Y. Leo M. WEBER. 


SCIENCE 


SciENCE IN Procress. By L. J. Stadler et al. Edited by George A. Bait- 
sell. Second series. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. xii, 
317. $4.00. 

Mendel and ‘Morgan and a host of modern geneticists have demonstrated 
the laws of heredity and the mechanism of hereditary transmission. The 
inherited characteristics of plants and animals have been shown to be causally 
associated with definite, specific materials present in linear order in the 
chromosomes. These specific materials called genes, have definite positions in 
the chromosomes they constitute. There exists therefore a hereditary pattern 
for each organism. Despite the remarkable stability of the genes and of their 
pattern, both of these factors at times undergo spontaneous changes. The 
changes in the hereditary materials themselves are known as gene mutations. 
The pattern changes, implying, not a change in the materials themselves, but 
a new arrangement of the hereditary materials brought about by the transpo- 
sition, addition or loss of parts of chromosomes, are known as chromosomal 
mutations or rearrangements. 

Gene mutations and chromosomal rearrangements give rise to new, stable 
hereditary conditions. They are responsible for the variation in organisms 
and, according to prevailing opinion, are fundamental in evolution. In recent 
years it has been found that the slow rate of spontaneous mutation can be 
greatly increased in both plants and animals by artificial means, chiefly by 
X-ray treatment of germ cells. In the case of plants these experimentally 
induced mutations were first produced by Louis Joseph Stadler, who tells 
the story clearly and authoritatively in Chapter I, “The Experimental Alter- 
ation of Heredity.” 

Another important development of modern biology, the study of growth- 
promoting substances, forms the subject matter of the second lecture, “The 
Regulation of Plant Growth,” by Dr. F. W. Went. Since the discovery of 
the first found growth-promoting substance, auxin, many other substances 
have been found to have the same effects. These substances have in common 
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a certain molecular structure and it is this molecular structure, in whatever 
substance it may occur, that is thought to be the growth stimulating agent. 
The study of these substances has progressed so far that they can now be used 
as tools in the investigation of other problems. Phototropisms, or the move- 
ments of plants in response to light, were the first of these other plant prob- 
lems that have received a reasonable explanation on the basis of the activity 
of growth-promoting substances. This tool also promises to be of value in 
elucidating certain cases of genic action. For example dwarf corn has been 
found to differ from normal corn in that the growth-promoting substance of 
the dwarf plants is destroyed before it reaches the proper location in the plant 
for bringing about its function of stem elongation. (C. BERGER.) 

In considering the problem “How the Earth Shows its Age,” Professor 
A. C. Lane presents a review of all the geological evidence as yet propounded 
to establish the possible length of existence of the earth. He has succeeded in 
preparing an orderly and impressive treatise, which leaves the reader with 
some fairly definite knowledge as to the possible age of the earth. By observ- 
ing such things as the rates of erosion and of sedimentary deposition, the 
rates of accumulation and concentration, for instance, of salt, and the time 
required by the ocean to accumulate its sodium, the geologist makes a com- 
plete study of present activities and proceeds to compute how much time must 
have been required to produce these relics of the past. Considering the fact, 
however, that there have been great climatic changs, it is clear that the rates 
of geological activities have varied in the past, and Professor Lane rightfully 
contends that the foregoing methods probably show at best that the earth is 
very old, but do not indicate the age of the earth. 

Special emphasis is placed on the value of the so-called “popcorn methods.” 
A number of disintegrating or radioactive elements exist in the earth’s crust, 
such as uranium, thorium, rubidium, potassium, etc., all of which manifest a 
progressive activity known as atomic disintegration or decay, from which 
activity radium, for instance, gets its strange and valuable properties. 
Uranium is the grandparent of radium, and in this process of successive dis- 
integration and decay, in which the original matter, uranium I, is trans- 
formed into radium and more than a dozen other elements, lead is the final 
residue. About 152 million millionths of a gram of uranium I changes to 
lead each year. Regardless of variations in temperature, pressure, chemical 
combination or any other variable factor in the earth’s crust, the explosion 
of these atoms continues, on the average, uniformly. Thus we may infer 
a limit to the age which a mineral or rock can have from the proportion of lead 
to uranium and thorium, just as it is possible to tell how long a popcorn 
machine has been running by noting the number of kernels popping per 
minute, how much corn is popped and how much unpopped. The number 
or kernels popping will depend upon the amount of corn and the time that 
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has elapsed since it began popping. This is also true of the exploding atoms, 
Generally we do not know how much of any element existed in the beginning, 
but it is possible to determine how long ago U238 and U235, the former of 
which is 139 times more abundant than the latter but does not disintegrate as 
rapidly, should have existed in equal proportion, which, by the way, may 
have been at the earth’s beginning. Professor Lane argues that, judging by 
the proportion of lead produced from uranium to uranium today, the earth 
must be less than ten billion years old. There would be more of this lead 
if it were older. A more definite upper limit can be placed on the age of the 
earth, once our knowledge concerning the amount of lead, uranium and 
thorium yet remaining in the crust of the earth becomes more accurate. 

The oldest minerals have been found to date back almost 2,000 million 
years, but the rocks in which they occur are obviously older still. Professor 
Lane states, therefore, that the earth is at least 2,000 million years old. 
The significant fact that no place has been found where the products of 
the disintegration of uranium, thorium, rubidium and potassium indicate any 
greater age, suggests the possibility that it is not so very much older. 

The work of Paneth, Urry, Evans and Goodman on the accumulation of 
helium and the radioactivity of meteorites, indicates that they have found 
no meteorites more than 2,800 million years old, from which it may be 
observed that the earth is not much older. 

There is obviously a typographical error on page 132. The author says: 
“As the atom explodes it throws off a particle known as an alpha ray which 
soon picks up an electron and becomes an atom of helium.” Since the alpha 
particle is really nothing but a helium nucleus, consisting of 4 protons and 
2 electrons, or better, 2 protons and 2 neutrons, it is clear that the alpha 
particle must pick up two electrons to become an atom of helium. (W. T. 
McNirr. ) 

“The Ultracentrifuge,” by J. W. Beams of the University of Virginia, is a 
fascinating story of the development of the technique of high speeds of rota- 
tion. The author’s clear description of the stages of growth of his apparatus 
is particularly appealing to the experimental physicist who can picture in his 
mind’s eye the difficulties that had to be overcome before a 9 mm. rotor could 
be driven at a speed of “almost a million and one-half revolutions per minute.” 

The author and his collaborators have concentrated recently on two classes 
of ultracentrifuge: the air-driven, vacuum type and the electrically driven, 
magnetically supported type. The former consists essentially of a cone- 
shaped top supported in a cone bearing; compressed air is driven with high 
velocity against the flutings of the rotor; the impact lifts the rotor and starts 
it spinning, Bernoulli forces holding it in its seat on a cushion of air. Con- 
tainers of liquids or gases can be suspended from the whirling top in a 
vacuum chamber, and components of different concentrations can be drawn 
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off. The electrically driven type is essentially an induction motor with high 
frequency fields; the weight of the rotating member is supported mainly by 
a strong magnetic field, which is so symmetrical that no electromagnetic drag 
results. The speed of this centrifuge can be maintained at more than 1000 
r.p.s. for a whole day with a fluctuation of only .03%. 

Numerous experiments are described on the separation of isotopes, the 
purification of complex biological substances, and the obtaining of molecular 
size and weight. The chapter closes with a series of suggestions for future 
investigations and applications. Physicists, chemists and biologists will find a 
wealth of inspiration in this delightfully told summary of a research that is 
rich in results. 

“Recent Advances in Aeronautics,” by J. C. Hunsaker of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology summarizes modern trends in aeroplane design and 
practice. European nations have outstripped the United States in the category 
of fighting aircraft, but we still retain the supremacy with commercial air- 
planes and flying boats. European scientists have led the way in making ad- 
vances of a fundamental character in theory, while the Americans have done 
best in design and the application of theory to practical results. 

The most important contribution to the theory of flight has been Prandtl’s 
concept of a boundary layer of air next to the moving surface, in which the 
motion is governed by shear forces, while beyond in the streamline region the 
viscosity effects may be neglected. The analysis leads to the distribution of 
pressure and shear in the boundary layer and to methods of improving the 
ratio of lift and drag. When flow separation takes place and a wing stalls, 
an abnormal increase in drag occurs; the separation starts in the boundary 
layer and future technical improvements will follow when Prandtl’s theory 
of the boundary layer is better understood. 

The chapter has clear diagrams illustrating aspects of streamline flow in 
fluids with and without friction, and the concept of boundary-layer separation. 
Beautiful photographs of flow over airfoils are reproduced. The chapter 
closes with a brief statement of research to be carried out and the methods 
to be used in its realization. (W. A. LYNCH.) 

For the chapter, “Cosmic Rays and New Elementary Particles of Matter,” 
no better author could have been found than Carl D. Anderson, who dis- 
covered the positron and is the codiscoverer of the mesotron (Street and 
Stevenson published their evidence almost simultaneously with Anderson). 
The author gives the complete story of the discovery of these two new ele- 
mentary particles in an admirable way. ‘The introduction dealing with 
methods of detection of cosmic rays, history of the discovery of these rays and 
main findings on variations of cosmic rays with altitude is, naturally, very 
short and therefore incomplete, referring mainly to the work done by Millikan 
and his collaborators, and omitting references to work done in Europe. 
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The chapter on the mesotron is excellent and to the point, but perhaps too 
short. A reproduction of William’s cloud chamber photograph on the dis- 
integration of a mesotron would have been appropriate. 

Altogether Dr. Anderson’s article will serve to show how the study of 
cosmic rays has led to a better understanding of the constitution of matter 
and to the discovery of two new elementary particles. 

Dr. Duncan A. MacInnes gives an interesting review of the development 
of recent knowledge in “The Motion of Ions and Proteins in Electric 
Fields.” He begins with Hittorf’s fundamental discoveries and with Oliver 
Lodge’s admirable experiment in which the migration of ions was for the 
first time made visible by using phenolphthalein as an indicator. The motion 
of boundaries which can be ascribed to definite charged ions was utilized in 
recent years for the quantitative study of the absolute mobilities of various 
ions and here the author gives a fascinating story of the development of 
these modern methods, of the theoretical and experimental study of the 
electromotive forces of concentration cells, of the Debye-Hiickel theory of 
the strong electrolytes which for the first time, in a quantitative way, con- 
sidered the electrostatic forces between the ions in a solution. The electro- 
phoretic and the “time of relaxation” effect on moving ions caused by the “ion 
cloud” around the moving ion is admirably treated and their consequences 
given. In the second part of the chapter the author describes the utilization of 
electrophoretic methods for the study of proteins, for the determination of 
their mobilities as a function of the pH concentration and the ionic strength 
of the buffer solutions in which they are dissolved. The “moving boundary” 
method for these electrophoretic studies was much improved by adaptation 
of Toepler’s schlieren method, and of Tiselius’ idea of choosing a working 
temperature near the maximum density of the buffer solution. 

In conclusion, Dr. MacInnes describes the excellent work on ovalbumin 
and egg white and other proteins conducted in the Rockefeller Laboratories. 
It is shown that electrophoretic studies of blood and body fluids have 
widened our knowledge of the constitution of proteins and can be utilized for 


the diagnosis of certain diseases. 


Fordham University. Victor F. Hess. 


MEDICINE AND HUMAN WELFARE. By Henry E. Sigerist. New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. ix, 148. $2.50. 

Dr. Sigerist’s book is based on lectures delivered at Yale on the Founda- 
tion established by Terry of Connecticut through his gift of $100,000 as an 
endowment fund for the delivery and publication of “Lectures on Religion 
in the Light of Science and Philosophy.” The deed of gift declares that “the 
object of this Foundation is not the promotion of investigation and scientific 
discovery .. . but to the end that the Christian spirit may be nurtured in the 
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fullest light of the world’s knowledge, and that mankind may be helped to 
attain its highest possible welfare and happiness upon this earth.” 

Without impugning the author’s sincerity, it is difficult to forecast any 
nurturing of the Christian spirit by what is here stated. The theory of evolu- 
tion is taken as proved fact, and an evolutionary haze envelops all that is 
written. According to the author, primitive man was obliged to wage a 
perpetual struggle against brutal nature. Starvation, sickness and death 
became facts with which he was familiar, and which he attributed to the 
malign influence of wicked spirits. Endeavoring to placate them, religion and 
magic were the means he invented. 

The Monotheism of the Jews had no room for demons and exorcisms; 
nevertheless, we are told, they were deluded enough to hold that disease and 
suffering were retribution for sin. The author laments that even today 
religious medicine has persisted in the Catholic Church, where it assumes forms 
highly reminiscent of pagan rites; while in the Protestant Church the healing 
cults are based on the faith cures of the early Church. 

An antitode is proposed to all this survival of folly by the establishment in 
every country of health programs which would provide free education to all 
the people, the best possible working and living conditions, centers for medical 
research, and a system of health institutions available to all. Such a program 
would be ideal, if it were at all possible. It might seem incredible that anyone 
familiar with the condition of present-day Russia would advocate the Bolshevist 
treatment of the medical problem as an example for us to follow. Yet that 
is what the author emphatically proposes. 

Boston College. F. J. Dore. 


SOCIETY AND GOVERNMENT 


Pusric Assistance. American Principles and Policies. Volume I. By Edith 
Abbott. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xviii, 894. $4.50. 
Miss Abbott’s purpose is thus clearly stated : 


The present volume represents an attempt to set out the basic principles and policies 
of the public assistance system of the present day, without any attempt to discuss at 
this time the new forms of public aid that have developed since the Social Security 
Act became effective. Nor is any attempt made here to discuss work relief. That has 
been left with the other newer forms of public assistance for Volume II, which will 


shortly follow the present volume. 


The work is divided into five parts: The Purpose of Public Responsibility ; 
The Poor Law in the Twentieth Century; Local Responsibility and Medical 
Care; State Grants-in-Aid for Public Assistance ; and Federal Aid and Emer- 
gency Relief. The lengthiness of the documentary material (700 pages) may 
be somewhat of a deterrent to any but the mature student. However, the 
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author’s method of presentation, an introduction for each part, gives her 
thinking, analysis and references to illustrative material, before the student 
utilizes the documentary sources. 

Miss Abbott has made a dual contribution: the penetrating Introductions, 
covering about two hundred pages, and the assemblage of excellent reference 
material from diversified sources. In treating material, the historical approach 
is repeatedly used. Excellent use is made of footnotes. Accessibility is facili- 
tated not only by the Index, but by fullness of the Table of Contents and by 
inclusion of a Table of Cases. The work has a real contribution to make to 
professional education, but perhaps has a broader scope of interest. To the 
graduate social worker engrossed in the practice of social case work or in 
administration, it may give perspective and perhaps integrate personal with the 
more recent national experience. The physician and the medical social worker 
may be interested in “Local Responsibility and Medical Care.” 

In Part I, an interesting evaluation leads up to a summarizing including 
an indictment of the “Old Poor Laws” and a recommendation: ‘To abolish 
or rewrite the old pauper laws is the only method that will bring our oldest 
form of social security in line with our modern social welfare program.” 

There is significance in the terminology selected in the titling of Part II, 
“The Old Poor Law in the Twentieth Century” and the Introduction, “Our 
Un-American Poor Laws.” The student is face to face with the realities, 
including “provisions remain more in harmony with the social and political 
theories of the seventeenth century than with the modern American life.” 
One is glad to have a section included here on the care of the transient. 
In Part III, there is a thought-provoking and challenging conclusion: “Stand- 
ards of medical service have been almost miraculously changed during this 
period, and public opinion is no longer willing to accept the present system, 
which denies the benefits of medical and sanitary service to approximately 
one-third of our population.” In Parts IV and V, the reader will gain per- 
spective through the historical approach and also benefit from a penetrating 
analysis of the many practical problems that were so recently met. 

The writer has been concerned with the principle of public responsibility 
for those in need of our basic relief, and the degree of acceptance of responsi- 
bility by different levels of government. Principles handed down from Colon- 
ial Days having to do with local responsibility, family responsibility and settle- 
ment are forcefully challenged. The earlier part of the book having laid bare 
the difficulties in applying the principle of public responsibility on the local 
level of government, the writer then carries the student into the development 
on the other two levels of government. In the Preface of the volume, the 
writer indicated her concept and attitude, “There has been a social revolution 
in the past decade, but unfortunately, much of the old ‘pauper system’ is still 
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with us, with all its complex inefficiency and its harsh treatment of the men, 
women and children who are in trouble through no fault of their own.” That 
Miss Abbott looks to the Federal Government concerning assumption of 
further responsibility seems clear. However, she says: “Equitable division of 
financial responsibility for relief between the various levels of government is 
beyond the scope of the present article.” The student needs to see clearly the 
differentiations made concerning the division of responsibility for financial sup- 
port for administration. 

The author has penetrated a wealth of material and finds its meaning in 
terms of the individual. Constructive for the student is the understanding 
developed by the historical approach and the assumption of change in our 
social welfare structure. The lack of conformity between the concept of the 
principle of public responsibility and its application is repeatedly shown. 

Fordham University Mary B. LAUGHEAD. 


GovERNMENT AND Economic Lirrt. DEVELOPMENT AND CURRENT ISSUES 
or AMERICAN Pustic Poticy. Volume I by Leverett S. Lyon, Myron 
W. Watkins and Victor Abramson. September 1939. Preface by Edwin 
G. Nourse, Director of the Institute of Economics. Volume II by the 
same authors with collaboration of Charles L. Dearing, Frank A. Fetter, 
Charles O. Hardy, Paul T. Homan, Ben W. Lewis, Edwin G. Nourse, 
and Eleanor Poland. June 1940. Washington, D. C.: The Brookings 
Institution. Pp. xvi, 519; xi, 782. Vol. I, $3.00; Vol II, $3.50. 

To make a private-enterprise system socially useful, two broad lines of 
public action have generally been considered essential and extensively de- 
veloped in the United States. One of them is termed by the authors “im- 
plementation of private enterprise,” the other its regulation. The implemen- 
tation of private enterprise consists in establishing certain social institutions 
and arrangements which, it is thought, will be employed by private in- 
dividuals in a manner at once advantageous to themselves and to society. 
The authors distinguish two types of such implementation. First, property 
rights and the entire body of private law serve to implement private enter- 
prise. These legal instrumentalities enable private enterprise to function. 
The second implementing activity of government is the provision of in- 
formation which is designed to improve the social effectiveness of individual 
decisions. This second form of implementation is treated only in the brief 
chapter IX, “Provision of Knowledge,” dealing with the creation of. stand- 
ards, the production of original information, and the collection and dis- 
semination of information (vol. I, pp. 213-248). 

Within the first group of implementation, provision of instrumentalities 
for the functioning of private enterprise, the right to enter business and to 
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choose its organizational forms is emphasized. The prevalence of incorporated 
enterprise and the misuses of the corporate device require consideration of 
the public policy toward incorporation. Complementary to the institutional 
arrangements for getting into private business are the many issues of public 
policy involved-in the cases where the private businessman desires to relin- 
quish his activities particularly because of his failure to meet the obligations 
which he has incurred. Bankruptcy and reorganization procedures are the 
institutional arrangements dealing with these failures with a minimum of 
disruption and impediment to the general function of the economy and with 
a maximum of equity to the creditors. 

The major part of the two volumes is devoted to the discussion of regula- 
tions of economic life. The remaining part of volume I (chapters X— 
XVIII) deals with general regulations of private enterprise, that is, with 
regulations applied to a wide range of industrial and commercial life with- 
out important distinctions between one type of industry or another. These 
general regulations imposed upon private enterprise are classified into two 
major types, namely, those concerning maintenance and protection of com- 
petition and those establishing a plane of competition. Antimonopoly laws 
and statutes protecting concerted actions among workers serve to maintain 
competition. The Federal Trade Commission Act, whose purpose it is to 
stamp out unfair methods of competition, regulations as to minimum wages, 
maximum hours, oppressive child labor, etc., create a plane of competition 
in employer-employee relations. There may be some doubt whether the 
social implications of the encouragement of collective bargaining through 
governmental activity are discussed sufficiently. 

The first part of the second volume presents an analysis of governmental 
implementation or regulation of private enterprise in limited areas of eco- 
nomic life or on particular occasions. Special treatment has been accorded 
to particular branches of commerce or particular industries such as foreign 
commerce, public utilities, transportation, agriculture, bituminous coal, petro- 
leum and natural gas, and food and drugs. Periods of great national emer- 
gencies are the typical occasions for unusual measures regarding economic 
life. War has always drawn government into a host of new relationships 
to industry. The depression of the thirties gave rise to many new govern- 
mental activities. 

The second part of this volume deals with governmentally organized pro- 
duction. Government distributes goods or renders services without a direct 
charge to the people who receive them. Public education, sanitary or recre- 
ational facilities, and relief are examples. The other form of governmental- 
ly organized economic activities involves a charge for the services received; 
illustrations are the postal service and governmentally operated utilities. 
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In a concluding chapter the current trends and issues are surveyed. The 
authors successfully disentangle very intricate and complex problems by set- 
ting forth the basic issues; they avoid oversimplification by emphasizing their 


interlacing nature. 
The two volumes present a summary of what may be called public admin- 


istrative law in action. Disagreement concerning particular questions is un- 
important. Tribute should be paid to the authors for their attempt to attack 
such a huge and intricate problem and for the results which they have 
achieved. It is certainly not surprising that the final solution of such a 
problem could not be accomplished at the first attempt at its disentangle- 
ment. Doubts may chiefly be raised whether the two types of implemen- 
tation of private enterprise which have been distinguished in establishing 
the basic concepts are so equal in weight and nature as to be considered 
appropriate subdivisions of a common concept. In other words, are not 
these two types actually so different in their main characteristics that it is 
difficult to comprehend them on an equal footing under the common de- 
nominator of implementation of private enterprise? On the one hand, we 
find the huge body of the institutions of private law such as property, con- 
tracts, etc., furnishing the fundamental instrumentality for implementing 
private enterprise. On the other hand, there are the governmental activities 
creating standards and providing information. Both types of implementation 
are distinct from regulation in that there is no compulsion to use these im- 
plements. The individual has free choice to enter into a contract as it is 
at his pleasure to use standards or information provided for by the govern- 
ment. There is, however, one fundamental difference between these two 
categories of implementation. The individual using governmentally provided 
standards or information may at any time at his will desist from continu- 
ing to do so. The individual using the implements provided by private law, 
for example, by entering into contracts, puts himself under legal obligations. 
He has free choice to start using these instruments of private enterprise. 
When he has chosen to do so he takes on obligations, duties, and responsibili- 
ties with which he must comply; in other words, he cannot discontinue the 
use of these instruments at his will at any time. He is bound to fulfill the du- 
ties which usually are connected with private law transactions. He may 
enter business freely; but he can get out of business when he has fulfilled 
his obligation. Failure in this regard makes him subject to bankruptcy or 
reorganization procedures as explained brilliantly by the authors. ~ 
Another difference between these two types of implementation is this: 
creation of standards and provision of information always require activity 
of the administrative branch of government. In the normal course of affairs 
the use of institutional arrangements established by private law, such as con- 
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tracts, is carried through without any governmental activity; the individuals 
conclude contracts and fulfill them. Only in abnormal cases such as non- 
performance or breach of contract, the judicial branch of government has 
to be petitioned for enforcement. Provision of knowledge belongs to that 
particular kind of administrative activity which provides mere opportunities 
for the individuals to be used by them at pleasure. 

The main part of the two volumes deals with governmental regulations 
administered by dependent as well as independent agencies. These two vol- 
umes are, in fact, a kind of a manual on public administrative law. The 
methods applied in this comprehensive survey present an excellent example 
of an exposition which combines the legal aspects of economic phenomena 
and at the same time the economic foundation of legal institutions. We need 
urgently such a systematic synthesis of both the legal and economic aspects 
of the modern facts of commercial and industrial life in research as well as 
in teaching. 

Fordham University. HEINRICH HOENIGER. 


THE SUPREME CourT AND THE New Dea. By Erik McKinley Eriksson. 

California: Rosemead Review Press, 1940. Pp. 252. $2.00. 

The modest purpose of this book is to present a highly condensed survey 
of New Deal legislation and to consider the attitude of the United States 
Supreme Court in appraising the constitutionality of the various statutory 
measures embraced under the title, New Deal. The author makes no attempt 
to analyze the cases critically but merely indicates the general trends of the 
past eight years. Following the listing of the stated decisions and their gen- 
eral principles, he devotes the last chapter to some observations and conclu- 
sions. One can heartily agree with his concluding prophecy that an “ex- 
tremely broad interpretation of the Constitution seems assured for years to 
come” (p. 212). 

Indicative of the rapid changes in constitutional law is the fact that this 
book, although published late in 1940, is already out of date. Many land- 
mark decisions have since been overruled; two new Justices and a Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court have been appointed. Today, eight of the 
nine members of the Court adhere strongly to the philosophy of the New Deal 
in law and government. Yet only four years ago, at the time of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to reform the Supreme Court, it was argued that the same 
Court was “packed” against the New Deal. Despite the fact that the present 
volume is “dated,” the prediction of Professor Eriksson may be safely repeated 
with added emphasis: For years to come a broad construction of the Con- 
stitution seems to be inevitable. 

Fordham University School of Law. Watrter B. KENNEDY. 





